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PREFACE. 



Thb present volume has been prepared at .the suggestion 
of several instructors who were desirous of havkig a contin- 
uous work on the subject of Eoman Antiquities. It is not 
intended, by any means, to supersede the Abridged Diction- 
ary of Antiquities lately published, since the latter will be 
found to contain more detailed information on many points 
which are only noticed in a cursory manner in the present 
work. The materials have been taken from the latest and 
best authorities, and more particuLirly from SnUth's Larger 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities (2d ed.) ; 
Adam's Roman Antiquities, edited by Major; the same 
Ufork, by Boyd; Fuss's Roman Antiquities, by Rev. A. 
W. Street ; Ramsay's Manual of Roman Antiquities ; 
Burgess's Description of tlie Circus on the Appian Way; 
Becker's Gallus, 2d ed., by Rein ; the same work trans- 
lated by Metcalf; Becker's HancUruch der Rbmischen AU 
terthumer, with continuation by Marquardt ; Scliaaff's 
Encydopaedie der Classischen Alterthumskunde, 4th ed. ; 
Ruperti's Handbuch der Romischen Alterthumer ; Be- 
schreibung RoTns von Platner und Urlichs ; Rich's Comr 
panion to the Greek Lexicon and Latin Dictionary; 
Marntal of Greek and Roman Antiquities in Lardners 
Cabinet Cyclopedia. 

A Manual of Grecian Antiquities on the same plan is in 
preparation, and will soon appear. 

The passage of the present volume through the press 
has been superintended by Professor Drisler with his ac- 
customed accuracy and care. 

Columbia College, March 29, 1851. 
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fiOMAN ANTIQUITIES. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE CITY. 

OBIOIN OP SOMB.— GROWTH OF TBI CITY. — POPULATIOIT.— BBOZOlTKfl. 

VICI. OATBS. — FOB A. BILLS. — BBIOOBS. — B0AD8.— CAMPL — 

TBMPLB8. — BASILICA. — THBBMJi. — CIBCI. — ^POBTICOES. — TBIOMPHAL 
ABCHB8. — PILLAB8.—- AQUBDITCTS.— CLOACJB. — LIMITB OF THE BM- 
PIBB. 

OBIOIIV OF BOHB. 

I. Aceording to the commoo aocoant, Rome waa of Latin origin, 
and waa founded by Romulua and Remus, grandaona of Numitor, 
king of Alba, in the third year of the aizth Olympiad,^ or 763 B.C. 
They began to build, it ia said, on the 21 at day of April ; on which 
day, moreover, the featival of the Po/t/ta, aacred to Palea, the tute- 
lary divinity of ahepherda, waa held. Thia festival, therefore, waa 
ever afterward regarded as the natal day of the city of Rome.* 

II. The part of Rome aaid to have been built by Romulus is uni- 
veraally admitted to have occupied the Palatine Hill, on the east side 
of the Tiber. This town on the hill was, according to the custom 
of the Latins, built in a square form, whence it was called by Latin 
writers Roma Quadrata.* This square city was intersected by two 
main streets, one running from north to south, the other from east 
to west. The point at which these streets intersected each other 
waa called gruma or groma (from which some derive the name Roma), 
and sometimes mundus. This spot, which itself formed a square, 
existed till a very late period, and was surrounded by a wall.* 

1 This is tlM VsxTonlan dste, lestored by Petvrins from Plutsrch snd Censorinus. 
(JPtUn^ Doctr. Temp^ iz., 50, »egq.) For tiba differeut datM assigned by different 
writers, eoosnlt Chrmatr, Abriu der BOm, AnL, § 15, snd AitfrnAr, Hitt, Soul, L, p. 
967, fs^., 3d «L 

»FeaL,t.9,PaU$; rorr., £. Z., ri., 15 ; DUmy9^U9Bi Oc, de JDtstn., iL, 47 ; Far^ 
9V, A. JL, iL, 1 ; Property It., 5, 71. , , . 

* Qaatng, Qtsekieku der ROm. SUutnafanung, p. 17 ; Nardfni, Rom, V^ L, 7; 
JVsfiis, s. 9. Bama Qiisdrata; Cic^ de Repub^ iL, 6; Dion^Bn U 88* 

* 09»aimgt U c ; Psnny Ct/ciop^ zx., p. 100. 



2 ROMAN ANTiayiTIES. 

GROWTH or THE CITY. 

III. As early as the time of Romulus, Etruscan settlements existed 
on the Gaslian Hill, and extended over Moru Cisjrius and Oppius, 
which are parts of the Esquiline. We learn from Varro that these 
Etruscans were compelled by the Romans to abandon their seats on 
the hills, and to descend into the plains between the Cselian and Es- 
quiline, whence the name of the Viau Tuscus, "Tuscan Street,*' in 
that quarter. The principal of these Etruscan hill-settlements was, 
according to Niebuhr, called Lucerum.^ 

IV. The three hills north of the Palatine, namely, the Quirinal, 
Viminalt and CapUoline, were occupied by the Sabines, and the last 
of these bills was their citadel Their town on the Quirinal was, 
according to Niebuhr, called Quirium. Hence, when this Quirium 
was united to the more ancient city of Romulus, the two communi- 
ties were named, on all solemn occasions, Populus Romanus et Qui- 
rites ; hence, too, by this union, Romulus was converted into Quirt- 
nust and Quirium became, probably, that mysterious Latin name of 
Rome which it was forbidden to utter.* 

v. Rome eventually spread over seven hills, and hence acquired 
the well-known name of the " seven-hilled city" {Urbs septicoUis).' 
This was in the reign of Servius Tullius, who inclosed all seven 
within one rampart. Dionysius states that the area included within 
the Servian walls was nearly equal to that of Athens. A space of 
ground was left free from buildings, both within and without the 
walls, called Pom4zrium, a word compounded otpost and mosrium (i. 
e., murum), and it was within this consecrated space that the augurs 
performed their acts of religion.* It devolved upon the augurs, 
also, to see that the pomoBrium was not encroached upon by buildings. 
No one was allowed to enlarge the city, or, in other words, to carry 
forward the pomcerium {pomctrium pro/erre), who had not extended 
the limits of the empire.* This was done, as just remarked, by Ser- 
vius Tullius, and after him by Sulla (A.U.C. 674), by Julius Cssar 
(720), by Augustus (746), and others.* The last who did it was Au- 
relian. The circuit of the Servian wall was more than thirteen 

I Niebnkr, Rom. Hi$t^ L, p. 383, »eqq. ; FesL, «. o. Cmlhu Mont} Dhnyt., ii, 31; 
Varro, L. X»., ir., 8. 

* Jii^ukr, Rtm. flZrt., L, p. S89, 294. On the leeret nune of Rome, consult Ma- 
CMob^ Sat., iii., 9 ; PUfL, H. ^; tii., 5 ; Serv^ ad JEn^ L, 277. Creuser {_AM$$, % 46) 
makes it to have been Ero9 or Amor. 

a 'nbulL, U., 5, 57 ; Or., TrUt., i., 4, 67, »eqq. ,• Virg., Qwrg., iL, 534. 

* Lh^ L, 44 ; I'M., «. «. Protimvritim ; Ni^ukr, HitL Rom., i., p. S8d, nqq. ; Own- 
Mr. § 34. s Nardini, Rom. Vet,, U 5 ; Taek,, Antu, xiL, 93L 

•T^e&.,Ann^i^2ii (ML, ziii., 14 ; Ciie., oii iltf, ziiL, 80, Aa 



ROMAN ANTiaVITIES. 3 

miles ; but that of Aurelian, according to Vopiscus, nearly fifty 
miles. ^ 

Th« most importuit cbaogea which the city underwent, an«| which con- 
tributed BO much to its oulargement, were the following : The first change 
waa effected through the conqueat and burning of the city by the Qaula, un- 
der Brennua (390 B.C.), for the most ancient city cousiated principally of 
thatched cottages [ctua, tuguria). Toward the end of the period com- 
prised between the Ghallic conflagration and the close of the second Punic 
war, Rome began to be embelliahed with temples, which, however, both 
aa to material and architecture, were far inferior to the temples of Oreece. 
After the conquest of the latter oonntiy, and more especially of Asia, indi- 
viduals began to build their dwellings in a more magnificent atyle. During 
the civil wan, however, between Marina and Sylla, we find that the num- 
ber of hottsea had increaaed so much that the walla of Serviui Tullins, in 
aeveral parts, lay within the city itself. Numeroua edifices were subse- 
quently erected in the reign of Augustas, who might well boast tliat he 
had found the city of brick {UUeriiiam), and had left it of marble {marmore- 
am). During the reign of Nero, after a large portion of Rome had been 
destroyed by tiie great conflagration, numerous improvements were intro- 
duced, especially in giving width and regularity to the streets. In the two 
reigns just mentioned, the enlaigement and beautifying of the city made 
most rapid pn^esa ; and Rome was still further unproved under the suc- 
ceeding emperors, down to the time of Honoriua. 



POPULATION. 

YI. It is impossible to ascertain the number of private dwellings 
contained within the city. Some writers havo fixed on the number 
48,000, but others have thought that calculation too high. The num- 
ber of inhabitants will be variously estimated, according as the slaves 
and foreigners are excluded or included. No certainty on the sub- 
ject can be arrived at from what the ancients have left us on rec- 
ord.* Among modern writers, Lipsius* calculates the population 
at 4,000,000; Burton,* on the otheY hand, makes it to have been 
1,104,000. The former computation appears to be as much too high 
as the latter is too low. The whole number of inhabitants in the 
most flourishing period of Rome may with some probability be es- 
timated at from 2,000,000 to 2,500,000. « 

> Vbpiae^ Da. Awrd^ 91. The queatloQ respeeting the true extent of Aurelian's 
wana is fully diwniMed by Burgtu, Topographf and AntiquUiu qfUmiu^ voL iL, 
p. *2d2, 0eqq. Compare Creiuer, § 26» and the authorities there cited. 

* Coiuult Creuur, § 26; Fu$», Ram. Aia.f § 45l 

» De Magnit. Rom,, Ui., 3. * Anliq., !., p. 198. 

» Isaac Voaaias (De MagnU. Rom., U., 3), from a compariiOQ of the population 
of London and Paris, makes that of Rome, in its moat flourishing period, to have 
been 14,000,000! Compare Nardinit Ram. VeL, L. & 
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KEGIONES. 

VII. Servius Tullius divided the whole city withiD the walls into 
four regions, coinciding with the four city tribes into which he di- 
vided the commonalty. The Capitoline, which was the city of the 
gods, and the town on the Aventine, were not included in these re- 
gions. Their names were, 1. Regio Suburrana^ comprehending the 
Celian Mount, the Carine, and the valley between them (afterward 
the site of the Colosseum), the Via Sacra, and the Suburra ; 2. Regio 
Esquilina, comprehending the whole of the Esquilite, as far as they 
were included within the wall ; 3. Regio CoUina, extending over the 
Viminal and Quirinal ; 4. Regio Palatina, comprehending the whole 
of the Palatine.^ The arrangement of Servius continued to the 
time of Augustus, who, for the convenience of administration, divid- 
ed the whole city, both within and without the walls of Servius, into 
fourteen new regions. Over each of these regions Augustus set 
two officers, called Curaiores, whose business it was to prevent all 
disorder and extortion in their respective districts.* 



viox. 

VIII. The same emperor also subdivided these fourteen regions 
into otci, each vicus consisting of one main street, including sever- 
al smaller by-streets, or angiportut. There seem to have been, on 
an average, about 230 dwelling-houses in each vtcuj, so that every 
region contained rather more than 3000. About one twenty-fifth 
part of this number of houses were domus, that is, habitations of 
the rich, with a portico in front, and an extensive inner court {atri- 
vm). The remainder consisted of insula, that is, habitations for 
citizens of the middle and lower classes. The number of these «n- 
sula was about 44,000.' , 

IX. Each vicus was superintended by four officers, called Ftco- 
magittriy who formed a sort of local police, and were chosen by lot 
every year from among the people who lived in the vicus.* These 
officers, however, were not a new institution of Augustus, for they 
bad existed uuring the time of the republic, and had exercised the 
same functions for the vici of the Servian districts.* The names 
of the fourteen regions of Augustus are the following : I. Porta Co- 
pena, to the south of the gate of this name ; 2. Calimontium, em- 
bracing the whole of the Caelian Hill ; 3. 7m et Serapis or Itit et 

» Dionyg^ ir^ 14 ; Jfardtni, Rtm. Tefc, li., 3 ; Creuxer, § 27. 

• Amc, Avg^ 30. 3 SneL, L c. ; Dion Cats., Iv., 8 ; Penny Ct^dop., xx., p. 102. 

* Suet., I. cf Dion Ca§$^ I e. • Lh., xxxIt., 7 ; Feetut, •. v. MagUtrare. 
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MmutCt from the temples of those deities. This region occapied 
the Talley between the Celian, Palatine, and Esqniline ; 4. Via Sa^ 
era, or Templum Pacts ; 5. Regio Esquilina ; 6. Alia Semila ; 7. Via 
Lata; 8. Forum Ramanum; 9. Cirau FlanUnius ; 10. PaUUium; 11. 
Circus Maximus ; 12. Piscina Publiea ; 18. Avsniimus ; 14. Regio 
TransHberina. 



0ATB8. 

X. The original city, or Roma Quadraia, is generally supposed to 
haye had three gates, namely, 1. Porta Mucionis or JIfugonia, at 
the northern extremity of the Palatine, and looking toward the 
northern part of the Forum Romanum; 3. Porta Romanula or Roma- 
na; 3. Porta Janualis.^ In the time of Pliny, on the other hand,* 
the gates of Rome amounted to thirty-seven, of which the most cel- 
ebrated were the following: 1. Porta Carmentalis, through which 
the Fabii went who fell at Cremera, and which was hence, also, 
called Porta Scelerata ; 2. Porta CoUina, through which the Gauls 
entered Rome, and to which Hannibal rode up and threw a spear 
within the city ; 3. Porta Trigemina, through which the three Ho- 
ratii passed *, 4. Porta Fontinalis, from which, in the time of the re- 
public, an arcade led to the altar of Mars in the Campus Martios ; 
5. Porta Triumphalis ; 6. Porta Navalis, which in early times prob- 
ably led to Ostia ; 7. Porta Capena, probably at the foot of the Caelian 
Hill, <&c. AH the Roman gates had two arches {jani), one for such 
as were going out, and the other for such as were going in, each 
keeping to the right. 



FORI. 

XI. The ForOj or public places, were nineteen in number. They 
. were of an oblong form, and surrounded by porticoes, shops, basilicae, , 
temples, &,c. These shops were chiefly occupied by bankers {argen- 
tarn), and were hence called Argcntaria (soil, tahenut).^ Hence the 
following phrases : Ratio pecuniarum qua inforo versatur,* " the state 
of money-matters ;"fidem deforo tollere,* «« to destroy |l^lic credit ;" 
foro eedere,* " to become bankrupt,*' but deforo decedehi'' ** not to ap- 
pear in public.'* As the courts of law were held in the basilicig arou nd 
many of these /oro, we have in like manner the following phrases : 
fori tabes,^ "the rage of litigation ;" in alienoforo litigare,* ** to fol- 



» Penny Cydopn »-f P. IW; Iff'rdint, Rom, Vet, L, 3; Urlieke, BeeekreUmn^ 
Same, p. 1. » Pttw., H. M, lU, 5. ^ ift,., xxvU \\ 

*Cie^Mm1l,7. • CSc. Kittt, 8. . e &»., ^«., !▼., 39. 

T /ii}>., AtL, la • TociCn Ann., xi., 0^ \ • M(trtial, pre/., xU. 
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low a business one does not understand ;" and henoe, too, we make 
use of the expression forentic eloquenety to indicate the speaking of 
pleaders and barristers. We must distinguish, however, between 
two kinds of fora, namely, one kind exclusiToly devoted to oommer- 
oial purposes, and which were actual market-places ; and the other, 
places of meeting for the popular assembly and for the courts of 
justice. These latter kinds of fora were sometimes called /orayM- 
diciaXiay to distinguish them from mere market-places. ._.. 

Among the fora jndicialiat the moit important was the Forum Eama- 
num, which waa simply called /orum aa long aa it was tbfe only one of ita 
kind which exiated at Rome. At a late period of the repablic, and daring 
the empire, when other /ora jttdicitdia were bailfc, the Forum Romanttm 
waa diatingniahed from them by the epitheta vetut or magmm. It waa 
aitnate between the Palatine and CapitoUfie HUla, and waa 705 feet in 
length and 470 in width. In it atood the XotirOt an elevated place or 
atago, from which the orators addreaaed the people, and which derived ita 
name from the circamatance that, after the anbjagation of L adorn, ita 
aidea were adorned with the beaks {rostra] of the abipa taken from the 
Antiates, or people of Antiam.^ A aecond forum judidale waa built by 
Jalias CiBsar, and called Forum Casans or Julii.* A third fbnim waa 
built by Angrutas, and called Forum Augutti.* llese three fora seem 
to have been the only ones that were destined for the transaction of pab- 
lie baaineaa. AU the others, which were sabseqaently built by the em* 
perors, sadi aa the Forom Tngani or Ulpiam, the Fomm Diocletiani, Fo- 
ram Anreliani, ice, were probably more intended aa embelliahmenta of 
the city than to aapply any^actnal want. 

Different from the fora jqst mentioned were the nomerona marketa at 
Rome, which wore neither aa lai^e nor aa beaatifol aa the former. They 
are always diatlngaished from one another by epitheta expressing the par- 
ticular tbuiga which were sold in them ; thus, /orum boarium, the cattle 
market; forum olitorium, the vegetable market; fomm ptsearium, the 
fiab market ; forum eupedinif, the market for dantiea, &c. 



niLLs. 

XII. The Seven HUUt on which the city w§ts built, were the fol- 
lowing : 

(A.) Moru Palatinus, or Palatine Hill, on which stood the original 
city, or Roma Quadrala. It was also called Palatium, a corruption, 
as some think, of PaUantium^ which last is said to have been the 
name of the early town on the hill. On the Palatine stood the res- 
idence of the emperors from Augustus downward, likewise called 
PaUuium, whence the English term palace, to denote a royal abode. 

1 Lh., Till, 14. a SueL, C^., S6; Plin^ H. N^ xzxiv., 15; Dion, CaB$.^±m^ 23. 
* Su0Lt Octov., 29. 
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Here, also, the Golden Hoase of Nero {Aur$€ Domus) oommenced, 
extending as far as the Esquiline.^ 

(B.) Moru CapUoUnuSf or Capitoline Hill, upon which stood the 
splendid edifice of the Capitol {CapitaUum), whence the hiU derived 
its name. The Capitoline was also called StUmrnhu MotUt from 
Saturn, who was laUed to ha^e dwelt thereon ; and Tarpeiut Motu, 
from Tarpeia, who betrayed the citadel {Arx) to the Sabines. It 
had two summits, one called the Arx, the other the CapitoUum, sep- 
arated by a valley teimed Intemunuium. On the Capitoline was 
also the celebrated Tarpeiah RodL (Tarpeium Saxitm; Tarpeia Ra- 
pes), a rocky precipice on the side of the Tiber, from which, in 
earlier times, state criminals were aceostomed to be thrown.* 

(C.) Mont AventinuMy or Arentine HflJ, so called, according to 
some, from Aventinus, an Alban king, who was boned on it. Its 
earlier name is said to have been Maiu Murau or Murciu*, from a 
temple of Murcia at its base.' It was also called CoUis Diana^ from a 
temple of Diana.* On this hill Remus took his station to obserre the 
omens, and hence it was deemed a place of evil omen, and was not in- 
cluded within the Pamarium until the time of the Emperor Claudius.* 

(D.) Mont QuirituUis, or Quirinal Hill, so called from the early 
Sabine town of Quirttim, which stood upon it.* It was also termed 
Man* Aganifu* and CoUinus. The modem name is Monie CavaUot 
from two statues of horses, of colossal size, brought to Rome by 
Constantino the Great, and placed on this hill by Sixtus V.* 

(E.) Mons Caiiut^, or Caelian Hill, so named from Celes Yibenna, 
a Tuscan leader, who is said to have settled here, having brought 
aid to Romulus against the Sabines.* Tiberius called it Mom Au- 
gustus.^* It is now known as the Lateran Hill, from the Church of 
St. John in Laterano, so called because built on the estate in this 
qnarter once belonging to Plantios Lateranus, who was put to death 
by the Emperor Nero." 

(F.) Motu ViminalU, Or Yiminal Hill, so called, as is thought, from 
the osiers (a viminibtu) which grew there in abundance.^* It was 
also styled Mont Fdgutalu^ fh»n its nnmerous beeches (Jagi)." At 
the present day it is almost nnoocupied. 

> Ofo, de Rq^Lt U., 6 ; Ngrdini, Rom. VeL, L, 3; Dionjfa^ U 31 ; Ornaer, § 1& 
« rarro, L. £, hr., 7 ; Lio., U H ; PluL, Ram^ 17 ; Cratxtr, § 19. 
»Fettiu,§,v.; V«am,L.L^iy^2l!i. ' « Jtfoitia/, xU., 18, 3 ; tiL, 7% 1. 

• Lh^ U <; O^ xiii.1 14 ; TtteiL, Ann^ xiL, 94 ; Crmatr, % 21. 

• NiAvkr, Roni. Bi$L, i., 269. Compare Cie^ de Leg^ 1., 1 ; iCf RtpubU IL, 10 ; 
Lie., U 16. 7 FutM, «. «. « Nardini, Rom. V^ iL, % 

• Ptvt, Rom^ 17. Compsre NiAvkr, L, 383. ^o SwtL, Tib., 48. 
>^ i>0niit., de Drb. Rom^ fii., 12; 0«iizer, § sa 

«* Varr^ L,L.f y^t^l; JVMtc, «. «. w pttn., ff. JV; z?L, 10 ; Kdrr9,L. £,▼,!». 
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(G.) Mom EtquUinus, or Esquiline Hill, the lai^gest of the seven, 
and 80 called, according to some, firom the thickets of oak ((ttcuUia) 
which grew on it ;' bat, according to others, from the nightly guard 
{exeubuB) said to have been posted there by Romulus,* whence some 
give the form of the name as ExquilinuM. 

Other Roman hills were the following : 1. CoUis Hortuhntm, be- 
tween the Quirinal and the walls of Aurelian. It was so called from 
having been the site of the gardens of Sallust,* and was known at 
a later day as Mont Pincius, from the Pincii, a noble family, who 
had their seats here ; 2. J(smcti/tifii, or Mont JamcuUnstM, standing 
over against the Gapitoline Hill, and commanding the highest parts 
of the city, with which it was connected by the Pong Sublieius. It 
is supposed to have derived its name from Janus ;* 8. Moru Vati' 
canus, or^he Vatican Hill, so called from its having been the resort 
of sootnsayers (var»),* or else from a deity named Vaticanus. It 
was disliked, as a place of abode, on account of its unhealthy at- 
mosphere, arising from the stagnant waters in its vicinity ;* at the 
present day, however, it forms one of the principal parts of Rome, 
and contains the Papal palace, St. Peter's Church, and the celebrated 
Vatican library. 



BRXDGB8. 

XIII. The bridges over the Tiber were eight in number, namely, 
1. Pons Suhlieuut between the Aventine and Janiculum, the most 
ancient and celebrated of all. It was so called because formed of 
wooden beams (e ni^/icw),^ and was built by Ancus Marcius when 
he united the Janiculum to the city,* and became renowned for the 
well-known feat of Horatius Cocles in the war with Porsena.* In 
later ages it was also called Poru JSmtZtiw ;^* 2. Pons Palatinut, 
forming the communication between the Palatine and Janiculum ;" 
3. Pona Fahriciutr and, 4. Pong Cestius, were the two that connected 
the Insula Tiberina with the opposite sides of the river, the first with 
the ci^, and the latter with the Janiculum.^* Both are still remain- 
ing ; 6. Pons Janieuleruig, leading direct to the Janiculum. It oo- 
cupied the site of the present Ponte Sisto, which vras built by Siztus 
IV. upon the ruins of the old bridge ; 6. Pong Vaticanugj forming 
the communication between the Campos Martins and the Campus 

» Varro, L.L^r^ 49. »^Ov^ Fa$L, iU., 94& > SiuL, Wtr^ 50. 

« Vlr^^ JBn^ Tiii., 356 ; Ov., FvL, L, 246. • FeaUu, c v.; CML, ztL, 17. 
« TacSL, BitL, iL, 93 ; Omtztr, § 85. 7 Festtu, a. v. Suhlieium. 

• LH>^ U 33 ; Dumyt., iii., 183. • Lw., iL, 10; Vid. Max^ iiL* S, L 

1* P. Vict., Ttg., xL ; Jum tU 32L ^^ /luerip. «p. Oritf., p. 160, ». L 

2S J)im\ Gm., zzxviL, 45; SMtA, Dfct AkIL, a. «. Pona. 
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VaticanQB ; 7. Pons JElitu, bailt by Hadrian, and leading from tbe 
city to tbe Mausoleam of that emperor, now the bridge and castle 
of St. Aogelo ;' 8. Pont MUmus, on the Via Flaminia, and now 
Ponu MoUe. Upon this bridge the ambassadors of tbe AUobroges 
were arrested by CiceroS retainers during the conspiracy of Cati- 
line.* It was built by i£milius Scaurus tbe censor.* 



B0A.D8. 

XIY. There were thirty-one public roads ( Via) issuing from Rome, 
some deriving their name from tbe city to which they led, as the 
Via ArdealinOf to Ardea ; the Via Ostientit, to Ostia ; and others 
ftom the persons by whom they were constructed, as tbe Via Appia^ 
by Appins Claudius ; the Via JPTamtnta, by Flaminius, &c. besides 
these there were numerous militaiy roads intersecting the Roman 
dominions in all directions. The public roads were perhaps tbe 
greatest of all the Roman works, and were constructed with amazing 
labor and expense. They were generally raised above the ordina- 
ry surface of the ground, and fVequently had two carriage tracks, 
separated by a raised foot-path in the centre. The centre, indeed, 
was always raised, so as to permit the water to run off easily, and 
hence the expressions agger 'oia^ and «iiiiiinttm dorsum^ frequently 
applied to it. Augustus erected a gilt marble pillar, called MUUa- 
Hum Aureunij* in the forum, to mark the central point from which 
the great roads diverged to the several gates of Rome. It is un- 
certain, however, whether the miles on the several roads began to 
be reckoned from the pillar itself or from the city gates, though the 
latter seems more probable.^ The miles were marked on stones, 
and hence the expressions ad primumlapidem^ ad cenUtimum lapidem^ 
**at the first mile,*' "at the hundredth mile," frob the city, dtc. 
Stones were also placed at smaller distances for travellers to rest 
on, and to assist those who had alighted in remounting their horses, 
ibr stirrups were not used until a late period.* 

The conitmctioD and care of the roads, in the earlier periodi of the re- 

~^^iUic, was committed to the censon, and when^ttiec^ were no censors in 

office, ta tl^e ooosnls, or, in their absence, to tbe prator nrbaniis, sdiles, &c. 

In the time^^he empire, each great line had an inspector-in-clu^f, called 

Curator Via.* "  . • 

, ' fc ».!■■<*»■ - — ' 

1 Sporty Hadr^ c 19. * Cie. in CaL, iii, 2. > Aur. VieL, c. 27, $ 8. 

• laidor^ xt., 16, § 7 ; Ammian, MareeHf xix., 16. Compare Vtrg., JEn^ r^ 273. 
» StsL Sih^ Ir., 3. 

• Plin^ H. N^ ilt, 5 ; Dion Can^ Uv., 8 ; SuO^ Otk^ 6 ; Tae., Hwt, L, 27. 
T AniiA, Diet. Ani^ and the auttioritiefl there cited. 

• Pbit. C Grauh^ 7. • Smkh, Diet. AhU, p. 1193, b. 
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The miltt«7 roadi were nfnaHy laid out in ftndght linef , {ram one ita- 
tion to another, with little regard to natural obatadea, which were fre- 
qnently passed by meana of very extenaive worka, aa excavationa, bridges, 
and, in some instances, tunnels of oonaiderable length. The aoUdity of 
their conatraction is clearly shown by the existence of many that have 
borne the travel of near two thoosand years without material ii\jary. The 
Roman engineers were very particular in securing a firm bottom, which 
was done, when necessary, by ramming the ground with small stones, 
fragments of brick, Ac. On this carefully-prepared foundation a pavement 
of large stones was firmly set in cement. Where large blocks could not 
be conveniently obtained, small stones of hard quality were sometimes ce- 
mented together with lime, fi>rming a kind of concrete, of which maaaea 
extending to a depth of several feet are still in existence.^ The most cel- 
ebrated of the Roman roads, both on account of ita length, and the difficul- 
ties that had to be surmounted in its construction, waa the Appian, lead- 
ing first to Capua, and continued afterward to Brundisium. It was hence 
called Regina Ftorum.' Parts of it still remain, after a duration of more 
than two thousand yean. 



CAMWl, 

XV. There were in Rome open Bptces, called Campi^* coTered 
with grass or turf, not paved, and serving as places of resort for 
amusements, sports, and exercises, military or others. Some make 
them to have been seventeen in number, but others, with more pro- 
priety, only eight* Of these the most celebrated was the Campus 
Mariiut, or " Plains of Mars," frequently called the Campus* simply. 
It lay outside the city walls, between the Tiber, and the Capitoline, 
Qairinal, and Pincian Hills.* The name, however, was more usually 
applied to the northwest portion of the plain lying in the bend of 
the Tiber, which nearly surrounded it on three sides. The south- 
em portion of the plain, in the neighborhood of the Circus Flamin- 
ius, was called Circus Flaminius, or Campus Ftaminius, or PratU 
Flaminia. The Campus Martius is said to have belonged originally 
to the Tarquins, and on their expulsion to have become the property 
of the state, and to have been consecrated to Mars. The comitia 
of the centuries (comitia centuriata), for electing magistrates, were 
usually held here, and hence the expressions nota campi^'* " a re- 
pulse," and venalis campus,^ to denote that votes might be purchased. 
At a later day it was surrounded by porticoes, temples, and other 

1 Pennf Cydop., xz., p. S9. > StaL SUv,, IL, 2, 13. 

* Creuzar, § 31. * Nardini, Rom. Vet., viil., 1. 

* Id. ih., yi^ 9, p. 1273 ; Cremtr, I e. ; ffont., Kp. ad Pis., 163 ; /(i., Sp-t i., 7, 59. 
FuM, Rom. AnL, § 161; VrUeh$, BtsckrM, Roma, $ 19. 

* rol. ifor., vl., 9, 14. iMoaa., U IdO. 
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poUio traadiagi. It was inokided within the eitj waUs by Awe- 
liaa. 



TBHPLBS. 

XYI. There were more than foar hundred temples in Rome, of 
which the following may be named as most worthy of notice. 

(A.) The CMpitcl (CapUoliwn), or temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
aitnate on the Mons Capitolinus, which derived its name from the 
temple. On the northern summit of the hill stood the Arz, or cita- 
del of Rome ; on the southern one, the Capitol. This temple is said 
to have derived its name from the circumstance of a human bead 
(caput) having been discovered in digging the foundations. The 
building of it was commenced by Tarquinius Priscus, and it was 
finished by Tarquinius Superbus, but was not dedicated till the third 
year of the republic, B.C. 607, by the consul Horatius. It was 
burned down in the civil wars, B.C. 83, but was rebuilt by Sulla, 
and was dedicated by Q. Catulns, B.C. 69. It was burned down a 
second time by the soldiers of Yitellius,' A.D. 69, and was rebuilt 
by Vespasian ; but it was burned down a third time, in the reign 
of Titus, A.D. 80, and was again rebuilt by Domitian with greater 
splendor than before.* The Capitol contained three cells under the 
same roof: the middle cell was the temple of Jupiter, and on either 
side were the cells of his attendant deities Minerva and Juno, that 
of Minerva being on the right.* The Capitol was one of the most 
imposing buildings at Rome, and was adorned as befitted the migesty 
of the king of the gods. It was in the form of a square, namely, 
two hundred feet on each side, and one hundred steps led up to it 
from the fwrum. The gates were of bronze, and the ceiling and 
tiles were gilt. The gilding alone cost Domitian twelve thousand 
talents. In the Capitol were kept the Sibylline books. Here the 
consuls, upon entering on their office, ofibred sacrifice and took the 
vows, and hither the victorious general, who entered the city in tri- 
umph, was carried in his car, to return thanks to the father of the 
gods. 

(B.) The Pantheon {Udvdeov or Tldv0eiov)f built by M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa, and dedicated to Jupiter Ultor.* Besides the statue of this 
god, howevet, there were in six other niches as many colossal stat- 
ues of other deities.^ This edifice derived its name, not from hav- 
ing been sacred to all the gods, as is commonly supposed, but from 



1 JNmyit, W„ 61 ; GelL, Tii., 1. « TacH^ HuL, liL, 73. » Suti,, Dom^ 5. 

 P«ii., ff. N., xxxvl., 15. Coniult Urlkhfy Bttckreib. Rom$, § 116. 
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its majestic dome, which represented, as it were, the << all divine" 
(TTdv, ^eiov) firmament. It is now commonly called the Rotunda^ 
from its circular form, and is a Christian church, consecrated to the 
Virgin and the Holy Martyrs. 

(C.) The temple of Apollo, on the Palatine Hill, with a public li- 
brary annexed, both founded by Augustus.^ This library was much 
frequented by authors, who read their productions here.* A par* 
ticular place was subsequently erected for this purpose by the Em- 
peror Hadrian, and called AtheTtaum. 

(D.) The temple of JaniM, built by Numa, open in war, but closed 
in time of peace.* It was shut only once during the republic, at 
the end of the first Punic war ; but thrice by Augustus, first after 
the battle of Actium, and the death of Antony and Cleopatra ; a sec- 
ond time after the Cantabrian war ; and for the third time when the 
Dacians, Dalmatians, and some of the German tribes were subdued 
by Tiberius and Drusus.^ 

(E.) The temple of Mars Ulun-f or " the avenger," built by Au- 
gustus, and in which were suspended the standards taken from 
Crassus by the Paithians, but afterward restored by Phraates, the 
king of Parthia, to Augustus, along with the captives.* 



BASILICA. 

Xyil. The BoiUuM were buildings of great beauty, being spacious 
halls adorned with columns and porticoes, which served as courts of 
law, and as exchanges or places of meeting for merchants and men 
of business. The first edifice of this description was not erected 
until B.C. 184. * It was called SoMiliea Porcia, in honor of its found- 
er, M. Porcius Cato.* Besides this, there were twenty others sift- 
ed at diflferent periods within the city. The name Basilica was 
adopted from the Athenians, whose second archon was styled ap- 
Xitv PaaiXevCf and the tribunal, where he adjucated, oroa paatXetoc,^ 
the substantive aula or portieus in Latin being omitted for conven- 
ience. In their form and construction these edifices were found, 
on the introduction of Christianity, to be well adapted for the pur- 
poses of a church, and hence many of them were converted to this 
use in the time of Constantino. Other churches were also built 

^ SueLt Aug^ 29. s Jjorat^ Ep^ U^n\ Id^ Sat., {., 10, 38. 

» Xi»., L, 19 ; Vdl. Patere^ ii, 38 ; Sen., ad Virg^ ^n., L, 294 ; vil., 607. 

4 Sua, Avg^ 22; HoraL, Od., iv., 15, 9. 

• SiuL, Aug., 29 ; Ov., Fa«i., v., 551 ; Pton Com., liil, 33. * Zto-, xxsix., 44. 
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after their mod^ ; and io this way the teim batiUea came to be em* 
liloyed in' the modem Italian for •< a cathedral church.** 



XVIII. The Therma, or hot-hatha, mast not be oonfoanded with 
the Balnea, or ordinary public baths. They were, in fact, a Roman 
adaptation of the Greek g]rmna8iam, or Palestra, containing a sys- 
tem of baths in coDJonction with convenieoees for athletic games 
and yonthfol sports, exedrae in which the rhetoricians declaimed, 
poets recited, and philosophers lectured, as well as porticoes and ves- 
tibnles for the idle, and libraries for the learned. They were dec- 
orated with the finest objects of art, both in painting and sculpture, 
covered with precious marbles, and adorned with fountains, and 
shaded walks, and plantations, like the groves of the Academy. 
These Therms began and ended with the empire, for it was not until 
the time of Augustus that these magnificent structures were com- 
menced. Theime were erected also by Nero, Titus, Trajan, Cara- 
calla, I>ioclettan, dec., of many of which striking remains still exist.^ 



c»ci. 

XIX. The Circi were buildings appropriated for chariot and horse 
races, amounting to nine in number, Uie most important of which 
was the Cireus Masimug, of iKiiich a more particular account will 
be given elsewhere. It was erected by Tarqninius Priscus; and 
could accommodate, according to Pliny, two hundred and sixty 
thousand spectators. Gladiatorial games were exhibited in the am- 
phitheatres, the largest of which was the Cotouhun^ built by Ves- 
pasian, and capable of holding eighty-seven thousand spectators. 
An account of it will be given in another part. The Nfiumachia 
were places of exhibition for naval engagements. These fights 
were sometimes exhibited in the circils or an4>hitheatre, sufficient 
water being introduced to float ships, but more generally in build- 
ings especially devoted to thisjiurpese. 



POBTICOBS. 

XX. The Por/tcoM, or colonnades (Por/ietw, oroat) were very 
numerous in Rome, and consisted of a series of pillars, separated 
from each other by greater or less intervals {inUrcolumnns), which 
were sometimes filled with statues. They we re either attached to 

1 SmUh^ Diet. Ani.y p. 193, b, % 
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temples and other pablic buildings, or were built independent of any 
other edifice. Sach shaded walics and places of resort are almost 
indispensable in the southern countries of Europe, where people li^e 
much in the open air, as a protection from the heat of the sun and 
from rain. In most of these porticoes seats were placed, that those 
who were tired might sit down. They were frequented not only by 
idle loungers, but also by philosophers, rhetoriciana, and other per- 
, sons fond of intellectual couYersation. The Stoic school of philoso- 
phy at Athens derived its name from the circumstance that the 
founder of it (Zeno) used to converse with his disciples in a oTod. 
In the public porticoes at Rome a variety of business was occasion- 
ally transacted : we find that law-suits were conducted here, meet- 
ings of the senate held, goods exhibited for sale,^ dec. 



ABCBBt. 

XXI. The Triumphal Arches {Arcu9 TriumphaiU) were stmctnres 
peculiar to the Romans. They were built across the principal streets 
of the city, and, according to the space of their respective localities, 
consisted of either a single archway, or of a central one for car- 
riages, with two smaller ones on either side for foot passengers, 
sometimekiaving communication with the centre arch. Sometimes 
there were two arches of equal height side by side. Each front was 
ornamented with trophies and has relief, which were also placed 
on the sides of the passages. There was also an inscription on the 
front, and the top was surmounted with bronze chariots, war horses, 
statues, and trophies. There are twenty-one arches recoided by 
diflferent writers as having been erected in the city of Rome, five 
of which now remain. 



PXLLASS. 

XXn. Single pfllara (Columna:) were also erected in eommemora- 
tion of remarkable victories or persons. Among these some of the 
most memorable were the coluntfut rotirataf called by that name be- 
cause three ship-beaks proceeded from each side of them, and de- 
signed to record naval victories.* The most important and cele- 
brated of those which yet remain is one erected in honor of the 
consul C. Duillius, on occasion of his victory over the Carthaginian 
fleet, B.C. 261. It was originally placed in the Forum,* and is now 
preserved in the museum of the Capitol. The inscription upon it, in 

» »KUh, Diet. AnL, §, V, > Hr^., Gecw^., UL, 29 ; Sent., ad ioc. 

» Pirn., H. JV., xxxiT., 11. 
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great part effaced, is written in obaolete Latin, similar to that of the 
Twelve Tables. *■ Two other ednmns worthy of mention were those 
eieeted in honor of the emperors Trajan and M. Anrelius Antoninus. 

^ Tngan's piQar was erected in the middle of his fanaa, oompoeed of twen- 
ty-fiTO great piecea of inari>le, bat ao ikillfDlIy cemented as to leem bat 
one. Iti height is 136 feet ; according to Batropioi, howerer, 144 feet It 
has in the iniide 185 atepa for ascending to the top, and 40 windowa or 
openittga for the admission of light The whole pillar is incniated with 
marble, on which are represented the warlike exploits of Uie emperor, 
particalariy in Dacia. On the top was a ooloasal atatae of Trajan. The 
pillar of Antoninos waa erected to him by the aenate after hia death. It 
waa 176 feet hi^, the atepa of aacent 106, the windowa 56. The aculp> 
tore and other omamenta were mach of the aame kind with dioae on Tra- 
jan'a pillar, bat the work greatly inferior. Both theae pillan are atill 
standing. Pope Sixtaa V. canaed the atatae of St Peter to be placed on 
Tngan'a pfllar, and of 8t Paol on that of Antoninos. 



IQVBDUOTS. 

XXIII. Among the wonders of Rome we may also mention its 
Aqueducts {Aqua Ductus), bailt at prodigious expense, carried through 
rocks and mountains, and over valleys, supported on stone or brick 
arches. They were fourteen in nnrober, and only fon of them 
belonged to the time of the republic, while five were built in the 
reigns of Augustus and Claudius. Some of the most important 
were, 1. The Aqua Marcioy over sixty-one miles in length (sixty-one 
thousand seven hundred and ten and a half jmssus), of which only 
seven thousand four hundred and sixty-three passus were above 
ground, namely, five hundred and twenty-eight on solid substruc- 
tions, and six thousand nine hundred and thirty-five on arches. It 
was high enough to supply water to the summit of the Capitoline 
Mount The water was the coldest and most wholesome of all that 
was brought to Rome ;* 2. Aqua Virgo, built by Agrtppa to supply 
his baths. Its water was as highly esteemed for bathing as that of 
Aqua Marcia was for drinking. The length of this aqueduct was 
fourteen thousand one hundred and five paatus, of which twelve 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-five were under ground. It is one 
of the two aqueducts on the left bank of the Tiber which are still 
in use, though on a much diminished scale ;* 3. Aqua Claudia, com- 
menced by Caligula A.D. 36, and finished by Claudius in A.D. 60. 
Its length was forty-six thousand four hundred and six passus (nearly 

> Fronttn^ de Aqumduet^ 12; Plin^ H. N., xxxU 3, 24 ; VUruv^ riiL, 3, 1 ; Dion 
Gbm., xlix.. 42. > Frontin., 10; Dion Ca$§., liv., U ; Plii*. M. If., zxxL, 3, 35. 
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forty-six and a half miles), of which nine thousand five hundred and 
sixty-seven were on arches. Its water was the best after that of 
Marcia ; 4. Anio Notmtt lil^c the preceding, commenoed by Calig- 
ula, A.D. 36, and finished by Claudius, A.D. 50. Its length was 
nearly fifty-nine miles (fifty-eight thousand seven hundred jmuhw), 

and some of its arches were one hundred and nine feet high.^ 

hen all the squedacts were in openitioo, the qaantity of water iinut ' 
have amemited to 50,000,000 cubic feet. The water oondacted to the city . 
waa receive^i when it reached the wall*, at the termiDatioQ of the aqae- 
dact, into a railreiervoir called auidlum, which formed Uie head of wa- 
ter, and alflo icrved the purpose of a meter. From this principal catteUum 
the water flowed into ether eastella, whence it was distributed for pablio 
and private ose. During {betimes of the republic, the censors and ladilefl 
had the superintendence of the aqueducts ; but under the emperors partic- 
ular officers were appointed for that purpose, under the title of airatortSt 
or pnejecH aquarum. These officers ^Kero first created by Augustus, and 
were invested with considerable antbori^. In Uie time of Nenra and 
Trajan, about 700 architects and others were^constantly employed, pnder 
the orders of the eunUorcs eiquaruntt in attendhi^ to the aqueducts. The 
officora who had chaige of these works were, 1. "ftia vUliei, whose duty it 
was to attend to tho aqueducts in dioir course to the ei^jr ; S. The casUUa- 
rii, who had Uie superintendence of aU the eaUeOa ; 3. The cireuitarei, so 
called because they had to go fivm post to post, to examine .into the state 
of the woriu, and also to keep watch over Uie laborers employed upoa ^ 
tbemi 4. Thesi&'o0rri,orpaviors; 5. The<e6t9re(,orplasterers. Ail these 
offioen appear to have been included under the general term of aqitariu* 



ChOACM. 

XXrv. Of similar costliness and durability of structure were the 
Sewers (Cloaca), for carrying ofifthe impurities of the city into the 
Tibor. The most celebrated of these was the Cloaca Maxima, the 
construction of which is ascribed to Tarqumius Priscus,* and which 
was formed to carry ofifthe waters brought down from the adjacent 
hills into the Velabrum and Valley of the Forum. Stabo and Pliny 
state that a cart loaded with hay could pass down the Cloaca Max- 
ima. Dio Cassius also states that Agrippa, when he cleansed the 
sewers, passed through them in a boat. The mouth of the Cloaca 
Maxima is still visible. 



LIMITS OF THE BMPZRX. 

XXV. All this varied magnificence and these stupendous works 

1 Smith, DkL Ant. ; B«eker, Hmidb. d. Rum. AUertk., vol. L, p. 499, tegq. 

* Smitht Dia. AhL, p. 114. 3 Li^,^ {., sg ; pun,, xxxvi^ 15, 24. 
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were the oeiMSMiy oonaeqaence of those ^reat and Domerooa con- 
qaeals by which Rome had subjected to herself the greatest portion 
of the then known world. In the reign of Angnstus, the Roman 
empire was bounded, to the east, by the Euphrates ; to the south 
by the Cataracts of the Nile, the deserts of Africa, and Mount Atlas ; 
to the west, by the Atlantic Ocean ; and to the north, by the Rhine 
and Danube. Under some of the succeeding emperors these limits 
were pushed still farther. The Roman empire was above two 
thousand miles in breadth, from the wall of Antoninus and the 
northern limits of Dacia to Mount Atlas and the Tropic of Cancer. 
It extended in length more than three thousand miles, from the 
Western Ocean to the Euphrates. It was situated in the finest part 
of the temperate zone, between the twenty-fourth and fiAy-sixth 
degrees -, it was supposed to contain above one million six hundred 
thousand square miles, for the most part fertile and well-cultivated 
land, and, as far as we can gather from ancient sources, it contained 
a population of about one hundred and twenty millions.^ 
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CHAPTER 11. 

DIVISIOM OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE. 

PATRICUHS, PLXBSIlNt, AND BQUITBl. — PATBONi AND CLIBMTt. — 
TBXBBt AlfD CUBLS.— CLAttBt AND CBNTUBIB8. 

I. In order that we may judge the political system of the Romans 
aright, we must view it in its difiTerent periods, and in connection 
with its three principal changes, the JUgalt Consular, and Imperial. 

II. The first of these forms of goyemment continued till the year 
of Rome 244 (B.C. 610) ; the second till the year of Rome 723 (B.C. 
31) ; and the third till the faD of the Western empire, A.D. 476. 
Before, however, we can consider the subject properly, we must 
speak concerning the division of the Roman people. 

III. The original division of the Roman people appears to have 
been four-fold, namely, 1. Into Patricians and PUbetans, to which a 
third class, called Equites, was subsequently added ; 2. into Patrons 
and Clients: 3. into Tribes and Curia; 4. into Classes and Centuries. 




1. PATRICUNS, PLEBEIANS, EQUITES. 
(A.) PATBICIANfl. 

I. The word Patrieii (Patricians) is evidently a derivative from 
pater, which frequently occurs in the Roman writers as equivalent 
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to •• senator," and it therefore signifies those who belonged to the 
patrcM.^ It is a mistalLe, however, to suppose that the pahicii were 
only the oflspring of the ^ret in the sense of senators. On the 
contraiy, the patricians were, in the early history of Rome, the 
whole body of Roman eiticens, the populut RomanuM, and there were 
no real citizens besides them.* The other parts of the Roman pop- 
ulation, namely, clients and slaves, did not belong to the populus R«h 
manust and were not barghers or patricians. 

II. The Senators, orpatres (in the narrower sense of the word), 
were a select body of the populus or patricians, which acted as their 
representatives. The bargbers or patricians consisted originally of 
three distinct tribes, which afterward became united into the sot* 
ereign populus. When the plebeians became a distinct class of cit- 
izens, the patricians, of course, ceased to be the only class of cit- 
izens, but they still retained the exclusive possession of all the 
power in the state. All civil and religious offices were in their pos- 
session, and they continued as before to be the poptUus, the nation 
now consisting of the populus and plebs, 

III. In their relation to the plebeians, or the commonalty, the pa- 
tricians were a real aristocracy of birth . A person born of a pa- 
trician family was and remained a patrician, whether he were rich 
or poor, whether he were a member of the senate or an eques, or 
held any of the great offices of the state or not : there was no power 
that could make a patrician a plebeian. The only way in which a 
patriciai^ might become a plebeian was when, of his own accord, 
he left his gens and curioj and gave up the sacra, dec. A plebeian, 
on the other hand, or even a stranger, might be made a patrician 
by a Ux curiata. This, however, appears to have been done very 
seldom ; and the consequence was, that in the course of a few cen- 
turies, the number of patrician families became so rapidly diminished, 
that toward the close of the republic there were not more than fifty 
such families remaining.* 

IV. Although the patricians throughout this whole period had the 
character of an aristocracy of birth, yet their politidal rights were 
not the same at all times. During the first centuries of the repub- 
lic there was an almost uninterrupted struggle between the patri- 
cians and plebeians, in which the former exerted every means to re- 
tain their exclusive rights, but which ended in the establishment of 
the political equality of the two orders. Only a few insignificant 
priestly offices, and the performance of certain ancient religious rites 
and ceremonies, remained the exclusive privilege of the patricians, 

1 Cfc. de RepubL, iL, 12 ; £to., U 8 ; Diony$^ il., 8. 
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of which they were fhe proader, as in fonner days their religious 
power and significance was the basis of their political superiority.^ 

y. At the time when the struggle between the patricians and ple- 
beians ceased, a new kind of aristocracy began to arise at Rome, 
which was partly based upon wealth, and partly upon the great offi- 
ces of the republic, and the term NobiUs (t. c, persons who were 
*< known") was given to all those whose ancestors had held any 
of the curule offices. Any persons who bad filled such an office had 
the right of making images of themseWes (jum imaginum). These 
images were made of wax, and painted, and were likenesses of those 
whom they represented down to the shoulders. They were pre- 
served with great care, in cases, in the atria, or halls of houses, and 
were only brought out on solemn occasions, as, for instance, the 
fooeral of a member of the family.* They were also accompanied 
with the HiuU, or names of distinction which the deceased had ac- 
quired ; and these tUuH were connected in some way by lines or 
branches, so as to exhibit the pedigree (stemma) of the family. 
Hence the word inutgines is frequently used as equivalent to nobility 
of birth,* and homo multarum imaginum signifies a person of great 
nobility, many of whose ancestors had held the higher offices of the 
state. Those individuals who were the first of their family that had 
raised themselves to any curule office were called Non homines* or 
upstarts, and those who had no images of their own or their ances- 
tors were termed IgnokiUt. Some of the most distinguished men 
in the Roman state were Non homines, za, for instance, Coruncanius, 
Cato, Mummins, Marina, Cicero, dtc. 

VI. In their dress and appearance the patricians were scarcely 
distinguished from the rest of the citizens, unless they were sena- 
tors, curule magistrates, or equites, in which case they wore, like 
the others, the ensigns peculiar to these classes. The only thing 
by which they appear to have been distinguished in their apparel 
fh>m the other citizens was a peculiar kind of shoe, whieh covered 
the whole foot and part of the leg, though it was not as high as the 
shoes of senators and the enrule magistrates. These shoes were 
fastened with four strings {eorrigia or lora patrida), and adorned 
with a lunula on the top.* 

T jrrom the time of Conf tantine the dignity of patrieius was a personal 
I title, which conferred cm the individual to whom it was granted a very 

> ilM^rocek, Siudim %%d Andeulungen, p. 56, $eqq, 
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high rank and certain privilege!. Hitherto patricians had been only gen> 
nine Roman citixens, and the dignity had descended from the father to 
his children ; bat the new dignity was created at Constantinople, and was 
not bestowed oik old Roman famiiiea. It was given, without any regard 
to persons, to snch men as had for a long time distingnished themselves 
by good and faithfdl services to the empire or the emperor. This new 
dignity was not hereditary, bnt became extinct with the death of the per- 
son on whom it was conferred ; and when, daring this period, we read of 
patrician families, the meaning is only that the head of sodi a family was 
a patrician.^ 

The name pairieiu*, daring this period, assumed the conventional mean- 
ing of " father of the emperor/'s and those who were thos distingnished 
occupied Uie highest rank among Uie iUu*tre». The consnls alone ranked 
higher than a patricixu. The titles by which 9,p<Uriciu9 was distingnish- 
ed were magnificentia, ceUUudOf emifientia, and magnUudo. They were 
either engaged in actoal service (for diey generally held the highest of- 
fices in the state, at the coort, and in the provinces), and were then called 
pairieii pret$entalei, or Uiey had only the title, and were called patricH 
codiciUarei or honor€nriL* All of them, however, were distingnished in 
their appearance and dress from ordinary persons, and seldom appeared 
before the public otherwise than in a carriage. The emperors were gen^ 
erally veiy cautious in bestowing this great distinction, though some of 
the most arbitrary despots conferred the honor upon young men, and even 
on eunuchs. Zeno decreed that no one should be made patridut who had 
not been consul, pnefect, or maguter mUUum.^ Justinian, however, did 
away with some of these restrictions. The elevation to the rank atpa- 
triciut was testified to the person by a writ called diplofna.* This digni- 
ty was not confined to Romans, or subjects of the empire, bnt was some- 
times granted to foreign princes, such as Odoacer, kii^ of the Heruli, and 
others. « 



(B.) PLBBHAirS. 

I. The PUheiatu {PlebcM or PUb9 ; Plebeii) were ttie body of com- 
moiw, or the commonalty of Rome, and constituted one of the two 
great elements of which the Roman nation consisted. The time 
when they first appear as a distinct class of Roman citizens, in con- 
tradistinction to the patricians, is in the reign of TuUus Hostilius. 
Alba, the head of the Latin confederacy, was in his reign taken by 
the Romans and razed to the ground. The most distinguished of its 
inhabitants were transplanted to Rome and received among the pa- 
tricians; but the great bulk of Alban citizens, who were likewise 

^ Zo«ia^ iL, 40; Oa$Hodor^ Vhriar^ rU S. 
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transferred to Rome, received eettlements oo the Cttlian Hill, and 
were kept in a state of submission to the popubu Ramamu or the 
patricians.* 

II. This new popalation of Rome, which in nunbec is said to have 
been equal to the old inhabitants of the city, or the patricians, were 
the Plebeians. 

III. After the conquest of Alba, Rome, in the reign of Ancus Mar- 
cius, acquired possession of a considerable extent of country, con- 
taining a number of dependent Latin towns, great numbers of the 
inhabitants of which were again transplanted to Rome, and incor- 
porated with the plebeians already settled there, and the Aventine 
was assigned to them as their habitation." Some portions of the land 
which these new citizens had possessed were given back to them 
by the Romans, so that they remained free land-owners as much as 
the conquerors themselves, and thus were distinct from the clients. 

IV. The plebeians were citizens, but not optmojure; they were 
perfectly distinct from the patricians, and the only point of contact 
between the two estates was the army. The plebeians were obliged 
to fight and shed their blood in defence of their new fellow-citizens, 
without being allowed to share any of their rights and privileges, 
and without even the right of intermarriage (eonnubium). In all ju- 
dicial matters they were completely at the mercy of the patricians, 
and had no right of appeal against any unjust sentence. ' They con- 
tinued, however, to have their own saera, which they had before the 
conquest, though these were regulated by the patrician pontiffs.* 
The plebeians were not bound, like the clients, to have a patronut. 

y . The population of the Roman state thus consisted of two op- 
posite elements : a ruling class or an aristocracy, and the common- 
alty, which last enjoyed none of the rights that might enable them 
to take part in the management of public afikirs, religious or civil. 
Their citizenship resembled the relation of aliens to a state, in which 
they are merely tolerated on condition of performing certain serv- 
ices, and they are, in fact, sometimes called peregrini, 

VI. That such a state of things could not last is a truth which 
must have been felt by every one who was not blinded by his own 
selfishness and love of dominion. Tarquinius Prisons was the first 
who conceived the idea of placing the plebeians on a footing of equal- 
ity with the old burghers, by dividing them into three tribes, which 
he intended to call after his own name and those of his friends,^ but 
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this noble plan was fimstrated by the opposition of the angur Attiis 
Narius, who probably acted the part of a representative of the patri- 
cians. All that Tarqainias could do was to effect the admission of 
the noblest plebeian families into the three old thbes, who were dis- 
tiogiMshed from the old patrician families by the names of Raranes, 
Tities, and Luceres tecundi, and their gentes are sometimes desig- 
nated by the epithet minoru.^ 

VII. It was reserved for his soocessor, Senrins Tullias» to give 
the commonalty a regular internal organization, and to determine 
their relations to the patricians. He first divided the city into four 
parts, and then the subject country around, which was inhabited by 
plebeians, into twenty-six regions or local tribes,* and in these re- 
gions he assigned lots of land to those plebeians who were yet with- 
out landed property. Each tribe had its prefect, called Tribunus,' 
The tribes had also their own gacra, festivals, and meetings {CamUia 
TribiUa), which were convoked by their tribunes. 

VIII. Still, however, the plebeians possessed no right to interfere 
in any way in* the management of public affairs, or in the elections, 
which were left entirely to the senate and the patrician curia. These 
rights, however, they obtained by another regulation of Servius Tul- 
lius. For this purpose, he instituted a census, and divided the wliole 
body of Roman citizens, plebeians as well as patricians, into five 
classes, according to the amount of their property. Taxation and 
the military duties were arranged, according to these classes, in 
such a way that the heavier burdens fell upon the wealthier class- 
es. The whole body of citizens thus divided was formed into a 
great national assembly called Comiiia Centuriata. 

IX. In this assembly the plebeians now met the patricians appa- 
rently on a footing of equality, but the votes were distributed in such 
a way that it was always in the power of the wealthiest classes, to 
which the patricians naturally belonged, to decide a question before it 
was put to the vote of the poorer classes. In this constitution, thus 
established by Servius, the plebeians, as such, did not obtain admis- 
sion to the senate, nor to the highest magistracy, nor to any of the 
priestly offices. To all these offices the patricians alone thought 
themselves entitled by divine right. The plebeians also continued 
to be excluded from occupying any portion of the public land, which 
as yet was possessed only by the patricians, and they were only 
altowed to keep their cattle upon the common pasture. 

X. In the early times of the republic there was a constant strug- 
gle between the two orders, the history of which belongs to the his- 

1 !■ — - — I |-- 
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tory of Rome, and can not be given here. Eyeotually the plebeiaos 
gained access to ail the civil and religious offices, until at last the 
two hostile elements became united into one great body of Roman 
citizens with equal rights, and a state of thmffs arose totally difier- 
from what had existed before. f J^ 

It firequestly oocnn ia the history of Bomethat one and the same getu, 
orvhoiue, oontaios plebeian u well as patrician familiea. In the gent 
Ctn-ne^ti^^ inatance, we find the plebeian families of the Balln, Mam' 
mida, Mervhn,^., along with the patrician Seipiones, SuUa, LerUuli, Slo. 
The occarreocedfN,^i8 phenomenon may be accounted for in different 
ways. It may hare befeBhtl^t one branch of a plebeian family was made 
patrician, while the other rema'iB«d42lebeians.^ It may also have happen- 
ed that two families had the same nom^^^iZtnicm, withont being ac- 
tnal members of the same gens.* Again, a |iii(fTn>a family niijllH go over 
to the plebeians, and as such a family continaed to bear the*n2llie^ its 
AiM gena apparently contained aplebeian iaiai^«' 
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(C.) EQUXTES. 

I. Great confusion has prevailed on the subject of the Roman 
eqnitea among modem writers, from confounding the equitea aa 
constituting merely a division of the Roman army, with the equitea 
as forming a distinct class, or ordo, in the Roman constitution. The 
Ibrmer belong properly to the subject of military antiquities. 

II. As, however, an account of the Equestrian order must neces- 
sarily contain some alluaiona to the military class of equites, we 
have deemed it expedient to give here a sketch of both in succes- 
sion, commencing with the latter aa the earlier organization of the 
two. \ 

' The Equitee as a MUitary Clats, 

I. Romnlna ia said to have formed three centuries of equites ; and 
these were the same as the thiieo hi^idred Ctleree^ whom he kept 
about hia person in peace and war. /X century was taken from each 
of the three tribes, the Ramnea^^itienses, and Luceres.* Tarquin- 
iua Priacua added three mqr^, under the title of Ramnea, Titien- 
aes, and Lncerea posteriopei.* These were the six patrician centu- 
riea of equites, often referred to under the name of the sex suffragiiu 
To these Servius 3l3llius added twelve other centuries, for admis- 
sion into which, property and not birth waa a qualification. A prop- 




^ BruL, 16 ; Id., de Lig.y li., 3; SvA., Ner.^ 1. 
» Cfe., JBmt, 16 ; Ttoc, Ann., lii., 48. » iw., Ir., 16 ; P/iii., B. IT., xrfiL, 4. 
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erty qualification, boweYer, besides biitb, s^ms also to bave been 
required in the earlier six.* / \ ft 

II. Property, honvever, was not tbe ptily qmaiificatioo for admis* 
sion into tbe twelve Servian oentories'*, for in tbe ancient times of 
the republic, n^ one was admitted unless bis yharacter was unblem- 
ished, and bis fitber and grandfatber bad beibn born freemen. 

III. Eacb of tlie eqaites received a bom from the state {equus \ 
jmhlicut), or mon^y to purchase one, as wll as a sum of money for 

its annual support'.' Tbe expense of thb support was defrayed by 
tbe orphans and ui^arried females ;.<%ince, in a military state, it 
could not be esteem^ unjust that tb^ women and the children were 
to contribute largely fjor those whofought in behalf of them and of 
tbe commonwealth.* The purchafte money for a knight^s horse was 
called at e^ue^fre,. and Its annual provision €u hardearium.^ The 
former amounted, according t^ivy, to ten thousand assesf and the 1 
latter to two thousand.* \ / \ 

lY. In tbe course of tini|rwe read of another class of equites in 
Roman history who did no^ljecelve a h<orse from tbe state, and who 
were not included in tb^ei^teen centnries. This latter class is 
first mentioned by Livy/in hV account of the siege of Veil, B.C. 
408. He says that dunng the f lege, when the Romans bad at one 
time BufiTered great wasters, aH those citizens who had an eques- 
trian fortune, and n^borse allotted to them, volunteered to serve 
,with their own boriSes ; and he a^ds, that from this time equites 
first began to ser^ wi|Eh their owi^^steeds. The foot soldiers had 
received pay a (^ y#ars before ;' ^d two years afterward, B.C. 
401, the pay of tlj4 eq|&ites was made three-fold that of the infantry.* 

V. From the^jrear B.C. 403, there wens, therefore, two classes of 
Roman knightii : one who received borate from the state, and are, 
therefore, frequently called equites equo publico,* and sometimes 
Flexuminet c^ TrosnUi,^* and another classj who served when they 
were requiyed, with their own horses, but were not classed among 
the eightobn centuries. As they served on horseback, they were 
called egifites ; and when spoken of in opposition to cavalry, which 
did not eonsist of Roman citizens, they were also called equites Ro^ 
mani ; but they had no legal claim to the name of equites, since, in 
ancient times,' this title was strictly confined to those who received 
horses from the state." 

*OilBarlv^ 27. » Xn»., L, 43. * Ib^ v., 7. ' lb., ir, 59. 

• Ib^ y., 13. Compare NUhukr, Bom, HUt^ IL, p. 439. • Ci&, PkiL, vL, 5. 

^* PUn^ H. M, zzxlii^ 9 ; IVtiitf, t, v, GdtUing makei It an Etrurian word 
(Otteh. der RSm. AmCw., p. 373). ^^ PUn., H, Ny xxxUL, 7. 
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VI. The inspection of the equites who had received bones from 
the state belonged to the censors, who had the power of depriving 
mn eques of his horse, and reducing him to the condition of an ttra- 
lian {ararium faciebafU)t^ that is, dcprivinc/Kiin of all his rights and 
priTileges except freedom, and yet comp^ing him to pay taxes to 
the staN^ They conld also give the vacant horse to the most dis- 
tinguishe^of the equites who had previbusly served at their own 
expense, ^or these purposes they msd^ during their censorship a 
public inspe^ion {equUatum reeognoMcefant) of all the knights who 
possessed puMic horses.* The inspection took place in the forum. 
The tribes wera taken in order, and each knight was summoned by 
name. Every one, as his name was c^ed, walked past the censors, 
leading his horse.X / 

VII. If the censOTs had no fiiult t^ find either with the character 
of the knight or the>equipments o/his horse, they ordered him to 
pass on {traduc equii^ \^ but if, in the contrary, they considered 
him unworthy of his ralk, they s^ck him out of the list of knights, 
and deprived him of his^horse, ir ordered him to sell it,* with the 
intention, no donbt, that ihe person thus degraded should refund to j 
the state the money whic\ hM been advanced to him for its pur 
chase.* 

Yin. This review of the ecj^ites by the censors must not be con 
founded with the Equitum T^a^ectio, which was a solemn proces- 
sion of the body every yean on toWldes (16tb) of July. The proces- 
sion started from the tenlple of Mkrs outside the city, and passed 
through the city over thef forum, anci^by the temple of the Dioscuri. 
On this occasion the equites were alv^ys crowned with olive chap- 
lets, and wore their state dress, the traha, a white toga ornamented 
with puiple horizontal stripes, together With all the honorable dis- 
tinctions which they gained in battle.* 

IX. The class of equites whom we are here considering still ex- 
isted during the latter years of the republic, but had entirely ceased 
to serve as hors^oldiers in the army. The cavalry of the Roman: 
legion no longer consisted, as in the time of Polybius, of Roman 
equites, but their place was supplied by the cavalry of the allied 
states. It is evident that Caesar, in his Gallic wars, possessed no 
Roman cavalry.^ When he went to an interview with Ariovistus, 
and was obliged to take cavalry with him, we are told that he did 
not dare to trust his safety to the Gallic cavalry, and therefore 
mounted his legionary soldiers upon the horses of the latter.* The 

» Uv^ xxiv., 43. » /A, xantix., 44 ; Vol. Max., iL. 9, 6. » VdL Max^ U^ h ICX 

* JJv^ xxxix.. 44 ; Id., xxix.. 37. • Niebuhr, HitL Itmn., L, p. 433. 
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Roman equites are, howcTer, frequently mentioned in the Gallic and 
cItU wars, but never as common soldiers ; they were officers at- 
tiM^ed to the staff of the general, or commanded the cavalry of the 
aIliee^or sometimes the legions.^ 

X. when Augustas took upon himself, in B.C. 29, the prafeetura 
fNontm, orSuperintendence of publio' morals (there having been no 
censors in tKe state after B.C. QO), he frequently reviewed the 
troops of equii^, and restored t6e long-neglected custom of the 
' Tranneetio^ YriMfi this time these equites formed an honorable 
corps, from which ah the higher officers in the army* and the chief 
magistrates in the state weie chosen. Admission into this body 
was equivalent to an introdCiction into public life, and was, there- 
fore, esteemed a great privilege. If a young man was not admitted 
into this body, he was exqiuded from all civil offices of any import- 
ance except in municipa),4own3,>aad also from all rank in the army 
with the exception of centurion, v 

XL All those equit/s who wero Vot employed in actual service 
were obliged to reeid/at Rome,* wher^ they were allowed to fill the 
lower magistraciesi which entitled a person to admission into the 
* senate. They were divided into six ftirm^k. each of which was com- 
manded by an o^cer, who is frequently mentioned in inscriptions 
^ ' as Snir equitum Romanorum turma I. II., 6^^., or commonly Sevir 
iurma or Sevir furmarum equitum Romanorum. ^ 

XII. In the Hme of the censors, the eques wh(^ name stood first 
^ on the censor^ roll was styled Prineepa JuventuHs^ In the reign of 

Augustus this appellation was conferred upon Galas and Lucius 
Cesar, the grandsons of that emperor,* and it became the custom 
thenoeforwird to confer the title, as well as that of Seifir, upon the 
probable successor to the throne when be first entered Ipto public 
life, and was presented with an equus jmblieug* 

XIII. After the time of Diocletian, the equites became on\y acity 
guard, under the command of the prafeehu vigilum ; but th^ still 
retained, in the time of Yalentinian and Valens, A.D. 364, thd sec- 
ond rank in the city, and were not subject to corporeal punishment.^ 

- I Respecting the MagiaUr Equitum, see Dictator. ^ I 

' ^ The Equites as a Class or Ordo in the Constitution. 

I. In the year B.C. 183, a new class, called Ordo Equestris, or 
the Equestrian Order, was formed in the state by the Lex Semprih 

» Bdl OaU^ viL, 70 ; BdL Civ., L, 77 ; Ui^ 71, &c. • Suet., Aug., 38. 

> 8u«L, Avg., 38 ; Ctetui, 25. « Dion Cam., Vol, 9. 

> Tmc^ Ann^ L, 3; Monum. Anci/r. 
• Cofiua., M. Anum. PkU., 6 ; Lati^id^ OmmwL, 1. ? Cod. Tkeodos., 6. tit 36. 
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nia^ introduced by C. Gracchas. By this law, or one passed a fev 
years afterward, every person who was to be choeen a judex waa 
required to be above thirty and under sixty years of age ; to have 
either an eqwts publicum, or to be qualified by his fortune to have one ; 
and not to be a senator.^ The nuoiber of Judices required yearly 
was chosen from this class by the Frator Urbanu*.* 

II. The fortune required was four hundred sestertia, or four hund- 
red thousand sestertii, which amount of property it was even re- 
quisite, in the time of Tiberius, that not only the individual himself 
should possess, but that his father and grandfather before him should 
have owned. 

III. As the name of equites had been originally extended from 
those who possessed the public horses to those who served with 
their own horses, it now came to be applied to all those persons who 
were qualified by their fortune to act as judices, in which sense the 
word is usually employed by Cicero. 

IV. AAer the reform of Sulla, which entirely deprived the eques< 
trian order of the right of being chosen as judices, and the passing 
of the Lex Aurelia (B.C. 70), which ordained that the judiees should 
be chosen from the senators, equites, and tribuni ararii, the influence 
of the order, says Pliny, was still maintained by the publicani, or 
farmers of the public taxes.* 

y. We find that the publicani were almost always called equites, 
not because any particular rank was necessary in order to obtain 
* from the state the farming of the taxes, but because the state was 
not accustomed to let them to any one who did not possess a con- 
siderable fortune. Thus the publicani are frequently spoken of by 
Cicero as identical with the equestrian order.* The consulship of 
Cicero, and the active part which the knights then took in suppress- 
ing the conspiracy of Catiline, tended still farther to increase the 
power and influence of the equestrian order ; and from that time, 
according to Pliny,* it became a third body {corpus) in the state, and 
to the title of Senatus Populusque Romanus there began to be added 
JSt Equestris Ordo. 

VI. In B.C. 63, a distinction was conferred upon them which 
tended to separate them still farther from the plebs. By the Lex 
Roscia Othonis, introduced by L. Roscius Otho, and passed in that 
year, the first fourteen seats in the theatre behind the orchestra was 
given to the equites.* They also possessed the right of wearing 
the Clavus Augustus (see Clavus), and subsequently obtained the 

> Plni^ C. Qraeek^ 5; Appian., Bell Civ^ L, S2; Toe., Ann^ ziL, Ca 
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privilege of wearing a gold ring, which was originally confined to 
the equites equo publico. 

VII. The number of equites increased greatly under the early 
emperors, and all persons were admitted into the order, provided 
they possessed the requisite property,* without any inquiry into their 
character, or into the free birth of their father and grandfather. 
The order, in consequence, gradually began to lose all the consider- 
ation which it had acquired during the later times of the republic. 

VIII. Augustus formed a select class of equites, consisting of 
those equites who possessed the property of a senator, and the old 
requirement of free birth up to the grandfather. He permitted this 
class to wear the latM clavus ;* and also allowed the tribunes of the 
plebs to be chosen from them, as well as the senators, and gave 
them the option, at the termination of their office, to remain in the 
senate or return to the equestrian order.* This class of knights was 
distinguished by the special title ofUluslre* (sometimes intignet and 
tplendidi) equites Romania 

IX. The formation of this distinct class tended to lower the others 
still more in public estimation. I In the ninth year of the reign o'Tj 

f Tiberius, an attempt was made to improve the order by requiring 
^ -ihe old qualifications of free birth up to the grandfather, together 
witk that of fortune already referred to, and by strictly fofiiidding 
any one to wear the gold ring unless he possessed this qualification. 
This regulation, however, was of little avail, as the emperors fre- 
quently admitted freedmen into the equestrian order.' When pri-* 
vate persons were nojonger appointed judices, the necessity for a 
distinct class in the community, like the Equestrian order, ceased 
entirely, and the gold ring came at length to be worn by all free cit- 
izens. Even slaves, after their mamimission, were allowed to wear 
it by special permission from the emperor, which appears to have 
been usually granted, provided the patronus gave his consent.* 

a PATRONS AND CLIENTS. 

I. The second division requiring our attention is that of Patronf 
and i^lients. or Patroni and Clientes, _ 

II. In the earliest times of the Roman state we find a class of per- 
sons called Clientegj who must not be confounded, as they oAen have 
been, with the plebeians, from whom they were entirely distinct.^ 

III. The clients were not slaves : they had property of their own 
and freedom, and appear to have had votes in the comitia centuriata, 

> Horat^ Ep^f 1, 1, 58. a Ovid., Triu., Iv., 10, 35. 
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but tbey did not possess the full rights of Roman citixens ; and the 
peculiarity of their condition consisted in every client being in a 
state of dependence upon or subjection to some patrician, who was 
called his patronvM^ and to whom he owed certain rights and duties. 
The patronus, on the other hand, likewise incurred certain obliga- 
tions toward his client. 

IV. The relationship between patron and client was expressed by 
the word eUentela,^ which also expressed the whole body of a man's 
clients. 

V. The patron was the legal adviser of the client ; he was the 
client's guardian and protector, as he was the guardian and protec- 
tor of his own chiMren ; he maintained the client's suit when he 
was wronged, and defended him when another complained of being 
wronged by him : in a word, the patron was the guardian of the 
client's interests, both private and public* 

VI. The client, on the other hand, contributed to the marriage 
portion of the patron's daughter, if the patron was poor; and to his 
ransom, or that of his children, if they were taken prisoners ; he 
paid Ihe cost and damages of a suit which the patron lost, and any 
penalty in which he was condemned ; he bore a part of the patron's 
expenses incurred by his discharging public duties, or filling the 
honorable places in the state.' 

VII. Neither patron nor client could accuse each other, or bear 
' testimony against or give his vote against the other. This relation- 
%8hip between patron and client was hereditary, and resembled in all 

respects the relationship by blood. It became a point of honor with 
patrician families to have as many clients as possible.* 

VIII. The relation of a master to his liberated slave {libertus) was 
also expressed by the term paironuSf and the libertus was the clicM 
of the patronus. 

IX. Distinguished Romans were also the protectors of states and 
cities which were in a certain relation of subjection to or depend- 
ence on Rome.* This species of patronage was also hereditary, and 
thus became a badge of several illustrious families. lathis way the 
Sicilians were under the patronage of the Marcelli ;* the Bortonien- 
ses of the Antonii ;' the Allobroges of the Fabii ;' the Lacedemoni- 
ans of the Claudii.* This kind of patronage generally dated from 
the subjugation of the city or community by a member of the family 
that afterward retained the rights of patronage. 

\ ^ In the days of Roman freedom, clients were in the habit of testifying 

\i Cie,,ad Att^ xiv.. 12: » Dionys., I. e. » lb., I. e. « 16., I ft 
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mpect (or tbeir |>atroii by thronging his atrium, or faaU, at an eariy hour, 
and escortiog him to places of poblic resort when he WMit abroad. Aa 
an'^MuMwledgment of these ooortesies, some of the number were uaaily 
invited io partake of the evening meal. After the extinction of liberty, 
the prese^be of sach guests, who had now lost all political importance, 
was soon regaled as an irksome restraint, while at the same time many 
of the noble and^Kealthy were unwilling to sacrifice the pompons display 
of a numerous bodyo^etainers. Hence the practice was iutrodaccd un- 
der the empire of besd^uig on each client, when he presented himself 
for his morning visit, a cert^ portion of food as a substitute and compen- 
aation for the occasional invitalimi to a regular supper {atna recta)^ and 
this dole, being carried off in a linKhaaket provided for the purpose, re- 
ceived the name of iportula. 

For the sake of convenience, it soon bebame common to give an equir- 
alent in money, the sum established by genbnd usage being a hundred 
quadrantes.^ The donation in money, however^ did not entirely super- 
aede the tportula given in kind, for we 6nd in Juv^^l a lively description 
of a great man's vestibule crowded with dependants, ^ach attended by a 
slave bearing a portable kitchen to receive the viands ahd keep them hot 
while they were carried home.* Under the empire, groM numbeni of 
the lower orders derived their whole sustenance, and the nHids for^xll- 
nary expenditure, exclusively from this souroe, while even th"^ high-bom 
did not scruple to increase their incomes by taking advantage of the os- 
tentatious profusion of the rich and vain.' 

a TRIBES AND CURLS. 

I. We come next in order to the diyision of the people into Tnbet 
and Curia, a subject to which aUosion has already been partially 
made. 

II. The burghers or patricians, as has before been remarked,* con> 
sisted originally of three tribes, called Ramnetf Tities, and LucereSf 
or Ramnensu, TitienseSf and Lucerenses, Each of these tribes con- 
sisted of ten curia^ and each curia of ten genUs, and of the same 
number of decuria, which were established for reptesentative and 
military purposes. 

III. The first tribe, or RamnM, was a Latin colony on the Pala- 
tine Hin, said to have been founded by Romulus. As long as it stood 
alone, it contained only one hundred gentes, and had a senate of one 
hundred members. The second tribe, or Tities, were Sabine settlers, 
on the Quirinal and Viminal Hills, under King Tatius. When these 
became united to the Ramnes, the number of gentes, as well as that 
of senators, was increased to two hundred. 

IV. These two tribes continued probably for a considerable time 

i Juv^ Sol, I, laO ; MartUtL, x., 70, 75. "> Ju9., SaL, iii., d49. 
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after their unioQ to be the patricians of Rome, until the third tribe, 
the LucereSf became united with them. The Luoerea eonsisted 
chiefly of Etruscans, and were settled on the Caslian HilL The 
union between the Ramnet and Tities took place in the time of Rom- 
ulus ; but the Lueeres were not added until the reign of Tarquinius 
Priscus, who on that occasion increased the number of senators to 
three hundred. 

v. These three ancient tribes must be carefallj distinguished from 
the thirty tribes subsequently established by Senrius Tidlius. They 
consisted entirely of patricians, and continued of political importance 
almost down to the period of the decemviral legislation ; but after 
this time they no looger occur in the history of Rome except as an 
obsolete institution. 

VI. We now come to the plebeian tribes. These were estab- 
lished by Servius Tullius, who dirided the whole body of the ple- 
beians into thirty tribes, in imitation of the thirty patrician curia- 
Four of these tribes were for the city, and were called tribus nrftofitf, 
or city tribes ; the remainder were for the country around Rome, 
and were caUed country tribes, or tribug rustiea. 

Vir. i^e numb^t dl GWy ITlQeS ailii^ays "remained the same, an4* 
\ej were called by the same names as the regions which ^is^oc- 
cupia|{, ^tt^urami, Esquilina, CoUina, and Potaxina.^ l^htf'Twenty- / 
six conhHgrtribes were reduced to sixteen aftej^k^'war with Por- / 
sena, that mdh«i;gh having deprived Rome^A^tme third of her terri-/ 
tory, or, in other wbid^^f ten tribes. Subsequently, however, adf 

\ditiotts were again made^^stt^^eountry tribes at different periods! 
until their number rea9bedthirty!biia»,and that of all the tribes thirtf> 
five. This _ai iH i tffir '"'hi 'j" ft' ^ 'i f' rn ^lT flji'' "fnn' i j ii HUx m^ 
1lRf!nedlhereafler unaltered. 

VIII. Down to the period of the decemviral legislation, it appears 
probable that the tribes established by Servius were entirely ple- 
beian. From this time, however, the patricians and their clients 
were incorporated in them. The city tribes at first were on an 
equal footing in point of respectability with the country ones, or, 
rather, were superior to them in this respect ; at length, however, 
becoming crowded with the rabble, they were considered less re- 
spectable, and most of the wealthier men enrolled themselves in the 
countiy tribe in which their farms happened to lie. 

a certain order iacdo tribuum) was Observed, in-t^hich th^ were 

called upon to give their votes, ^fhe first in>he order of s^ession 

was t he tribus Suburana, and t he last the Amicnsig.* Any perso n 

1 ram, L.L^Y., 56 ; J^tettw, f.e. OrbMMtnUtu, * Cic^dtL^, Agr^H^HO. 
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beloD^g to a tribe had, in imfi^ant documents, to aMto his own 
Qsme th§K0f his tribe, in Ui'e ablative case.^ • \ 




Each of the oqantry ^bes waa stibdivided into/f certaLo no^ber of 
diatxictfl called pa^\f By the term jtagi were oi^iuaUy meant iHrtified 
places hi the neij^bo^l^)od of Home, to which^e coontry people imisbt 
retreat in caB« gf'a hoatilelnroad.* Sabsequ^tly, however, the name iraa 
given to the co^a^ adjoining the fortifiednrillage, as well as to the vU- 
lage itself, m whic^ Htter sense it is here employed. There was a mag- 
istrate at the head of ekbt^j^a^s, who kept a register of the names and 
property of all persons in thd fiagtis, raised the taxes, and snnmioned the 
people, when necessary, to war. Each jMi^<4iad its own sacred rites, 
and an aunoal festival called PagandJui.* The pagans or inhabitants of 
the pagi, had their regular meetings, at which they passed resolations> 
This division of the coantiy people into pagi cOBt|naed to the latest times 
of the Roman empire. 

The term pagani is often used in opposition to mUitet,^iXiA is applied to 
all who were not soldiers, even though they did not live in the coontry.* 
The Christian writers gave the name o{ pagani to those persona who ad* 
hered to the old Roman religion, becaase the latter continued to b^v^en- 
erally believed by the country people after Christianity had become ths.^ 
prevailing religion of the inhabitants of the towns.* 

X. Each of the thirty curitB at Rome had a president called Cu» 
riOf who performed the sacred rites, a participation in which senred 
as a bond of nnion among the members. The Curiones themselves 
formed a college of thirty priests, and were presided over by an offi- 
cer called Curio MaximuM, Each of these corporations had its com- 
mon hall called curto, in which meetings were held for religious and 
other purposes. 

« 

4. CLASSES AND CENTURIES. 

I. Servius Tullius, the author of the division into tribes which 
has just been mentioned, made another arrangement of the Roman 
people into Classes and Centuries ( Clatses et Centurice). 

II. The object of the legislator appears to have been to unite into 
one body the popultts or patricians (the old burgesses of the three 
tribe8)i and the pUbs or commonalty, who had grown op by their 
side, and to give the chief weight in the state to wealth and num- 
bers rather than to birth and family pretensions. 



1 Compare Bidttr, Handb. der ROm. AUertkUm^ voL il., pt L, p. 164, aegq. 

• Dionya., iv., 15. 

• Id., ir., 15 ; Varro, L. L,, vi, 24, 26, ed. MiUler ; Macrob^ Sat, i, 16^ &0. 

• OraUi, Imar^ n. 3793, 4063, 106, dtc. 

» PWa., ^., x^ 18 ; Jiir., Sat., xvi., 32; SttH., Aug., 27. 

« l9idant$, vjiL, 10; CehI Tk«od^ 16, tit 10; Cod. JtuL, L, tb. IL 
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m. With a Tiew to this, he formed a plao, by virtne of which the 
people would vote, on all important questions, according to their 
equipments when on military service, and according to the position 
which they occupied in the great phalanx or army of the city : in 
other words, according to their property ; for it was this which en- 
abled them to equip themselves according to the prescribed method, 
y. This arrangement considered the whole state as forming^ 
regular army, with its cavalry, heavy-armed infantiy, reserve, car- 
penters, musicians, and baggage train. The cavalry included, first, 
the six equestrian centuries, or the sex suffragia, which consisted 
exclusively of patricians, who had the requisite amount of property ; 
to which were added twelve centuries of plebeian equites, selected 
from the richest members of the commonalty.^ 

y. The foot soldiers were organized in five classes, as foUows : 
The first class consisted of those whose property amounted to at 
least one hundred thousand asses, or pounds' weight of copper. 
They were equipped in a complete suit of bronze armor. In order 
to give their wealth and importance its proper political influence, 
they were reckoned as forming eighty centuries, namely, forty of 
young men {juniitres) from seventeen to forty-five years, and forty 
of older men {semores), of forty-five years and upward. 

y I. The second class consisted of those whose property was above 
seventy-five thousand, and under one b undred thousand asses. They 
were equipped with the wooden scutum instead of the bronze clipeus, 
but had no coat of mail. They made up twenty centuries, ten of 
juniores and ten of seniores. 

yil. The third class consisted of those whose property was above 
fifty thousand asses, and below seventy-five thousand, and who had 
neither coat of mail nor greaves. They formed the same number 
of centuries as the second class, similarly divided into juniores and 
seniores. 

yill. The fourth class consisted of those whose property was 
above twenty-five thousand asses, and below fifty thousand. They 
were armed with the pike and javelin only. This class also con- 
tained twenty centuries. 

IX. The fifth class consisted of those whose property was between 
twelve thousand five hundred, and twenty-five thousand asses. They 
were armed with slings and darts, and formed thirty centuries. 

X. The first four classes composed the phalanx ; the fifth class 
the light-armed infantry. Those citizens whose property fell short 
of the qualification for the fifth class were reckoned as supemume- 

» Z<»M i., 43 ; Dionya,, !▼., 16, &c. Thcae are the principal authoritfea on tho 
fabdivif ioni io qoeation, although differing in aomo particulara from one anoOier. 

By 
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raries, and did not form any class. Of thAe, howeyer, there were 
two centuries of the accensi and velatif whose property exceeded 
fifteen hundred asset ; one centniy of the jtroUiariit^ whose property 
was under fifteeen hundred atses, and above three hundred and 
seventy-five ; and one century of the cdpUe-censi, whose property 
fell short of three hundred and seventy-five asses. 

XI. AH the centuries thus tkr mentioned were classed according 
to their property; but besides these there were three centuries 
which were classed according to their occupation, namely, the 
fabri* or carpenters, attached to the centuries of the first class ; the 
eortticines or horn-blowers, and the tubicines or liticines, the trum- 
peters, who were reckoned with the fourth class. 

XII. Thus there would be in all one hundred and ninety-five cen- 
turies, eighteen of cavalry, one hundred and forty of heavy infantry, 
thirty of light infantry, four of reserve and camp-followers, and three 
of smiths and musicians.* 

XIII. In voting, it was intended to give the first class and the 
equites a preponderance over the rest of the centuries, and this was. 
efiTected as we have just mentioned ; for the first class, with the 
equites and fabri, amounted to ninety-nine centuries, and the last 
four classes, with the supernumeraries and mdsiciaos, to ninety-six 
centuries, who were thus outvoted by the others, even though they 
themselves were unanimous. Even if we suppose that the fabri 
were expected to vote rather with the lower classes than with the 
first class to which they were assigned, the first class, with the 
knights, would still have a majority of one ceotury. 



CHAPTER III. 

REVOLUTIONS OF POLITICAL POWER. 

SBGAL G0VBam»NT. — STRUG0LB8 OV THB PATBXCUN8 AND FLBBBl- 
AN8. — OVBRTHBOW OF THB BBPDBLIC. 

I. The Roman government was ever in a progressive state of de- 
velopment, and therefore it must be distinguished according to its 
different periods. 

^ The Proletarii were so called because tfaoy furnlBhed nothing bat oSisprmg 
(prole*) to the state. Compare Cic, de Repub^ ii., 23 : " ProUtaruu ncminavU, vt 
tz ttf quasi proles^ id est, giuui pn^eni»$, chitaUa expeOari videretur." 

a Livy and Dionyaias make two centuries of fabri, but Cicero only one {Cic^ I &). 
Niebuhr inclines to Cicero's opinion. (iZom. Hi$L^ U p. 4.53.) 

3 On the discrepancy between the statements of Livy and Dionydus, relatiTe to 
the number and arrangement of the centuries of the clasees, consult the remarks 
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n. Doriof the etriiirt period, when the ancient family^tribes 
alone constituted the people {popmlus), a king, indeed, stood at the 
head ; bat he only appears as the first of the pop^Uu, and could only 
aet in conjunction with the popular council The goremment, there* 
fore, appears to have been essentially democratic, as at Sparta, where 
the citixens had a determining Tote along with their kings. The king 
was chosen by the people in the camiiU eitritua, or assembly of the 



III. Hie senate agreed among themseWes on the penon to be 
proposed by the inierrtx to the curia ; and hence the interrex is said 
rogare regem, to put his acceptance to the yote. When the king bsd 
been accepted, the unmediate sanction of the gods was sought for 
by his inauguration. It was necessary, howerer, to invest him with 
the tmperimm by a specific law, which he himself proposed, and the 
rejection of which mast hsTe compelled him to resign his dignity. 

IV. The king united in himself the ofllce of general, of high priest, 
and of supreme judge. He summoned the popular assemblies, and 
brought matters before them. He was also iuTested with the su- 
perintendence over morals. He sat every eighth day, according to 
the Tuscan fashion, administering justice, when every one might 
bring his case before him, and might appeal, if necessary, from his 
decision to the peo|^. The badges of the kings were the TrMbeCf 
a white robe adorned with stripes of purple ; or the Toga Frtmsta^ 
a white robe bordered with porple; a golden crown {diadtma) ; an 
ivory sceptre {$eipio thumnu) ; the mUs ewndu^ or curole chair ; and 
twelve lictors, with the/<ucet and BteurUy that is, carrying each a 
bundle of rods (Jascet) with an axe (neuru) in the middle, emble- 
matic of the power of lifo and death. 

v. The badges of the kings and Roman magistrates were bor- 
rowed from the Tasoans.* According to Pliny, Romulus osed only 
the Trabea; and the Tifga Ptauxia was introduced by Tullus Hos- 
tilius.* 

VI. In no case was the gafenaa&ai of the kings at first either 
monarchical or monarebieo-aristocratica], but a species of democrat^ 
leal government, as plainly appears frcMn a comparison with the Athe- 
nian and Spartan democracy.* Hence the efibrts of Tarquinins Su- 
perbns to render himself independent of the senate proved eventu- 
ally unaTailing, since Servius had previously procured civil rights 



of Niebnfar, Sam. JHa, L, p. 43«p ftqq^ and ad CSfe^ dt Jtqntft^ p. 91, «rf Bffim., 1883 ; 
Ortuur,p,lX,9$n. ^ Compu« Ai«ft«Ar, 1Z0M. ilifC, L, p. 9i% MM* 

* Lto^ Lt 8 ; Flor^ L, 5 ; Satt^ CoL, 51 ; Dionjfs^ UL, 61. 

* Plin^ H. N^ ix., 39, s. 63 ; tIU., 48, a. 74. 

* PWy^., iv., 11, j«n. ; Gbtt, Ram. Ani^ p. OO, Mff. 
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for the plebeians, which rendered the opposition to the encroach* 
ments of regal power still more obstinate. 

yil. After the expulsion of the kings, the goTemment became 
aristocratical ; the patrician families were in sole possession, as.be- 
fore remarked, of all the magistracies, all the religions offices, in a 
word, of all civil and military honors.^ The oppression which thej 
exercised toward the plebeians increased in rigor until it produced 
a rebellion among the latter, the existing laws afibrding them no 

protection. 

VIII. The plebeians at last obtained, by violence, a remission of 
debts {nova tabula), and magistrates of their own, to protect their 
rights {Triifuni pUbis)^ whose persons should be inviolable {sacro' 
9tmcii), and who could nullify a decree of the senate by their veto, 
if the same should appear to be against the interests of the people. 
Along with^iem were created the Plebeian ^Ediles {JEdilet PUbeii), 
to be, as it ^re, their assistants, and to determine certain imttor 
causes which the tribunes committed to them. Subsequently, :> 
through the exertions of the tribune Publilius Volero, the plebeian 
comitia of tribes, by means of the Lex PublUia, obtained the right^of / 
electing their own magistrates, and deliberating on matters afiec^..^ 
ing the whole nation, and not such ohly as might concern the pUb^\^ . 

IX. The Laws of the Twelve Tables again disturbed the balance ^ 
of power between the plebeians and patricians, since they fav6red 
the latter more than the former. This occasioned new struggles, 
which proved no less successful than the preceding ones, and the ^ 
people were now invested with the same civil rights', and were ""^^ 
placed, with a few unimportant exceptions, upon a footing of fiill 
equality with the patricians^ The goyemment of Rome was now 
brought to its just equilibrium, and the republic was managed for a 
considerable period with quiet and moderation.' 

X. The struggle, however, of these conflicting elements subse- 
quently broke out afresh, and more fatally than before. The fickle 
and excitable plebs, having now attained to the possession of the 
power enjoyed by the e&rlier populus, became hanghty and overbear- 
ing in their turn, and eventually open to the most shameful political 
corruption. The abuses which ensued furnished the senate with an 
opportunity of regaining a portion of their former dignity and power, 
which they did not fail to turn to advantage. Soon, however, pop- 
ular leaders arose to resist these and other encroachments, and par- 
ticularly the two Gracchi, who fell a sacrifice to tljfbir endeavors to 
secure to the people a share in the public domaiti. These dissen- 
sions prevented the development and consolidation of the popular 

> JUv^ yrU 40, teg. ; Can, Lc » Sail, Jvg^ 41 ; JfonXcfjfKicic, p. 81, fc^. 
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jKfwer r and they broaght upon the political stage eoeli men as the 
▼iolent Marios, who cootemDed all law, and bis no less Tiolent an- 
tagonist SuUa. Both these individuals contributed to destroy the 
energies of the state, thongh the latter appeared in the character of 
an aristocrat, and the former in that of a friend to the people ; for 
both exhibited their contempt of laws and customs by yiolent alter- 
ations of the existing constitution.^ 

XL Sulla, in partienlar, diminished the power of the people by lim- 
iting the authority of the tribunes and by eleyating the senate, to 
whom he restored the power of acting as judices, which had been 
taken from them by Caius Gracchus, and transferred to the new order 
of BquUa. This laid the foundation of fresh struggles between the 
people and the aristocracy. The first attempt to abolish these regu- 
lations was made during the life-time of Sulla, and repeated after his 
death by M. Anrelius Lepidus ; then by the tribune Sicinius ; but by 
both in vain. The consul L« Aurelius Cotta, in conjunction with the 
tribune Opimius, was more successful ; and their example was fol- 
lowed by Pompey, who was supported by the tribune M. Lollios 
Palicanus and by Julius Cssar. But they acted only from inter- 
ested motives, and not for the general weal ; and in the subsequent 
struggle between Pompey and Cesar, the republic itself was OTsr- 
thxown. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE GOVERNINO POWER UNDER THE REPUBLIC. 

SBWATB. — ^POPULAB ABSIHBLIBS OBirBBALLT. — ^HTSTZTUTIOir AND NVM- 
SBB OP THB SBWATB.— BLI0IBKLITY TO TKB 8BNATB. — BADOBS OP 
8BNAT0B. — ^DATS AND PLACBt OP HOLDINO THB SBNATB. — MODS OP 

8UMMONZNO IT. — ^MODB OP CONDUCTING BU8INB88. MODS OP MAKXNO 

A DBCBBB. POWBB OP THB 8BNATB AT DIPPBBBNT PBBI0D8. 

L Having seen how the citizens were dirided into orders and 
classes, and haying giTen a brief sketch of the revolutions of po- 
litical power at Rome down to the oyerthrow of the republic, we 
will now proceed to treat of the goTeming elements in the state, 
and next of the magistrates whose power emanated from these. 

II. As long as the republic continued free, the functions of goT- 
emment were discharged by the senate and peofrfe conjointly ; by 
the latter in their assemblies called Comitia^ especially the Comitia 
TribvUa, The other Comitia were the Curiata and Centuriaia. In 

I CsfT, Rom. Ant., p. 95, $eqq. 
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oonsideriiig the preeent subject, we will tretk fint in order of the 
StiuLUj and next of the ComUm. 

t SENATE. 
1. XNSTlTUTIOir AND WUMBKB. 

I. In all the republics of antiquity, the gOTornment was divided 
between a senate and popular assembly ; and in cases where a king 
stood at the head of afiairs, as at Sparta and in early Ronoe, the king 
had little more than the executive authority. A senate, In the early 
times, was always regarded as an assembly of elders, which is, in 
&ct, the meaning of the Roman aenatu9 (from senes), as of the Spar- 
tan yepowrla (from yipuv)^ and its members were elected from among 
the nobles of the nation. 

II. The number of senators in the ancient republics always bore 
a distinct relation to the number of tribes of which the nation was 
composed. Heoce in the earliest times, when Rome consisted of 
only one tribe, its senate consisted of one hundred members (tmo- 
tore* or patret) ; and when the Sabine tribe, or the Titiest became 
united with the Latin tribe, or Ramnest the number of senators was 
increased to two hundred.^ 

III. This number of two hundred was again augmented to three 
hundred by Tarquinius Priscus, when the third tribe, or LuurUf be- 
came incorporated into the Roman state. The new senators added 
by Tarquinius Priscus were distinguished from those belonging to 
the two older tribes by the appellation of Patre$ mirurrum gentium. 
This name had been previously given to those senators who repre- 
sented the Tities, as distinguished from those who represented the 
Ramnes.* 

rv. Under Tarquinius Superbus, the number of senators is said 
to have become very much diminished, as he is reported to have put 
▼eiy many to death, and to have sent others into exile. This ac- 
count, however, appears to be greatly exaggerated, and it is probable 
that several vacancies in the senate arose from many of the sena- 
tors accompanying the monarch into his exile.* The vacancies 
which had thus arisen were filled up immediately after the estab- 
lishment of the republic, when several noble plebeians of equestrian 
rank were made senators. These new senators were called Con- 
ecriptit* i. e., persons " writt^i or enrolled together" with the old 
senators, who alone were properly styled Patre*. Hence the cus* 
tomary mode of addressing the mole senate after this wiu Patres 
Coiucriptif that is, P^tree et Canlmpti. 



> Dionyt^ ii., 47 ; Plut^ VU. Rohl, c. 90. > Dkmft., tt., 57. 
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y. Tbe immber of three bnndred senaton appean to hire ro- 
mained analtered for aeveral eenturiea.^ The first permanent in- 
crease to their number was made by Solla,* and the senate seems 
henceforth to hare consisted of between five and six hundred.* Ja- 
lios Cesar aagmented the number to nine hundred, and raised to 
this dignity even common soldiers, freedmen, and peregrini.^ An- 
gustos, however, cleared the senate of the unworthy members, and 
reduced the number to six hundred.* 

2. TBI CBOOSXHO Or SSNAT0B8. 

I. In the time of the kings, the senate was probably elected by 
the gentesy or patrician houses, each gen* appointing one member as 
its representative ; and as there were three hundred gentes, there 
were consequently three hundred senators. The whole senate was 
divided into decuria^ each of which corresponded to a curia. When 
the senate consisted of only one hundred members, there were ac- 
cordingly only ten decwrut of senators ; and ten senators, one being 
taken from each decuria, formed the Decern Primi, who represented 
the ten ewrue. When subsequently the representatives of the two 
other tribes were admitted into the senate, the Ramnes with their 
decern primi retained for a time their superiority over the two other 
tribes, and gave their votes first.* 

II. Tbe first among the Decern Primi was tbe Prineeps Senatue, 
who was appointed by the king,^ and was at the same time Cuetos 
Urbi*. At a later day, under the republic, the ofilce of Prineeps 5e- 
nahu was separated from that of Custos Urbie, and the title was now 
in the gift of the censors, who at first always bestowed it on the 
eldest among the ex-eensors, but afterward on any other senator 
whom they thought most worthy. This distinction, however, af- 
forded in tbe time of the republic neither power nor advantage, and 
did not even confer the privilege of presiding at the meetings of the 
senate, which only belonged to those magistrates who had the right 
of convoking that body. The dignity of Princepe Senatus was called 
Prineipaius, and hence afterward the emperor was called Prineeps^ 
which word properly denotes only rank and not power. 

III. Soon after the establishment of the republic, though at what 
time is uncertain, the right of appointing senators passed from the 
gentes into the hands of the consuls, consular tribunes, and subse- 
quently of tbe censors. At the 8|me time, the right which the mag- 

> Lh^ EpiL, GO. a Appidh, B.a, i., lOa 
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istrates possesMd of electing sen&ton was by no means an aibi- 
trary power, for the senators were usually taken from among those 
whom the people had previously invested with a magistracy, so that, 
in reality, the people always nominated the candidates for the senate, 
which, on this account, remained, as before, a representative assem- 
bly. After the institution of the censorship, the censors alone bad 
the right of introducing new members into the senate from among 
the ex-magistrates, and of excluding such as they deemed unworthy. 
The exclusion was effected by simply passing over their names, and 
not entering them on the lists of senators, whence such persons were 
called PrtUeriti SetuUoreM.^ 

IV. The first civil office which gave admission to the senate was 
the Quaestorship. All curule magistrates, however, and also the 
quaestors, had, by virtue of their office, a seat in the senate, even if 
they had not been elected senators ; and we must therefore distin- 
guish between two classes of senators, namely, real senators, or 
such as had been regularly raised to their dignity by the magistrates 
or the censors, and such as had, by virtue of the office which they 
held or had held, a right to take their seat in the senate and to speak 
(sententiam dicere), but not to vote.' To this Ordo Ssnatoriut also 
belonged the pmuifex mojcimuf, and the flamen duUu. Though these 
senators had no right to vote, they might, when the real senators 
had voted, step over, or join one or the other party, whence they 
were called SentUaret Pedarii, an appellation which had, in earlier 
times, been applied to those juniores who were not consulars.* 

y. When at length all the state offices had become equally ac- 
cessible to the plebeians and the patricians, and when the majority 
of offices were held by the former, their number in the senate nat- 
urally increased in proportion. The senate had gradually become 
an assembly representing the people, as formerly it had represented 
the pqpuluSf and, down to the last century of the republic, the sena- 
torial dignity was only regarded as one conferred by the people.* 
But, notwithstanding this apparently popular character of the sen- 
ate, it was never a popular or democratic assembly, for now its mem- 
bers belonged to the nobles, who were as aristocratic as the patri- 
cians. 

YI. During the republican period, no senatorial census or rate of 
fortune existed, although senators always naturally belonged to the 
wealthiest classes. The institution of a census for senators belongs 
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to the time of the empire. Aagastas firat fixed the senatorial for- 
tune at foar hundred thousand sesterces ; afterward be increased it 
to doable this sum, and at last eTen to one million two hundred 
thousand sesterces. Those senators whose property did not amount 
to this sum receiyed grants from the emperor to make it np.^ 

VII. Respecting the age at which a person might be elected into 
the senate during the kingly period, we know no more than what 
is indicated by the name senator itself, that is, that they were per- 
sons of advanced age. So, again, we have no express statement in 
the ancient writers respecting the senatorial age under the repub- 
lic, although an ttiat »enat<nia is frequently mentioned. But we 
may discover the probable age by induction. We know that, ac- 
cording to the Lex AnruUis of the tribune Yillius, the age fixed for 
the quaestorship (the first civil office that gave admission to the sen- 
ate) was thirty-one.* Now, as it might happen that a qucstor was 
made a senator immediately after the expiration of his magistracy, 
we may presume that the earliest age at which a man could become 
a senator was thirty-two. Augustus at last fixed the senatorial 
age at twenty-five, which appears to have remained unaltered 
through the time of the empire. 

YIII. No senator was allowed to carry on any mercantile busi- 
ness. About the commencement of the second Punic war, some 
senators appear to have violated this law or custom ; and, in order 
to prevent the recurrence of such conduct, a law was passed, with 
the vehement opposition of the senate, that none of its members 
should be permitted to possess a ship of more than three hundred 
amphcTit in tonnage, as this was thought sufilciently large to convey 
to Rome the produce of their estates abroad.* It is clear, however, 
that this law was frequently violated.* 

IX. Every lustrum^ that is, at the end of every fifth year, the sen- 
ate was reviewed by one of the censors ; and if any member of that 
body had rendered himself, by his conduct, unworthy of his high 
rank» his name was passed over by the censor in reading the roll of 
senators, and thus he was held to be excluded from the senate {mo- 
tu9 e tenatu). This, however, though disgraceful, did not render 
persons infamous, as when they were condemned at a trial ; for the 
ignominy might be removed by the next censors, or the individuals 
thus censured might obtain ofilces which again procured them ad- 
mittance into the senate. 

X. It is worthy of remark, that the senators were allowed, at one 
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time, to take their soos with them to the meetings of the senate. 
This was afterward forbidden ; hot Augustus restored the custom, 
conceiving that its influence was beneficial in habituating the young 
men to turn their attention to, and in thus familiarizing them with, 
public affairs. This was after they had assumed the toga virUtM, or 
manly gown. He allowed them also to wear the senatorial robe.^ 

3. BADGBS AND PRITILK0E8 OV 8BNAT0R8. 

The distinctions and privileges enjoyed by senators were the fol- 
lowing : 

1. The Tunica LaHdamat or Laticlave, a tanic with a broad pur- 
ple stripe {latu9 davus) in front, which was woven in it, and not, as 
is commonly believed, merely sewed upon it.> The tunic of the 
equites, it will be remembered, had a narrow stripe, and hence was 
called, in contradistinction, tunica augutHelama* 

2. A kind of short black boot, or buskin, of tanned leather {cakH 
nigrit ex ahua), with the letter G, in silver or ivory, on the top of the 
foot {lunata planta).* Hence calceos mutarey*' ** to become a senator." 
This letter C is generally supposed to mean Cenium, and to refer to 
the original number of one hundred {centum) senators. 

3. A particular place at the publicf spectacles, namely, the right 
of sitting in the orchestra, and, of course, nearest the stage, in tbe 
theatres, and occupying seats nearest the earena in the amphithea- 
tres. This distinction was first procured for them by Scipio Afri- 
canus the elder, in his consulship, B.C. 194. Hence Orchestra is 
sometimes put for the senate itself. In the games of the circus, on 
the other hand, the senators sat promiscuously with the other citi- 
zens, until the Emperor Claudius assigned them peculiar seats there 
also. 

4. On a certain day in the year a solemn sacrifice was oflfered to 
Jupiter in the Capitol, on which occasion the senate had the sole 
right of feasting publicly there, arrayed in their senatorial robes, and 
such as were proper to the offices which they had borne in the city.* 

5. The privilege of a legatio lihera, which entitled them, while in 
the provinces attending to their own private affairs, to be supported 
at the expense of the provincials. The enjoyment of this privilege 
was obtained, on application, from the senate, and it was called le- 
gatio libera, " a free legation," because it conferred all the privileges 
of a public legaius or ambassador, without having any of his duties 

^ SiuL, Aug^ 38. 
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connected with it. There was no restraint as to the length of time 
during which this priTilege might he enjoyed, and it therefore was 
much ahused, and became a heavy burden npon the proTincials. 
Cicero, in his consulship, endeavored to put an end to it, but he only 
succeeded in limiting the time of its duration to one year. Julius 
Caesar, howerer, afterward extended the time to five years.' 

The Orchestra {'Opx^ffrpa) in a Ghreek theatre was a cirralur level 
space extending in fioot of the spectators, and somewhat bebw the low- 
est row of beiiches. But it was not a complete circle, one segment of it 
being appropriated to the stage. It was the place where the choras per- 
formed its evolatioos and dances. In the Boman theatre, on the other 
band, the orchestra formed only a semicircle, the diameter of which was 
the front line of the stage. As the Boman orchestra was not destined for 
a choms, it could be very well appropriated to the seating of the senators. 

When AngoBtas redaced the number of the senate, be reserved to those 
who were excloded the badge of their dress, together with the privilege 
of public seats, and of feasting in the Capitol.* 

4. DATS AND PLACES OF HOLDINO THE SENATE. 

I. A regular or ordinary meeting of the senate was ealled senatus 
Itgitimus ; an extraordinaiy one, 9enatu$ indietu* or edietuSf because 
summoned by proclamatioo, 

II. Regular meetings of the senate took place during the repub- 
lic, and probably during the kingly period also, on the calends, nones, 
and ides of eveiy month.' 

III. Extraordinary meetings might be convoked on any other day, 
with the exception of those that were unlucky (o/rt, nefagti), or those 
on which comUia were held.* 

IT. Toward the end of the republic it was decreed that, during 
the whole month of February, the senate should give audience to 
foreign ambassadors on all days on which that body could lawfully 
meet, and that no other matters should be discussed until these affiiirs 
were settled.* 

y. Augustus enacted that an ordinary meeting of the senate 
should not be held oftener than twice a month, on the Kalends and 
Ides ; and that in the sickly months of September and October, only 
a certain number, choeen by lot, should attend. He also chose a 
council for himself every six months (coiut/tum seTnettre)^ to con- 
sider beforehand what things should be submitted to a full house. 
The ostensible object of Augustus, in thus making the meetings df 
the senate less frequent, was to lighten the burden of public duty 

1 Oe^dtLag^ iii, 8; de hg.Agrar., I., 3; pro flMo., 34; ad AtL, xv.,11; SuA., 
VU. Tib., 31. » Sua, VU. Ang^ 3& » Cie., ad Q. fy«r., 11., 11 
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for its members ; but his real motiTe was lo diminish their authority, 
by giving them fewer opportunities for exercising it.' 

VI. The senate met always, of course, on the first, or Kalends of 
Januaiy, for the inauguration of the new consols ; and on this oc- 
casion there was usually a crowded house. 

VII. The places in which the meetings of the senate were held 
{curia, tenaeula) were always consecrated by the augurs ; for the 
senate could only be held in a sacred place, in order that thus their 
deliberations might be rendered more solemn. The most ancient 
place of meeting was the Curia Hottilia, in which alone originally a 
senatusconsultum, or decree of the senate, could be made. Subse- 
quently, there were three places where the senate used to be held, 
two within the city and the temple of Bellona without it. At a still 
later period, many more places were employed for this purpose, as 
the temples of Jupiler Stator, Apollo, Mart, Virtju, Faith, Concord, 
6lc. ; also the Curia Oetavia, Pompeia, &c.* Under Cesar, the Curia 
Julia, a building of immense splendor, was commenced. But sub- 
sequently the senate was often held in the house of a consul. 

VIII. When Hannibal led his army to Rome, the senate was held 
in the camp of Flaccus, the proconsul, between the Porta CoUina 
and Esquilina. On two special occasions, the senate was always 
held without the city, in the temple of Bellona or Apollo, namely, 
for the reception of foreign ambassadors, especially of those who 
came from enemies, and whom they did not choose to admit into 
the city, and to give audience to their own generals, who were 
noTer allowed to come within the walls when in actual command.* 



■» » 



6. MODS OF SUMMONIKG THE 8EKATE. / 

'f.'^e senators were summoned in early times^y a publi<; officer, 
named Viator, because he called the senators from the country ;* 
or by a pubUe crier, when any thing happened about which the sen- 
ate was to be consulted hastily and without delay.* But in later 
times, extraordinary meetings were summoned by a proclamation 
or edict, appointing the time and place, and made public several 
days before. 

II. If any senator refused or neglected to attend, he was punished 
by fine unless he had a just excuse,* and a portion of his property 
was held as a pledge until the fine was paid.' The fine was im- 

i StuL, VU. Aug^ 35. a Fai-ua^ : «. Soifteuia ; Varro, L. L^ r^ ISi, $eq, 
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poeed by him who held the senate. Bat after sixty or sixty-five 
years of age, senators might attend or not, as they pleased.' 

HI. The senate was assembled at first, by the king,* or by his vice- 
gerent, the CustoM urbis. After the expulsion of Tarquin, however, 
it was accustomed to be convened by all the higher magistrates, 
usually by the consuls, and in their absence by the pretors ;* also 
by the dictator, the master of tbe horse {maguter equUum),^ the de- 
cemviri, consular tribunes, interrex, prefect of the city,* and by the 
tribones of the commons, who could summon the senate though tbe 
consuls were present in the city, and even against their will.* The 
emperors did not preside in the senate unless when invested with 
consular authority.' 

6. MODS or CONDUCTING BU8INI88 IN TBI 8SNATI. 

I. The magistrate who was to hold the senate offered a sacrifice 
^ and took the auspices before he entered the senate-house." If the 

'^ auspices were not favorable or not rightly taken, tbe business was 
deferred to another day.* 

II. Nothing could be done unless there was a quorum present. 
What that was is uncertain. Before the time of Sulla it seems to 
have been one hundred.** Under Augustas it was four hundred, 
which, however, that emperor altered.*' If any one wanted to 
hinder a decree from being passed, he said to the magistrate pre- 
siding, Numera tenatum^ " Count the senate."" 

HI. The presiding magistrate opened the business with the words 
Quod banumy fau$tum, feliXt fortumUumque tit populo Romano Qui* 
ritibus, and then laid before the assembly what he had to propose. 
Toward the end of the republic, the order in which the question 
was put to the senators appears to have depended upon the dis- 
cretion of the presiding magistrate, who called upon each member 
by pronouncing his name ; but he usually began with the prineeps 
senatut, or, fcoruuUs dcsigruui, " consuls elect," were present, with 
them.** The consul generally observed all the year round the same 
order in which he had commenced on the first of January.** 

IV. As the consuls elect were first asked their opinion, so the 
pretors, triSunes, dec, elect, seem to have had the same preference 

1 Smec, dt Brev. Viutj 20 ; Id, Controv., U 8 ; Plin^ Ep., ir., 23. 3 jr <r., i., 48. 
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before the rest of their order.* Aagastoe observed no certain mle 
in asking the opinions of the senators, that thereby they might be 
rendered the more attentive.* 

Y. Nothing couid be laid before the senate against the will of the 
consols, unless by the tribunes of the commons, who might slso give 
their negative against any decree by the soienu word VeiOt which 
was called interceding (intereedere). This might also be done by ail 
who had an equal authority with the magistrate presiding, or a 
greater authority than he possessed." If any person thus interced- 
ed, the decision of the senate was called »efuttu9 auetmitast their 
judgment or opinion, and not senatu* contultum or deeretumt their 
decree or command.* So likewise it was named if the senate was 
held at an improper time or place, or if all the fonnalities had not 
been observed,* in which case the matter was referred to the people, 
or was afterward confirmed by a formal decree of the senate.* 

VI. The senators delivered their opinion standing.' But when 
they only assented to the opinion of another {verba asuniiebajUur), 
they continued sitting.* A senator, when called upon to speak, 
might do so at full length, and even introduce subjects not directly 
connected with the point at issue. Some did this in order that they 
might waste the day in speaking ; for in strictness, no new refer- 
ence could be made after the tenth hour, t. «., four o'clock in the 
aAemoon, nor a decree passed after sunset, except in extraordinary 
emergencies.* Hence Cicero, in blaming the decrees of Antony, 
calls them Senatus-consuUa Vetperiina.^^ 

The principal lenatoni might give their opinion aboot any tfaiog which 
they tfaoagfat of advantage to the state, and might require that the conanl 
vroold lay it before the senate. * They vrere then said ceruere referendwm 
de €Uigva re,^^ or relaiionem pottuUtre.^* For no private senator, not even 
a consul elect, was allowed to propose to the senate any qaestion himself." 
Sometimes the whole house called oat for a particular motion.^* And if 
the consul hesitated or refused, which he did by saying $e considerare 
vdle, the other magistrates who bad the right of holding the senate might 
do it, even against bis will, particnlarly the tribunes of the commons.^* 
Hence Augustus was by a decree of the senate invested with the power 
of tribune for life, that he might lay any thing he pleased before the sen- 
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at8 ereqr maetiiigp aHbongb he waa not oouul.^ And tba snooeeduig 
emperor* obtained from the aenate the right of laying befwe them one, 
two, or more thinga at the tame meeting, which waa called jus pritmr, se- 
rundcct teriia, dx., reUUionU. In those times, the senator who gave his 
opinion first waa called privut $enterUia wenator. 

VII. When any one, in delivering his opinion, had included ser* 
eral distinct articles, some of which might be approred aod others 
rejected, it was usual to require that the opinion might he divided, 
aod that each particular might be proposed apart, and therefore any 
senator might say Ihoide.* 

7. MODE OF MAKIirO A DKCBBE OF TBS 81NATI. 

I. It depended upon the consul, or magistrate presiding, which of 
the opinions advanced in the course of a debate he would pot to the 
Tote, and in what order, and which he would pass over entirely.* 

II. The majority of votes always decided a question. The ma- 
jority was ascertained either by numerdtio or dUcessio ; that is, the 
presiding officer either counted the votes, or the members who voted 
on the same side separated from those who voted otherwise. The 
latter mode seems to have been the usual one ; and in this case the 
person who presided said, "Ye who are of this opinion, pass over to 

that side ; ye who think differently, to this." Qui hoc eeiisetis, iUuc *./ 
transUe ; qui alia omnia, in hone parUm. The phrase qui alia omnia 
was used instead of ^t non censeitM, sc. hoc, from a motive of super- 
stition. 

III. He who had proposed the matter under debate, or had been 
the principal speaker in favor of it, passed over first,* and those who 
agreed with him followed. When the majority was ascertained, the 
presiding officer said hae part major cMoe videturp *' this seems to be 
the majority.'* Then a decree was made in accordance with the 
opinion of the senate thus expressed. 

ly. A decree of the senate was called SenatuM-consuUum, because 
the consul or presiding magistrate who introduced the business was 
said senatum consulere. In the enacting part of a lez^ the populus 
were said jubere, and in a plebiscitumj sdscerc or scire ; in a tenalus- 
connUtum, the senate was said ecnsere. 

y. In writing a decree of the senate, the time and place were put 
first, together with the names of those who were present at the en- 
grossing of it ; after that, the motion, with the name of the magis- 
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trate who proposed it ; to all which was subjoined what the seoata 
decreed. Thus, S, C. Auetoritatet Pridie Kal. Oetob. in JBde Apol^ 
I'miM scribendo adfuerunt L. Domititu, <fc., Qiwd M. Marcdhu Consul 
V. F. (verba fecit) de Promnciu CotuularibuSf D. E. R, L C. {dc ta 
re ita censuerunt)t uti, 4^.)*^ 

VI. The names of the persons who were witnesses to the draw- 
ing up of the senatus-consultum were called AuetorUaU»f and these 
auctoritatcB were cited as evidence of the fact of the persons named 
in them having been present at the drawing up of the decree.* 
There can be no doubt that certain persons were always required to 
be present on such occasions, but others might assist if they chose, 
and a person might in this way testify his regard fur another on be- 
half of whom, or with reference to whom, the decree was made.* 

VII. The decrees of the senate, when written out, were laid 
up along with the other public records, in places called TahiUaria, 
There were various tabularia at Rome, all of which were in temples. 
We find mention made of them in the temples of the Nympht, of 
Lucina, of Juveniu», otLibUinaf of Ceretf and more especially in that 
of Satumy which was also the public treasury. The decrees were 
originally intrusted to the care of the tribunes and aediles, but in the 
time of Augustus the quaestors bad the care of them. 

VIII. The decrees of the senate, when not carried to a t(itu{finufn, 
were reckoned invalid.* Hence it was ordained under Tiberius 
that the decrees of the senate, especially concerning the capital 
punishment of any one, should not be carried to the tabidarium be- 
fore the tenth day, in order that the emperor, if absent from the 
city, might have an opportunity of reviewing them.* 

JnliciB CoBsar, when connil, appointed that what was done in the aeii* 
ate [Senettut Acta) ibould be pobUabed,* which alio seems to have been 
done before this.'' The custom, however, was prohibited by Angostua,* 
though an account of the proceedings ol the senate was still preserved, 
bat not pablished, and some senator seems to have been chosen by the 
emperor to compile the account* 

These Senattu Acta, however, mast not be oonfonnded with the Acta 
Diurna, or " Proceedings of the Day." These were a kind of gazette or 
newspaper, pablisbed daily at Rome, under the authority of the govern* 
ment. They contained an account of the proceedings of the public assem- 
blies, of ^e law courts, of the punishment of offenders, and a list of births, 
marriages, deaths, &;c. The proceedings of die public assemblies and of 
the law courts were obtained by means of reporters (actuarii).^^ 
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^ POWER OF THE SENATE AT DIFPERBNT PEBI0D8. 

I. Under the kings, the subjects laid before the senate belonged 
partly to the internal affairs of the state, partly to legislation, and 
partly to finance ; and«io measure could be brought before the pop- 
nlus without having previously been discussed and prepared by the 
senate. / The senate was thus the medium through which all affairs 
of thewhole goTernment had to pass. It considered and disciissed 
whatever measures the king thought proper to introduce, and had, 
on the other hand, a perfect control over the assembly of the popn- 
his, which could only accept or reject what the senate brought be- 
fore it. When a king died, the royal dignity* until a successor was 
elected, was transferred to the Decern Pritnif each of whom, in rota- 
tion, held this dignity for five days.* 

II. Under the republic, the senate had at first the right of pro- 
positig to the eomitia the candidates for magistracies. But this 
right was subsequently lost; the eomiiia eenturiata became quite 
firee in regard to elections, and were no longer dependent upon the 
proposal of the senate. The eurue only still possessed the right of 
sanctioning the election. But in the year B.C. 299, they were com- 
pelled to sanction any election of the magistrates which the eomitia 
might make before it took place,* and this soon after became the 
law by the Lex Mania,' When at last the curie no longer sssem- 
bled for this empty show of power, the senate stepped into their 
place, and henceforth in elections, and soon after in matters of leg- 
islation, the senate had previously to sanction whatever the eomitia 
might decide.* 

III. After the Lex Hortensia^ a decree of the Comttia Tributa be- 
came a law, even without the sanction of the senate. The original 
state of things had thus gradually become reversed, and the senate 
had lost very important branches of its power, which had all been 
gained by the comUia tribtUa. In relation to the eomitia eenturiatat 
however, the ancient rules were still in force, as laws, declarations 
of war, conclusions of peace, treaties, <Scc., were brought before them, 
and decided by them on the proposal of the senate.' 

IV. The powers of the senate, after both orders were placed upon 
a perfect equality, may be briefly summed up as follows : • 

1. The senate continued to have the supreme superintendence 
in all matters of religion,* so that no new god could be introduced, 

1 Dibityf., iL, 56 ; iiL, 1 ; Plitf., Nvm^ 3 ; Zyci.. de Metu^ L, 19. 
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nor altar erected, nor the sibylline books consulted, witboat their 
order.* 

2. It determined upon the manner in which a war was to be con- 
dacted, what legions were to be placed at the disposal of a com- 
mander, and whether new ones were to be leried.* 

3. It decreed into what provinces the consuls and prietors were 
to be sent, and whose imperium or command was to be prolonged.* 

4. It appointed the commissioners who were generally sent out 
to settle the administration of a newly-conquered country.* 

6. It sent out all embassies for the conclusion of peace, or for 
treaties with foreign powers, and such ambassadors were generally 
senators themselves, and ten in number* The senate also alone 
carried on the negotiations with foreign ambassadors,* and received 
the complaints of subject or allied nations, who always regarded 
the senate as their common protector.'' 

6. By virtue of this office of protector, it also settled all disputes 
which might arise among the municipia and colonies of Italy, and 
punished all heavy crimes committed in Italy, which might endanger 
the public peace and security.* 

7. When the, republic was in danger, the senate might confer un- 
limited power upon the magistrates by the formula Videant contvUs 
ne quid resjmblica detrimenti capiat, which was equivalent to a dec- 
laration of martial law within the city.* * 

8. This general care for the internal and extenial welfare of the 
republic included, as before, the right of disposing of the finances 
requisite for these purposes. Hence all the revenue and expendi- 
ture of the republic were under the direct administration of the sen- 
ate, and the censors and quaestors were merely its ministers or 
agents. So, again, all the expenses necessaiy for the maintenance 
of the armies required the sanction of the senate before any thing 
could be done. 

9. The senate decreed all public thanksgivings for victories ob- 
tained, and conferred the honor of an ovation or triumph, with the 
title of imperatoTf on their victorious generals. On the other hand, 
they might prevent the triumph of a returning general by refusing 
to vote the money necessaiy for it.»* There are, however, in- 
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stances of a general^s triumphiog withoot the consent of the sen- 
ate.* 

10. They could decree the title of king to any prince whom they 
pleased, and could also confer the equally honorable title of *« Friend 
of the Roman People." 

Senatiuconsuiia were, properiy speaking, laws, for it is clear that the 
•enate had legiaUtiTe power even daring the repoblican period ; bat it ia 
difficult to determine how iar their legialatire power extended. A decre- 
turn of the aenate waa a role made by the senate aa to Kune matter which 
was Htrictly within its competence, and thoa differed from a tenatrucon- 
tultum^ which was a law. Bat tfaeie words are often ased indiacrimin- 
ately, and with Uttle precision. 

Daring the latter pait of the repablic, the senate waa degraded in rari* 
oos ways by Solla, Cssar, and others, and on many oocaaiona it waa only 
aa instrument in the hands of the men in power. In this way it became 
prepared for the despotic government of the emperors, when it waa alto- 
gether tibe creatare and obedient instrament of Xheprineepi. The emper- 
or himself was generally also priitcept seneUus,* and had Uie power of con- 
voking both ordinary and extraordinary meetings,' althoagh the conaals, 
pnetcnrs, and tribunes continaed to have the same right.^ In the reign of 
Tiberias, the election of magistrates was transferred from the people to 
the senate,* which body, however, was enjoined to tak^ especial notice of 
tboee candidates who were recommended to it by the emperor. At the 
demise of an emperor, the senate had the right of appointing his saocess- 
oe, in case no one had been nominated by the emperor himaelf ; bat the 
senate very rarely had an opportanity of exerciaing this right, as it was 
asarped by tlie soldiers. The ararium at first still continaed nominally 
to be ander the control of the senate, bat the emperors gradaally took it 
ander their own exclaaive management,* and the senate retained nothing 
but the admioutration of the lands of the city {area publica), which were 
distinct from both die ^rarium and thejCseiM.'' 

Under the empire, ieiuUtucontulta began to take the place of legei, prop- 
erly so called, and the senate was, with the exception of the emperor, the 
only legislating body. Bach tenaiuseoH9uUa are freqaently designated by 
the name of the conaals in whose year of office they were passed. 

n. COMITIA. OR ASSEMBLIES OF THE PEOPLE. 

I. By Comitia are meant the public assemblies of the Roman 
people, at which all the most important business of the state was 
transacted, such as the election of magistrates, the passing of laws, 
the declaration of war, the making of peace, and, in some cases, 
the trial of persons charged with public crimes. 
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II. The term eomUia is derived from cam-eo, for coeot and refers to 
the gathering together of the people at these assemhlies. 

III. There were three kinds of comt/ia, according to the three dif^ 
ferent divisions of the Roman people, namely, Comitia Curiata, Cenr 
turiatat and jyibuta. 

IV. The Comitia Curiata was the assembly of the CuruB, and is 
said to have been instituted by Romulus. The Comitia Centuriata 
was the assembly of the centuries, in which the people gave their 
votes according to the classification instituted by Servius Tullius. 
The Comitia Tributa was the assembly of the people according to 
their division into tribes. 

V. The Comitia Curiata and Centuriata required the authority of 
the senate, and could not be held without taking the auspices : the 
Comitia Tributat on the other hand, did not require these sanctions. 
We will now consider each of these comitia in succession. 

I. COMTTIA CURUTA. 

I. The Comitia Curiata was the primitive assembly of the Romans, 
and originated at a time when there was no second order in tho 
state. It was a meeting of the populug, or original burgesses, as- 
sembled in their tribes of houses, and no member of the plebs could 
Tote at such a meeting. 

II. The ancient populus RomanuM consisted, as we have already 
remarked, of two tribes, namely, the Ramnet or RamnerueSf and the 
Titiensea or Tities ; to which was subsequently added a third tribe, 
called the Luceres or Lucererues. The Ramnes are supposed to have 
been the Romans proper *, the Tiiiea, Sabines ; and the Luceres, Lat- 
ins, or of a Tyrrhenian stock. 

m. These three original tribes of the populua or patres were di- 
vided into thirty curuEy and each of these curia into ten gentet or 
houses ; and this number of the gentet also corresponded to the 
number of counsellors who represented them in the senate, which 
consisted of three hundred members. 

IV. The Comitia Curiata was thus the assembly of the original 
patricians, in which they voted by curia.^ 

y. The Comitia Curiata was chiefly held for confirming some or- 
dinance of the senate. No matter could be brought before this as- 
sembly except by the authority of the senate ; and with regard to 
elections and laws, it had merely the power of confirming or reject- 
ing what the senate had already decreed. So, even in the election 
of a king, the assembly was limited to the persons proposed by the 
senate. 
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VI. After the eatablishment, howeyer, of the Comitia Ceniuriata, 
the two principal reasons for summoning the Comiiia Curiata were 
either the passing of a Lex Curiata de imptrio, or the election and 
inauguration of certain priests, such as the Flamine*, Rex Saerorum, 
6ce. 

VII. The Lex Curiata ie imperio was necessary, in order to confer 
upon the king during the regal period, and subsequently upon the 
dictator, consuls, and other magistrates, imperium or militaiy com- 
mand ; since without this they had only a potestas, or civil authority, 
and were not allowed to meddle with military affairs. This, how- 
ever, became subsequently a mere matter of form. ^ 

VIII. The Comitia Curiata was also held for the purpose of car- 
rying into effect the form of adoption called adrogation for the confir- 
mation of wills, and for the ceremony called detettatio taerorumt when 
notice was given to an heir or legatee that he must adopt the sacred 
rites which followed the inheritance. 

IX. The Comitia Curiata vreTe held in that part of the forum which 
was called Comitium, and where the suggestum or tribunal stood. 
The patrician magistrates properly held these comitia ; or, if the 
question to be proposed bad relation to sacred rites, the pontifices 
presided. 

X. As the popular element in the Roman state increased in power 
and importance, and the plebeian's came to be placed on a footing 
of political equality with the patricians, the meetings of the comiiia 
curiata were little more, as just remarked, than a mere matter of 
form ; and their suffrages were now represented by the thirty lictors 
of the curia, whose duty it had been to summon the curia when the 
meetings actually took place, just as the classes in the comiiia 
centuriaia were summoned by a trumpeter {comicen or dasncut). 
Hence, when the comitia curiata were held for the election or inau- 
guration of a flamen, for the making of a will, &c., they were called 
specially the comitia calata^ or " the summoned assembly." 

n. COMITIA CENTURIATA. 

I. The Comitia Ccnturiata, called also sometimes Comitia Majora, 
were a result of the constitution generally attributed to Servius 
Tnllius, the sixth king of Rome, and of the division of the people 
into classes and centuries, which has already been described (p. 32). 
The people, namely, voted here, divided into the centuries of their 
classes, and what a majority of centuries decreed was considered 
as finally determined. 

II. The Comitia Centuriata were held in the Campus Martiug, 

^ Cic^adAtt^ iv., 18; Mp. ad Team^ 3cliL,~L " 
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withoot the city, where they met as the ezereiiuM urbasuHf or anny 
of the city ; and, in reference tp their military organization, they 
were summoned by the sound of the horn or trumpet, and not by 
the voice of the lictor, as was the case with the comitia curiaUL. 

1. CAUSB8 OF ASSBllBLlNa TBB COMITU CBNTOBXATA. 

I. The Comiiia Centuriaia were held for creating magistrates, for 
passing laws, and for deciding capital cases, where the offence bad 
reference to the whole nation, and not merely to the rights of a par- 
ticular order. 

II. In these Comilia were created the consul,^ prctors,* and cen- 
sors ;' also the decemyin,* military tribunes with consular power,* 
and, on extraordinary occasions, a proconsul also.* Almost all laws 
were passed in them which were proposed by the higher magis- 
trates ; and here also were tried all cases of perduelHo and majegtasj^ 
and all others involving the life of a Roman citizen!* 

III. Questions of tear could also be decided at these comt/to,* 
grounded, however, upon a previous decree of the senate. Ques- 
tions of peace, on the other hand, were decided by a mere senatus- 
consultum, without any co-operation on the part of the people, 
down to the time of the battle of Caudium. ^ * After this period, ques- 
tions of peace and treaties also came before the comiHa eeniuriata. 

8. WHAT MAOISTBATBB COULD BOLD THB8B COXITIA ; THE TIMB 09 
HOLDING THBH ; THB NOTICB TO BB OIVBIT. 

I. The ComUia Centuriata were summoned and presided over at 
first by the kings ; afterward, in the time of the republic, by those 
magistrates who represented some of the royal functions, that is, 
by the dictator, consuls, pnetors, and, in the creating of magis- 
trates, by the interrex also. The praetors, however, could only hold 
the comitia in the absence of the consuls," or, if these were present, 
only with their permission.** The consuls ^eld the comitia for the 
appointment of their successors, of the pnetors,** and of the cen- 
sors.** 

II. These comitia could only be held on diet comiiiales or fasti, 
when it was lawful to transact business with the people ; and the 
number of these comitial days in every year was about one hundred 

liiii., l.,60; x.,lL » /6, Tii, 1 ; x., 22. » /6., vIL, 22; sl~^. 
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and ninety.^ Bat on dies fufuii, or holy-days (the same as diet 
/esU orferue), aod at first also oo nunUme, or market-days, no co- 
mitia could be held. lo B.C. 287, however, the Horteosian law or- 
dained that the nundina should be regarded as diet fasti ;* so that 
henceforth the comitia might be held on the nundina also ; but this 
was rarely done." 

III. The ComiHn Centuriata were usually assembled by an edict, 
and it was necessaiy that seventeen days' notice should be given 
before they were held. This interval was called a trijiuytdinum, or 
" the space of three market-days" {tres nundimtf '| three ninth- days"), 
because the country-people came to Rome to buy and sell every 
luntk, or, rather, every eighth day, according to our mode of reckon- 
ing, and spent the interval of seven days in the country.* 

lY. All those might be present at the Comitia Centuriata who had 
the full right of Roman citizens, whether they lived at Rome or in 
the country. 

3. CANDIDATES. 

I. Those who sought preferment were called CandidaH^ from a 
white robe {toga Candida) worn by them, which was rendered shining 
{cand€ns, Candida) by the art of the fuller ; for the common color 
itself of the toga was white. At one time, indeed, B.C. 432, a law 
was passed forbidding persons " to add white to their dress,** with 
a view to an election.* The practice, however, though checked at 
first, still continued, and eventually became a common custom.* 

II. For a long time, moreover, before the day of election, the can- 
didates endeavored to gain the favor of the people by every popular 
art,^ by going round to their houses (anUnendo, whence ambitus, 
«< canvassing"), by shaking hands with those whom they met (pretir 
sando), by addressing them in a kindly manner, and by name, on 
which latter account they commonly had along with them a moni- 
tor or nomerulator^ who whispered in their ear each person's name, 
and thus enabled them to pay an indirect compliment, which could 
not fail to be generally gratifying to the electors.* 

III. On market-days they were accustomed to appear in public, 
and take their station on some rising ground, whence they might be 
seen by all.* When they appeared in the/ora, or Campus Martius, 
they were attended by numbers of their friends {deductores),^^ or fol- 
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lowed by the poorer citizens {aeeiatorts), who could in no other way 
show their good will or give their assistance. They had likewise 
persons to divide money among the people (divisores) ;^ for this, 
though forbidden by law, was oilen done opeoly, and once against 
Caesar, even with the approbation of Cato.* There were also per- 
sons to bargain with the people for their votes, called Interpretes, 
and others in whose hands the money promised was deposited, 
called SequeMtrtM.' 

IV. Legal enactments were made from time to time, but with 
little good efieck, to check these and similar practices. Thus, for 
instance, the Lex Poetelia (B.C. 358) forbade candidates canyassing 
on market days, and going about to the places in the country where 
people were collected ;^ the Lex Cornelia Babia made those who 
were convicted of any illegal practices with reference to elections 
to be incapacitated from being candidates for ten years ;* the Lex 
AcUia Calpurtiia punished the treating of electors with shows, feasts, 
dec., and other like matters, with fine, exclusion from the senate, 
and perpetual incapacity to hold office ;* the Lex TuUia, passed in 
the consulship of Cicero (B.C. 63), added to the penalties of the Lex 
Acilia Calpumia by ten years' exile, ^.^ 

4. MANKBB OF PROPOSINO ▲ LAW, AND OF NAMINa A DAT FOR ONB's 

TBIAL. 

I. When a law was to be proposed at the ComUia Centuriata, the 
magistrate, or individual who was to propose it, having consulted 
with his friends whether it was for the advantage of the state, and 
agreeable to the custom of their ancestors, wrote it over at home, 
and then having communicated it to the senate, he, by their au* 
thority, promulgated it, that is, he posted it up in public for three 
market-days, that the people might have an opportunity of reading 
and considering it. In the mean time, he himself, and some elo- 
quent friend, every market-day, read it aloud, and recommended it 
to the people.* 

II. A law was proposed to the eomitia in its entire form for ac- 
ceptance or rejection : there was no discussion on the clauses, and 
no iteration of them in the eomitia, and, indeed, discussion of details 
and alteration were impossible. 

III. When a person was to be tried at the Comilia Centuriata, it 
behooved the accusation to be published, in like manner, for three 
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market-days,* and the day fixed when the trial was to take place. 
In the mean time, the person accused {reus) changed his dress, laid 
aside eveiy kind of ornament, let his hair and beard grow, and in 
this mean state (Mordidatus) went round and solicited the favor of 
the people. His nearest relations and friends did the same. This 
mode of proceeding was generally resorted to in cases involving a 
severe punishment, such as loss of civil rights, exile,* &c. 

5. IflNNBB OF TAKItrO TBB AUBPICBS. 

I. The first step in holding the eomitia was to take the auspices. 
For this purpose, on the day of the Comitia, the presiding officer, 
attended by one of the augurs, pitched a tent {Ubemaculum cepit) 
without the city for the purpose of observing the auspices. Hence 
the Campus Martins 'is said to be contularilnu aiupiciiM eorueeratuSf' 
and the comiiia themselves were called auspieata.* 

II. If the tent was not pitched in due form, all the proceedings of 
the eomitia were utterly vitiated,* and a magistrate elected at them 
was compelled to abdicate his office, even though the discovery of 
the informality or defect was made several months after the eomitia 
had been held.* 

III. There were two kinds of auspices pertaining to the Comitia 
Centuriata, The one was, observing the appearances of the heavens, 
such as lightning, thunder, dec, which was chiefly attended to. 
The other was the inspection of birds. Those birds which gave 
omens by their flight were called Alitea or Prapetes ; and those 
which gave omens by singing, Oscines.'' When the omens were 
favorable, the birds were said addicere or admittere ; when unfavor- 
able, abdicere, non addieere, or refragari. 

IV. When the augur declared that the auspices were unexcep- 
tionable, that is, that there was nothing to hinder the eomitia from 
being held, he said sUentium esse videtur ;* but if not, he said alio die,* 
on which account the comitia could not be held that day. 

y. Any other magistrate of equal or greater authority than he who 
presided might likewise take the auspices, especially if he wished 
to hinder an election, or prevent a law from being passed. If such 
magistrate, therefore, declared se de ealo servasse^ that he had heard 
thunder or seen lightning, he was said obnuruiare,^^ which he did by 
saying alio die, whereupon, by the Lex JElia and Lex Fufia, the co- 
mitia were broken off, and adjourned to another day. This hap- 
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pened even if the indtridoal bad made a false atatement, because 
he was thought to have bound the people by a religious obligatioo, 
which must be expiated by their calamity or his own.^ 

y I. The eomitia were also stopped if any person, while they were 
holding, was seized with epilepsy, which from this circumstance was 
called tmorbut eomUuUis ;* or if a tempest arose, or if a tribune in- 
terposed his veto, or if the standard set up in the Janiculum was 
taken down, which last was done by Metellns the praetor on the trial 
of Rabirias ;' or if the sun set before the business was over, since 
it was a principle that the auspices were valid only for one day, 
from sunrise to sunset ;* or if a tumult or insurrection broke out in 
the city, as happened now and then during the latter period of the 
republic* When, however, the eomuia were stopped by a tempest, 
the election of those magistrates who were already created was not 
rendered invalid, except in the case of the censors, for if both of 
these could not be elected on the same day, it was necessary to be- 
gin the election afresh, and if one had been elected, his election was 
not valid.* 

It WM castomaxy from the eaxiiest times for an armed force to occupy 
the Janicalom when the people were aBsembled in the Campat Martioa 
at the Comiiia Centuriata. This was done for the purpose of protecting 
the ciQr against any sodden attack of the neighboring ooounnnities ; and 
on the Janicolun a veziHom or standard was erected daring the whole 
time that the assembly lasted. This costom continued to be observed 
even at the time when Bome had no longer any thing to fear from the 
neighboring tribes.^ 

6. MANNBR or HOLDING THE COMITIA CENTURIATA. 

I. When there was no obstruction to the eomitia^ the people met, 
on the day appointed, in the Campos Martius. The magistrate who 
presided, sitting in his curule chair, on a tribunal, used to utter a 
set form of prayer before he addressed the people, the augur repeat- 
ing over the words before him. Then he made a speech to the 
people about what was to be done at the comiUia,^ 

II. If magistrates were to be chosen, the names of the candidates 
were read out by the presiding officer, who might exercise his in- 
fluence by recommending the one whom he thought most fit for the 
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office in qaesttOD.' He was, howerer, not obliged to anooance the 
names of all the candidates that offered themselves ; as, for ex- 
ample, if a candidate had not attained the legal age, or when he 
sued for one office without having been invested with those through 
which he had to pass previously, or if there was any other legal ob- 
stacle ; nay, he might even declare, that if a person to whom he had 
any such objection should yet be elected, he would not recognize 
his election as valid.* 

III. If the comUia had been assembled for the purpose of passing 
a law, it was recited by a public crier, while a secretary dictated it 
to him, and then the presiding officer made a speech in relation to 
it, and granted permission to others, if they desired it, of speaking 
either in favor of the measure or against it.* When, again, the 
comiiia acted as a court of justice, the magistrate presiding stated 
the crime, proposed the punishment to be inflicted on the offender, 
and then allowed others to speak either in defence of the accused or 
against him. 

IV. The usual beginning of all applications to the people was, 
VelUis, jubeatiSf Quirites, and thus the people were said to be con- 
sulted or asked (conguU vel rogari), and the presiding magistrate to 
consult or ask them. Hence the bill was called rog^uio,* and the 
people were said jubere Ugeatt* *' to pass a law," and vetare legem, 
'*to reject one." So, again, rogare magutratuMf* "to appoint mag- 
istrates," and irrogare pcenam, " to inflict punishment," dtc. 

y. The mode of voting was as follows : When the subject brought 
before the assembly had been sufficiently discussed, the presiding 
officer said, Si vobit videtur, ducedUe Quirites,'' or lu in aufftagium^ 
bene juvaniibtu deu^ ei qtue paire» cenmerunt, vom jubete. Whereupon 
the people, who, as usual, stood promiscuously, separated, each one 
departing to hia own tribe and century. Hence the magistrate was 
said nuiiere populum in suffragium, and the people i$ure vel ire in 
svffragium, 

VI. Anciently the centuries were called to give (heir votes ac- 
cording to the institution of Servius Tullius, namely, first the EquiUt, 
and then the centuries of the first class, dec, but afterward it was 
determined by lot in which order they should vote. When this was 
first done was uncertain. The century whose lot came out first 
gave its vote first in order, and hence was called centuria ffrcarogon 
tiva ;* the rest were termed jure vocata. The vote of the eenturia 
pretrogativa was held of the greatest importance, an d was gen erally 
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regarded as a kind of omen of the final result, since it frequently 
happened that the vote of the first century determined the manner 
in which the rest voted. Hence prarogativa is put for a sign or 
pledge, a ftvorable omen or intimation of any thing about to happen ; 
as, Supplieaic est prarogtuiva iriumphi ; and among later writers for 
a peculiar or exclusive privilege. 

VII. Respecting the manner in which the votes were given in the 
earliest times, opinions are divided. Some think that they were 
given viva voce, and others by means of calculi, or in both ways ; 
though it seems to be more probable that calculi were used. But 
at a later period, in order that the people might have more liberty 
in voting, it was ordained by various laws, called Leges TaheUarial 
that they should vote by ballot ; first, by the Gahinian law, B.C. 139, 
in the election of magistrates ;^ two years after, B.C. 137, by the 
Castian law, in all trials except for treason ;* then, B.C. 131, by the 
Papirian law, in passing laws ^and finally, B.C. 107, by the Calian 
law, in trials for treason abo, which had been excepted by the Cas- 
sian law. The object of these laws was to lessen the influence of 
the nobility. 

VIII. The centuries being called by a herald, moved from the 
place where they stood and went each of them into an inclosure 
called eeptum or ovile. Hence they were said to be intra vocata.^ 
There was a narrow passage leading to it, raised from the ground, 
called pons or ponticulus, by which each century went up one after 
another.* There were probably as many ponies and septa or ovilia 
as there were classes. Hence Cicero usually speaks of them in the 
plural. 

IX. After the time when the eomitia of the centuries became amal- 
gamated with those of the tribes, previous to each assembly, a large 
space near the villa puhliea was surrounded with an inclosure, and 
divided into compartments for the several tribes. The whole of 
this inclosure was called ovile, septa,' carceres, or eancsUi, In later 
times, a stone building, containing the whole people, was erected, 
which was divided into compartments for the classes as well as the 
tribes and centuries. 

X. At the enti;ance of the pons each citizen received tablets or 
ballots {tahuUt, vel tabella),* on which, if magistrates were to be 
elected, were inscribed the names of the candidates ; not the whole 
names, but only the initial letters ; and they seem to have received 
as many tablets as there were candidates. If, on the other hand, 

» Cie^ de Amicit^ 12. a Cie^ Brut., 25, 27. 

» Liv^ X., la  5«rt., Jul, 80. 

» Cfc., ad Ail, I., 14 , dcLeg\ iU., 17 ; in Pit., 15 ; pro Plane, 6. 
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a law was to be passed, two tablets were given to each person, on 
one of which were the letters U. R., i. e., uli rogas, scil. volo, veljubeOf 
** I vote for the law ;" and on the other was the letter A., i. e., an-' 
tifuo {anliqua probot nikU mm stalui volo), ** I like the old way," ** I 
am for the old law." Hence onHqitare Ugem, " to reject a law." 

XI. In judicial cases, every citizen received two tablets marked 
respectively A., i. e., absolvo, '' I acquit," and C, i. e., condemno, " I 
condemn." There was, perhaps, a third tablet, containing the let- 
ters N. L., i. e., non liquet, "the point is not clear," "I am in doubt." 
This, however, is uncertain. 

XII. Of these tablets, every one threw which' he pleased into a 
chest (eigia) at the entrance of the omle, which was watched by per- 
sons called rt^atares, who asked for their ballots, and anciently for 
their votes, when these were given viva voce. When the voting 
was finished, the rogatareo collected the ballots, and gave them to 
the dirihiloreo, who divided and classified them, and then handed 
Chem over to the euttodes, who checked them ofiTby points marked 
on a tablet.^ Hence punetum is used metaphorically to signify *< a 
vote." The rogalore», diribitore», and euttodes were generally friends 
of the candidates^ who voluntarily undertook these duties. But Au- 
gustus selected nine hundred of the equestrian order to perform 
these offices.* 

The common, bat lets correct aoooont, maksf the cu9tode$ to hsve wstch< 
ed lest any fraad shoold be oammitted in voting. Thif , however, was the 
daty of the rogatory. &o, tgain, the diribitorei are commonly sappoaed 
to hare been the persona who gave to the citizens the iabdla with which 
they voted. Wander, however, has clearly proved, in the preface to his 
Codex Effuriennt (p. cxxvi.-clviii.), that it was the office of the diribi- 
tares to divide the votes when taken oat of the cisUBf so as to determine 
which had the majority. He remarks, that the etymology of diribere woald 
lead oa to assign to it the meaning of " separation" or " division," as it is 
oompoonded of ddt and habere, in the same manner as dirimere is com- 
pounded of die and emere. When Cicero says, " Voe rogatores, vos diribi' 
toree, vos eustodes tabellarum," we may presume that he mentions these 
oOcers in tiie order in which they discharged their daties at the comitia. 

XIII. If the points of any century were equal, its vote was not 
declared, but was reckoned as nothing except on trials, where the 
century which had not condemned was supposed to have acquitted. 

XIV. The candidate who had most votes was immediately called 
by the magistrate, who presided ; and after a solemn prayer, and 
taking an oath, was declared to be elected.' This declaration was 

1 Compare (He., in Fis^ 15, " Vo» rogatores, vos diribUores, vos eustodes tabella- 
rMR.** * Cfc, I e.f post red. in Sen., 11 ; PUn^ H. If., uziU., 3. 

s Cie^ pro Jjeg. MaiUL, 1 ; pro Muran., 1 ; in Ruli, iL, 2. 
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made twice, first by tbe herald aod then by the presidinj^ magiatrate, 
and without such declaration {renutuialio) the election was not yalid. 
XV. When a law was passed, it was engraven on bronze, and 
carried to the treasury or some other tabuUrium (p. 48, ^ 7). It nsed 
also to be fixed up in public, in some' place where it might be easily 
read. Hence, Jn CapiioLio Ugum ttra Ufuefacta,^ and Nee verba mi- 
naciajixo art UgebaiUur.* 

m. COMTTIA TBIBUTA. 

I. The ComiHa Tributa were not estaUished until B.C. 491, when 
the plebs or commonalty had acquired some considerable influence 
in the state. This was two years after the creation of tribunes of 
tbe commons, at the trial of Coriolanus. 

II. They were an assembly o( tbe people divided into tribes, ac- 
cording to their respective regions, and no qualification of birth or 
property was requisite to entitle a citizen to vote at them, but who* 
ever belonged to any given region, and was, in consequence, regis- 
tered in the corresponding tribe, had a vote at these eomitia, 

III. The eomiiia tributa were held to create magistrates, to elect 
certain priests, to make laws, and to hold trials. 

IV. At these eomiiia were created all the inferior city magistrates, 
whose doty it was to protect the commonalty or to superintend the 
affairs of the tribes, as the tBdilee, both cumle and plebeian, the 
tribunes of the eommofu, dtc. At a later period, the qututore and 
tribunee of the soldiers, who had before been appointed by the con- 
suls, were chosen at these same comitia. So, also, the proconsuis 
to be sent into the provinces, the proprcetors, the commissioners for 
settling colonics, &c. The Poniifex Maximus was likewise chosen 
here, and after B.C. 104, the other pontijiees, augures, feeiaUs, dcc^ 
by the Domitian law.* But at the election of the pontifes maximus 
and the other priests, what was singular, only seventeen tribes were 
chosen by lot to vote, and a minority of them, namely, nine, de- 
termined the matter.* 

V. Tbe laws passed at these eomiiia were called Plebisetta, and at 
first merely bound tbe Plebeians, being, in fact, only resolutions or 
regulations concerning the local affhirs of the tribes, and not in any 
way affecting the state as a whole. ^ But after a time, when the 
tribes began to be the real representatives of the people, matters 
affecting the whole people also were brought before them by the 
tribunes, which, framed as resolutions, were laid before the senate, 
where they might be sanctioned or rejected. At a subsequent pe- 

1 Cfie^ Cat., Ui., & « » Ovid., Met., L. 3. 

» Siut.j Nor., 2.  Cic, RuU., U-, 7. 
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nod, B.C. 449, bj a law of Publicola and Barbatas,^ tbe power of 
8 real Ux, binding upon the whole people, was given to the decrees 
passed bj the tribes, provided they obtained the sanction of the sen- 
ate and also that of the people in the comUia ctniuruUa. And at 
length the Hortensian law, B.C. 287, made the pUbitciia independ- 
ent of both the senate and the other camUia^ so that henceforth the 
eomiiia trihUa were quite independent in their legislatiTO character. 
The influence of the comitia tribuioy however, was more directed to» 
ward the internal afiairs of the state and the rights of the people ; 
while the eomUia centuri^U exercised their power more in relation 
to the foreign and external affairs of the state, although, toward the 
end of the republic, this distinction gradually vanished. 

VL The jwUeial power of the camiiia tribuia was much more lim« 
ited than that of the comitia eefUuriata^ inasmuch as they could take 
eogniiance only of offences against the miyasty of the people, while 
nU crimes committed against the state were brought before the oen* 
turiee. 11^ however, any one accused of a capital crime went du« 
ring the trial into voluntary exile, the comths tributa might pass sen- 
tence of banishment against him. The offences for which persons 
were summoned before the tribes were, bad conduct of a magistrate 
in the performance of his duties, neglect of duty, ill management of 
a war, embezxlement of the public money, and a variety of offences 
of private individuals, such as disturbances of the puUic peace, 
usury, adultery, and the like. The comitia tributa also acted as 
courts of appeal, as, for instance, when a person protested agaiust 
a fine imposed by a magistrate.* The persons who acted as ae* 
cusers in the eemiHa tribtOa were the tribunes and aediles. 

VII. With regard to the time at which these comitia were or 
could he convened, the same regulations were observed as at the 
comtiia utUwriau. As regarded the place of meeting, they might 
assemble either within or without the city, but not farther from it 
than one thousand paces, because the power of the tribunes did not 
extend farther. For elections the Campus Martins was usually 
chosen ;' but sometimes, also, the forum, the Capitol, or the Circus 
Flaminius.* 

VIII. The presiding officers were commonly the tribunes, who 
were supported by the aedile^ and no matter could be brought be- 
fore the tribes without the knowledge and consent of the tribunes ;* 

> Lie, iiU 55, 67; Dianvs., xL, 45. 

* DionfM^ yiL, 17 ; CUl, tU Ug^ iiL, 3 ; Xt9., zL, 42 ; Zonax^ Tii., 17. 

> CZe., 9d AVL, ir., 3 ; Ep.od Fam^ ▼!!., 30 ; Plvt^ C. Gracch., 3. 
« dc^ ad AtL, L, 16; Liv„ zxxiii., 10 ; xxvH., 81. 

• JUc., zztU., 32; zxz., 41 ; Cic^ de Ltg. Agr., U., 6. 
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even the cedUea could not bring a proposal before them without tlie 
permission of these magistrates.^ One of the tribunes was chosen 
either by lot or common agreement to act as president ;* but his 
colleagues usually bad to sign the proposal which he brought before 
the commonalty." As the Comitia Trilmtat howeveri more and more 

* assumed the character of national assemblies, the higher magis- 
trates also sometimes acted as presidents, though, perhaps, not 
without previously obtaining the permission of the tribunes. There 
are only a few instances of higher magistrates presiding at these 
comitia when assembled for the purposes of legislation ;* but the 
consuls and pnetors oiflen appear as presidents at the elections of 
tribunes, ediles, and quaestors,* as well as when the comiHa tributa 
were assembled as a court of justice.* 

IX. The preparations fbr the Comitia jyihuta were less formal 
and solemn than for those of the centuries. In the case of elec- 
tions, the candidates had to give in their names, and the president 
communicated them to the people.' When a legislative measure 
was to be brought before the assembly, a tribune made the people ac- 
quainted with it in eoncionesj and that on the three preceding wuiuUiub. 
The same was the case when the people were to meet as a court 
of justice. Moreover, the auspices were not taken for these co' 
mitia, but then, if there had been thunder or lightning, they could 
not be held on that day ; for it was a standing rule from the begin- 
ning of the republic, Jove fulgente^ cum populo agi nefas este.^ 

I X. The convening of these assemblies was likewise less solemn 
than that of the centuries, for the tribune who had been chosen to 
preside at an election, or who brought forward a rogation, simply 
invited the citizens by his viatorei, who were also sent into different 
parts of the country to invite the people living at a distance.* At 
the meeting itself, he sat on the tribunal supported by his colleagues, 
and laid before the people the names of the candidates, or the bill 
which he wished to have passed, or, if it were a trial, made them 
acquainted with the nature of the offence on which they were to 
pass sentence, concluding with these words, Velitig, jubeatis Quirites. 
XI. The bill was never read by the tribune himself, but by a herald 

1 QdL, It., 4 ; DUmyt., vl., 90. « Lh^ IL, 56 ; ui., 64 ; iv., 57 ; v., 17. 

> Cie^proSext^2a', de Ltg, Agr., ii., 9. 

* VVLn^ H. N., xtL, 15 ; Cie^ pro Baib^ 24 ; Dion Can., xxzviii., 6 ; xxzix., 65 ; 
Appian^ BeU. On., iii., 7, S7. 

» Xto., iii., 55^ 64; VUmyt^ ix., 41, 43, 49; Appian., BdL Ch., I, 14; Cic^ pro 
Plane^ 20; ad Att^y iv., 3; in Vat^ 5; Ep ad Fam., vii., 30. 

• Liv., XXV., 4 ; Appian., BeU. Civ., U 31 ; Dion Cass., xxviil., 17. 

1 Lit., iU., 64 ; Appian^ BeU, Cig,, U 14. « Cic, in ratin., 8 de Die, U., 18. 
» Appian., BeU. Cm, i., 29. 
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or crier, and then began the debates, in which peraons might either 
oppose or recommend the measare, though prirate persons had to 
ask the tribunes for permission to speak. When the discnssion was 
over, the president said to the people ite in tuffragium, as at the co- 
mitM ceniuriata. They then formed themselves into their tribes, 
which, like the centuries, voted in inclosures or tepta. Which of 
the thirty-five tribes was to give its vote first, was determined by 
lot, and that tribe was called pnsrogatwa or fnineipium ; the others 
were termed jure voeata. The manner of collecting the votes was, 
on the whole, the same as in the comUia eeniuriata. If two candi- 
dates had the same number of votes, the question was decided by 
drawing lots. The circumstances which might cause the meeting 
to break up and defer its business to another day are the same as 
those which put an end to the ComUia Cenluriaia. If, however, the 
people were assembled as a court, the breaking up of the assembly 
was to the accused equivalent to an acquittal.^ If after the eamiiia 
the augurs declared that some formality had been neglected, the de- 
cree of the assembly thereby became void, and persons who had 
been elected to an office were obh'ged to withdraw. 

The ComUia TrUmta, in the latter dayi of tiie repablic, tcqoired sa- 
preme importance, thoagh the ComUia CetUuriatOr with their altered and 
more democratical Cooatitation (page 63), still oontinaed to exiat, and pre- 
served a great part of their ibnner power along with the oomitia of the 
tribes. Daring thia time the latter appear to have been chiefly attended 
by the populace, which waa gnided by die tribunea, and the weaiUiier and 
more reapectable cidzena had little influence in them. When the liber- 
tini and all the Italians were incorporated in the old diirty-five tribes, and 
when political corruption had reached its height, no trace of the sedate 
and moderate character was left, by which the ComUia Tribttta had been 
diBtbguished in former times.' Violence and bribery became the order of 
the day, and the needy multitude lent willing ears to any instigations com- 
ing from wealthy bribers and from tribunes who were mere demagogues. 

Bulla, for a time, did away with theae odioua proceedings ; aince, ac- 
cording to some, he abolished the ComUia TribtUa altogether, or, accord- 
ing to others, deprived them of the right of electing the sacerdotes, and 
of all their legislative and judicial powers.' But the Constitution, such a« 
it had existed befbrfc Sulla, was restored soon after hia death by Fompey 
and others, with the exception of the jurisdiciiOf which was forever taken 
from the people by the legislation of Sulla. The people sufiered another 
loss in the dictatorship of Julius Cesar, who decided upon peace and war 
himself in connection with the senate. He had also die whole of the leg 
islation in his hands, through his influence with the magistrates and the 
tribunes. The people thus retained nothing hut the election of magis- 

lOc^proDom^n. » SalL, Cat^^; 8ueL, Ca$^ 41; Cic, ad AtL, 1,1$. 

a de:, ii» For., 1,13, 15; AiViiii^S} Lio^S^f^i AppUn^BdLCiv.,USB, 
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tntei ; bat even tiiifl power was much limited, •• Ctuu hod the right to 
eppoint half the magistratea himseli; with the exception of the conaala, 
and as, in addition to this, he recommended to the people those candidates 
whom he wished to be elected.^ 

Under Augustus the Comxtia still sanctioned new laws and elected mag- 
istrates, but their whole proceedings were a mere farce, for they coold not 
▼entare to elect any other persons b«t those reoommended by the emper- 
or.* Tiberias deprived the people even of this delosive power, and con- 
ferred the power of election apon the senate.* When the elections were 
made by the senate, the resolt was annoanced to the people assembled aa 
eomUia centuriata or tribuia.* Legislation was taken away from the co- 
mitia entirely, and was completely in the hands of the senate and empec^ 
or. From this time the Comitia may be said to have ceased to exist, as 
all the sovereign power formerly possessed by the people was conferred 
upon the emperor by the Lex Regia. The people only assembled in the 
Campus MartiuM for the parpose of receiving vinformation as to who had 
been elected or appointed as its magistrates, until at last even this an- 
noonoement {renuiUiatio) appears to have ceased. 



CHAPTER V. 

ROMAN MAGISTRATES. 
OF If A0X8TBATEB IN aENBRAL.-7DIVIBI0N OF MAGISTRATES. 

I. A Magiatrate is a person invested with public authority.* Tbo 
office of a magistrate in the Roman republic was different from what 
it is among us. The Romans did not make the same discrimination 
between public employments that we do. The same person, for ex- 
ample, might regulate the police of the city, and direct the affairs of 
the empire ; propose laws, and execute them ; act as a judge or 
a priest, and command an army.* 

II. The ciTil authority of a magistrate was called magUlratuM or 
poUMtas ; his judicative power, juritdidio ; and his military com- 
mand, imperium, 

III. Magistraius signifies either " a magistrate," as magistratu* 
jussit, or *< a magistracy," as Titio magistratut datits est. So pa- 
testa* means either the authority itself, or they who exercise it ; as, 
habere potestaUm, or esse in potestate, " to bear an office ;" but Gobi- 
orum esse potestas,'' " to be magistrate of Gabii." 

lY. When.a magistrate was invested with military command by 

1 Dion Com., zlii., 20. > Suet., Av^., 40, &c. ; Dion Oom., lUi.. 2; !▼., 34 ; Ivi., 

4a ** Taek., Ann., L, 15, 81 ; it, 3S, 51 ; VeilPat., IL, 15W. 

 lH«»Qi«.,lvliL,2a * Cie^deUg.,m^l; FBttuttS.v.MttgutralMS. 

• Lh^ z.. 29, Ac f Jw., x.. 99. 
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Ihe people, for the people only could do it, he was said csMe in rel 
cum imperio. This imperium was bestowed only on the higher mag- 
istrates, such as dictators, codsuIs, praetors, dec., and hence they 
were said to do any thing pro imperio ; whereas the inferior mag- 
istrates, SQch as the tribunes of the commons, the ediies, and ques- 
lors, were said esse sine imperio, and to act only pro poUstate. 

The hi^xrium was m neoeif uy tar the govsmor of a pnmnce •■ for a 
general who merely oommanded the anniea of the repabiiCf nnce he ooald 
not withoat it exercise military aathority. So far as we can trace the 
strict practice of the Koman ConstitatioD, military coimnand was given by 
a special lex, and was not incident to any office, and might be held with- 
oat aoy other office than that of imperalor. The imperium of the repablic 
appears to have been, 1. A power which was only exercised oat of the 
city ; 2. A power which was specially conferred by a. lex curiata^ and 
was not incident to any office; 3. A power withoat which no military op- 
-eration could be considered as done in the name and on behalf of the sea- 
ate. Of this a notable example is recorded in Livy (xxvi., 2), where the 
senate relosed to recognise a Roman as a commander becaose he had not 
received the imperium in dae form. 

y. The Roman magistrates were variously divided ; into ordinary 
and extraordinary ; greater and less; curule and not eurule ; also jNt- 
trician and plebeian ; city and provincial magistrates. 

VI. The Magistratus Ordinarii were those who were created at 
stated times, and were constantly in the republic ; the Eztraordv- 
narii were those who were only created to meet particular emer- 
gencies. 

VII. The Magistratus Majores were those who had what were 
called the greater auspices. The Magistratus Majores Ordinarii 
were the consuls, praetors, and censors, who were created at the 
Camitia Centuriata ; the extraordinarii were the dictator, the master 
of the horse {magister e^tum), the interrex, the praefect of the city, 
&c. The Magistratus Minores Ordinarii were the tribunes of the 
commons, the aediles, and quaestors, the extraordinarii, the prafectus 
annon<B, duumviri navales, 6us, 

VIII. The Magistratus Curuies were those who had the right of 
using the sella curulis, or chair of state, namely, the dictator, con- 
suls, praetors, censors, and curule aediles. All the rest who had not 
that right were called Non Curuies, A representation of the sella 
curults is given on page 70. 

IX. It was ordained by a law of Romulus that no one should 
enter any office unless the birds gave favorable omens. And by 
the Lex Cornelia, brought forward by Sulla, B.C. 61, a certain order 
was prescribed in obtaining preferments, namely, that no one should 
be praetor before being quaestor, nor consul before being praetor ; nor 
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should enjoy the same office within ten years, nor hold two difier- 
ent offices in the same year. Bat these regulations were not strictly 
obsenred. 

X. Anciently there would seem to have been no certain age fixed 
for enjoying the different offices. A law was first brought forward 
for this purpose {Lex Antudis) by L. Villius, tribune of the commons 
B.C. 180, fixing the age for the questorship at thirty, and for the 
consulship at forty-two. So, also, the legal age for the edileship, 
at least in Cicero's time, was thirty-six, and for the praetorship, 
thirty-nine. Popular citizens, however, were frequently freed from 
these restrictions.^ 

XI. All magistrates were obliged, within five days after entering 
on their office, to swear that they would observe the laws ;* and 
after the expiration of their office they might be brought to trial if 
they had done any thing amiss.' 



CHAPTER VI. 

ORDmARY MAGISTRATES. 

CONSULS.— PRJBT0RB.--CBN80RS. — TRIBUNES OP THE COMMONS.— 

JEDILE8. QU2B8T0R8. 

I. CONSULS. 

I. First Creation of Consuls. — Different Names. — Badges. 

I. After the expulsion of Tarquin, B.C. 510, two supreme magis- 
trates were annually chosen, with equal authority, to be at the head 
of the republic. Their number was made two, in order that they 
might act as a check upon each other, and their office was limited 
to a single year, in order that they might not become overbearing 
and tyrannical by any long continuance of authority. 

II. All the powers which had belonged to the king were trans- 
ferred to these magistrates, except that which had constituted the 
monarch high priest of the state. This was kept distinct from the 
consular office, and was assigned to a sacerdotal dignitary called 
Rex Sa^rorum or Rex Sacrificulus, 

III. These new magistrates were at first called Pratores, either 
from their commanding the armies of the republic, or from their 
standing at the head of the state (prator, quasi praitor, from praire). 

Traces of this title occur in ancient legal and religious documents,* 

" '  J '   — 

1 Wez on the Ltgu Annala of the Roman$ (jClan. Mum., yoI. iii., p. 410). 

 X»»., Txxi., 5. » Zto, xxxvii, 57 ; Suet^ Cos., 91 
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and aiso in the names pratariunh " the consQl's tent,*' and paru 
yrcUorioy in the Roman camp.^ Sometimes, also, they were called 
Jatdices, though this, perhaps, never was their official title, but was 
given them merely in their capacity of judges.* 

IV. The name ConsuUt tor these magistrates was introduced in 
B.C. 305,' and henceforth remained the established title until the 
final overthrow of the Roman empire. The Greek term for contuUt 
is imaroij as indicating that they were the " highest" magistrates in 
the state. 

The appellation eontnl has been generally nippoaed to oome either from 
these magistrate^ eonsulting for the good of the state (a reipubliae eoiwu- 
lendo), or from their consulting the senate and people in relation to pablic 
affaiiB. The name consul^ however, most probably means nothing more 
than " ooUeagne," and is in all likelihood compoanded of am and #«/, which 
latter contains the same root as talio ; so that eontule$ are those who go 
together, or colleagnes ; jnst as extul is "one who goes oat," and pr4uul 
*' one who goes before." 

y. If either of the consuls died during his year of office, or abdi- 
cated before its expiration, the other was obliged to convene the 
comitia for the election of a successor, who was said to be substi- 
tuted for the other {subrogatus vel suffectuB est). This substituted 
one, however, could not hold the comitia for electing new consuls. 
In some few instances, the other consul remained in office alone, 
either because the remaining portion of the year was too short, or 
else from some religious scruples.^ 

VI. The insignia or badges of the consuls were the same with 
those of the kings, except the crown ; namely, the togapratexta, the 
9eUa curtUisj the sceptre or ivory staff (sd^o ehumeus), and twelve 
lictors for each with the fasces, and in certain cases the secures.* 
At first, one of the consuls was preceded by twelve lictors with the 
fasces and secures, and the other by the same number of lictors with 
the fasces only, or, according to some accounts, with crowhs around 
them.* But P. Valerius Poplicola, by one of the Leges Valeria, or- 
dained that the secures should be removed from the fasces, and al- 
lowed only one of the consuls at a time to be preceded by the lictors 
in the city,' and the other to have merely an aecensus going before 
him, and to be accompanied by no lictors at alL Some, indeed, 
think that in this latter case also there were lictors in attendance, 
but that they followed the consul. This, however, is a doubtful 

1 Paul Diac^ p. 123 ; PteudthAgcon^ ad Cic, in Verr., L, 14. 

» Varro, i. Z^ tI, 9 ; Xfe., iil, 55, » Zonar^ riL, 19. 

* PiORirc, ▼., 57 ; Dion CoMs^t zxzr., 4. 
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pciDt as regards earliertimea, though it is ceTUin that, in later dttyv, 
the consul, when he did not peribmi the fUDctionB of hie office, waa 
followed by the twelTe lictore. Ths arrangement here alluded to 
with regard to the lictore preceding waa for a month alternately. 

The fiaea appeir to fasvs been aiually made of birch, lometimei also 
of (he twigi of tha elm. They are aaid to btve been derived from Vetn- 
looia, a cil; of Etrnria. The llcton went one b; one in  line. The fol- 
lowias wood-cola give the mvanei of foor coBnlir oiHna : id As flraC w« 




■ea the licbin cuiyiog the fatcti and lecHru on their ihoaldera ; in &» 
Second, two fatcti, and between them a nlla curulit ; in the third, two 
faica crowned, with the conanl itandin^ between them -. and in the tbnrtli, 
the lame, only willi no crowoi aroond tha/onn. 

VII. It ia commonl; belieTed that the consul, who, for the month 
being, perTorraed (he functions of the office, waa designated as the 
CoKtvl major j but the ancients themselvea were doubtful as to 
whether the term applied to the one who had the faicu, or to the 
one who had been elected lirst ;' and there seema to be good reason 
for believing that the word nu;ar bad t«rerence only to the age of 
the conaul, so that the elder of the two waa called CoiuuJ mjor* 
and ba^ the /ucm Jirat. 

a. PaatT of Iht CoMvU. 

I. The power of the consuls, as already remarked, was at first 

equal lo that of (be kings, with the exception of the sacerdotal au- 

 fVMlu. p. lAI. 
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tfaority of the Rtx Sacnnvm, which was detached from it. Popli- 
oola, howerer, by one of the Lege* Valeria, took away the Mecuria 
from the fasces, that is, he took away from the consuls the power 
of life and death, and only left them the right of scourging. This 
prohibition, howerer, applied only to the city and a thousand paces 
around it ; for, beyond these limits, the consuls, when inyested with 
military command {imperium), still retained the seeuHs, that is, the 
right of pontsbing capitally. * 

II. Poplicola likewise, by another Lex Valeria, allowed to every 
one the liberty of appealing lW>m a consurs sentence to the assem- 
bly of the people, and that no magistrate should punish a Roman 
citizen who thus appealed. This right of appeal, however, couM 
only be exercised within the city and a thousand paces around it, 
as in the case just mentioned of the securis and fasces. 

III. SttU, however, even after the Valerian laws, and the institu- 
tion of the tribuneship, the consuls, who alone were invested with 
the executive, retained the most extensive powers in all depart- 
ments of government. But in the gradual development of the con- 
stitution, some important functions were detached from the consul- 
ship and assigned to new officers. This was the case first with the 
census in B.C. 443, an office which at first was confined to holding 
the census and registering the citizens, but afterward acquired very 
extensive powers. (Ffd. Censors.) 

IV. The second function that was in this manner taken from the 
consuls was their judicial power, which was transferred, in B.C. 
365, to a distinct magistracy under the title of the praetorship (vid. 
Praetor) ; and henceforth the consuls appeared as judges only in ex- 
traordinary cases of a criminal nature, when they were called upon 
by a senatuscojuultum.* But, notwithstanding these curtailings, the 
eonsulship still continued to be regarded as the representative of 
regal power.* 

y. As regards the nature of the power enjoyed by the consuls, 
we must divide it, in the outset, into two parts, inasmuch as these 
magistrates were the highest civil authority, and, at the same time, 
the supreme commanders of the armies of the state. 

VI. So long as the consuls remained in the city, they were at the 
head of the government and administration, and all the other magis- 
trates were, with the exception of the tribunes of the commons, sub- 
ordinate to them. The following summary may give some idea of 
the extent of their civil powers : 

H They convened the senate, and, as presiding officers, conducted 

^ Cio.. Brut., 32 ; Xfo., xxziz., 17, &c. ; zlL, 9. 
• Pol9b., tL, 11 ; Cje., dt Ltg., UL, 3. 
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the business of that body. They bad also to cany iato effect the 
decrees of the senate, and sometimes, on argent emergencies, they 
might CTen act on their own responsibility and authority. 

8. They were the medium through which foreign affairs were 
brought before the senate ; and all dispatches and reports were 
placed in their hands before they were laid before that body. By 
them, also, foreign ambassadors were introduced into the senate, 
and they alone carried on negotiations between the senate and for- 
eign states. 

3. They also convened the assembly of the people, and presided 
in it ; and thus conducted the elections, put legislative measures to 
the vote, and had to carry the decrees of the people into efiect.^ 

4. The whole of the internal machinery of the republic was, in 
fact, under their superintendence, and in order to give weight to 
their executive power, they had the right of summoning and arrest- 
ing the obstreperous {vocatio et prenMio)^* which was limited only by 
the right of appeal from their judgment ; and their right of inflict- 
ing punishment might be exercised even against inferior magistrates. 

VII. But the powers of the consuls were far more extensive in 
their capacity of supreme commanders of the armies of the state, 
when they were without the precincts of the city, and were invested 
with the full imperium. Thus : 

1. When the levying of an army was decreed by the senate, the 
consuls conducted the levy, and, at first, had the appointment of 
all the subordinate officers, a right which they subsequently shared 
with the people ; and the soldiers had to take the oath of allegiance 
to the consuls. 

2. They also determined the contingent to be furnished by the 
allies ; and, in the province assigned to them, they had the unlim- 
ited administration not only of all military affairs, but of eveiy thing 
else, even over life and death, excepting only the conclusion of 
peace and making of treaties.' 

3. The treasury was, indeed, under the control of the senate, but 
in regard to the expenses for war, the consuls do not appear to have 
been bound down to the sums granted by that body, but to have 
availed themselves of the public money as circumstances required. 
The quaestors, however, kept a strict account of the expenditure.* 
But when, in times of need, money was to be taken from the ararium 
sanctiuM, of which the keys seem to have been in the exclusive pos-. 
session of the consuls, they had to be authorized by a seTiatuscotf 
MuUum.* . 

> Pofyft., vL, 12. a Cic, in VaL, 9 ; pro Dm^ 41. » Poifh^ yL, Ul 
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4. la early times, the consuls had the power to dispose of the 
booty in any way they pleased; sometimes tbey distributed the 
whole or a part of it among the soldiers, and sometimes they sold 
it, and deposited the prodace in the public treasury, which in later 
times became the usual practice. 

VIII. Every body went out of the way, uncoTered their heads, 
dismounted from horseback, or rose up to the consuls as they passed 
by.^ If any one fiuled to do so, and the consul took notice of it, he 
was said to order the lictor animadvertere,* " to mark" this conduct. 
Acilius the consul ordered the curule chair of Lucullos the praetor 
to be broken in pieces, when he was administering justice, because 
he had not risen up to him while passing by.' When a praetor met 
a consul, the lictors of the former always lowered their fatces* 

IX. In dangerous emergencies, the consols were armed with dic- 
tatorial power by the solemn decree of the senate, and the well- 
known formula, Videanl, or denl operam consuUSf ne quid respublica 
detrimenli capiat.* 

X. The year was named after the consuls, as it used to be at 
Athens from one of the archons.' Thus M. Tullio Cicerone et L. 
Antonio Conmlibu* marked the six hundred and ninetieth year of 
Rome, or B.C. 64. Hence numerare muUo* consules for muUos an- 
nos ;'' and again. Bis jam pane tibi consul trigesimus instate " You are 
nearly sixty years old."* And the consuls were said Apcrire annum, 
faslosgue reserare.* In designating the year, the name of the consul 
major came first, and hence he is sometimes called consul prior. Ow- 
ing to the respect paid to the elder consul, or consul major, he pre- 
sided at the meeting of the senate which was held immediately aftei 
the eleetioa. 

3. Checks on the Consular Power. 

I. Abuse of the consular power was prevented, first of all, by each 
of the consols being dependent on his colleague, who was invested 
with equal rights ; for, if we except the provinces abroad, where 
each was permitted to act with unlimited power, the two consuls 
could do nothing unless both were unanimous. ^^ 

II. Against the sentence of one consul an appeal might be brought 
before his colleague ; nay, one consul might, of his own accord, put 
his veto on the proceedings of the oth er." 

1 Sen., Ep^ 64. ^ I>rr., xidv., 44 ; Acel., Gef., 80. 

• Dion Oass^ zxxri., 10, 24. ^ Diony., tIU., 44. 
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III. In order, moreoTer, to arotd every unnecessary dispnte or 
rivalry, it was arranged from the very first, as already remarked, 
that the real functions of the office should be performed in the city- 
only by one of them every alternate month/ and the one who was 
in the actual exercise of the consular power was preceded, as we 
have said, by the twelve lictors, whence be is commonly described 
by the words ftnes quern fasces erant.* 

IV. Another point which acted as a check upon the exercise of 
the consular power was the certainty that, aAer the expiration of 
their office, they might be called to account for the manner in which 
they had conducted themselves in their official capacity. Many 
cases are on record in which, after their abdication, they were ac< 
cased and condemned not only for illegal and unconstitutional acts, 
but also for misfortunes in war, which were ascribed either to their 
carelessness or want of ability.* 

y. The chief check, however, on the consular authority was the 
power of the tribunes of the commons. The ever-increasing arro- 
gance of these magistrates brought them almost constantly into col- 
lision with the consuls, and we not unfrequently find the latter, even 
during their time of office, not only threatened with punishment and 
imprisonment, but actually subjected to tbem> Sometimes the 
people themselves opposed the consuls in the exercise of their 
power.* 

VI. Lastly, the consuls were in several respects dependent upon 
the senate, as we have already remarked when treating of the au- 
thority of that body. 

4. Tke Day on whieh the Consuls entered on Ojffieet ice. 

I. In general it was observed as a rule, that the magistrates 
should enter upon their office on the calends or ides of a month, 
unless particular circumstances rendered this impossible. The first 
consuls are said to have entered upon their office on the ides (13th) 
of September ;* then we find mention of the calends of August,' of 
the ides of December," of the calends of July,* and very frequently 
of the ides (15th) of March,** until in B.C. 153 it became an estab- 
lished rule for the consuls to enter upon their duties on the calends 

1 DIanifB., ix^ 43. a Lh., yiiL, 12 ; ix., 8. 

• JUv., II., 41, S2, 54, 61; lii^ 31; zziL, 40; zxri., 2. 3; zxvU.. 34; Cie^ NaL 
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of Janoaiy ; and this enatoni continued down to the end of the re- 
public. > 

II. From the dsj of election to that when they entered upon office, 
they were called Congults IksignoH^ " Conauls elect/' and whateyer 
they did during that interral, they were said to do by their authority 
{auetarilaU)f not by their power (poUstaU).* Among other honors 
paid them while thus consuls elect, they were always asked their 
opinion first in the senate. 

III. The entering of a consul upon his office was always connected 
with great solemnities. Before daybreak each consulted the aus- 
pices ibr himself After this they each returned home, put on the 
togm prtitexta,' and receiTcd the salutaUo of friends and the senators.* 
Accompanied by these and a host of curious spectators, the consul, 
clad in his official robes, proceeded to the temple of Jupiter in the 
Capitol, where a solemn sacrifice of white bulls was offered to the 
god. In this procession, the stUa amUU, as an emblem of his office, 
was carried before him.^ After this a meeting of the senate took 
place, at which the elder of the two new consuls made his report 
concerning the republic, beginning with matters referring to relig- 
ion/ and then passing on to other afiairs. 

IV. One of the first among the religious matters which the con- 
suls had to attend to was the fixing of the Ferut LaHna^ or " Latin 
Holydays," and it was not until they had performed the solemn sac- 
rifice on the Alban Mount that they could enter folly on their offi- 
cial duties, or go into their proYinces.' The other afifairs upon 
which the consuls had to report to the senate had reference to the 
distribution of the provinces, and many other matters connected 
with the administration, which often were of the highest import- 
ance. After these reports the meeting of the senate broke up, and 
the membere accompanied the consuls to their homes,* and this 
being done, the consuls were installed in their office, in which they 
had to exert themselves for the good of their country. 

y. Within five days the new consuls were obliged to swear to ob- 
serve the laws, as they bad done when elected. And, in like man- 
ner, when they resigned their office, they assembled the people, and 
made a speech to them about what they had done in their consul- 
ship, and took an oath that they had in no respect acted contrary to 
the laws. Any one of the tribunes, however, might hinder them 
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from making a speech, and only pennit them to swear, as the trib- 
une Metellus did in the case of Cicero,^ whereupon Cicero instants 
ly swore, with a loud voice, that he had saved the republic and the 
city from ruin, which the assembled people confirmed with a loud 
shout, and then conducted him home from the forum with every 
demonstration of joy.* 

5. Protinces of the ConmU. 

I. During the first days of their office, the consuls cast lots, or 
else agreed between themselves about their provinces. The de- 
cision by lot was resorted to for no other reason than because the 
two consuls had equal rights, and not, as some believe, because it 
was thereby intended to leave the decision to the gods. If it viras 
ttiought that one of the consuls was eminently qualified for a par- 
ticular province, either on account of his experience or personal 
character, it frequently happened that a commission was given to 
()im extra sortem or extra ordinem, that is, by the senato, and witb- 
<«)ut any drawing of lots.* 

II. The original meaning of the torm protincia seems to be <' a 
iuty," or " matter intrusted to a person," and it is supposed to be 
an abbreviated form of providerUia, the true orthography being prob- 
aby pronntia, which occurs in one of the manuscripts of Livy.* 

III. Before the Roman sway was widely extended, the province 
of a consul was simply a certain charge assigned him, as a war to 
be carried on, or a certain country in which be was to act during 
his consulship. In these early times it seems to have been the 
custom for only one of the consuls to march out at the head of an 
army, and for the other to remain at Rome for the protection of the 
city, and to carry on the administration of civic affairs, unless, in- 
deed, wars were carried on in two different quarters, which ren- 
dered it necessary for both consuls to take the field. 

IV. When the Roman dominion extended beyond the natural 
boundaries of Italy, the two consuls were not enough to undertake 
the administration of the provinces, which were then countries that 
had been conquered by the Roman arms. Pretors were accordingly 
appointed to undertake the command in some, while the more im- 
portant ones were reserved for the consuls. Hence a distinction 
was made between the provincia eonsidares and pratoria. 

y. The first country that was made a province, in this later sense 
of the term, was Sicily, B.C. 241, and next in point of time was 

1 Dion C(u$^ xxxvii., 38. ^ Cicin Pit., 3 ; Bp,ttd Fam^ t., Sl 
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Sardinia, B.C. 235. A conquered country receiTed its provincial 
organization either from the Roman commander, whose acts re- 
quired, however, the approval of the senate, or the government was 
organized by the commander and a body of commissioners appointed 
by the senate out of their own number. 

YI. It remained with the senate to determine into which provin- 
ces consuls were to be sent, and into which pretors, and this was 
done either before the magistrates actually entered upon their office, 
or after it, and on the proposal of the consuls. Upon this the mag- 
istrates either agreed among themselves as to which province each 
was to undertake, or they drew lots, first, of course, the consuls, and 
after them the pretors. One of the laws of C. Gracchus, however, 
introduced the regulation that, every year, the senate, previous to 
the consular elections, should determine upon the two consular prov- 
inces, in order to avoid partiality, it being yet unknown who were 
to be consuls. 

YII. It had been customary from the earliest times for the consuls 
to enter their province in the year of their consulship, either at the 
very beginning or afterward ; but in the latter period of the repub- 
lic, the ordinary practice of the consuls was to remain at Rome du- 
ring the year of their office, and to go into their province in the year 
following as proconsuls ; until, at length, in B.C. 53, a xenatutcon' 
nUium, and the year after, a law of Pompey, enacted that a consul 
or praetor should not go into any province till five years after the 
expiration of his office. 

VIII. When a consul was once in his province, his imperium was 
limited to it, and to exercise the same in any other province was at 
all times considered illegal. In some few cases, however, this rule 
was overlooked for the good of the republic. On the other hand, a 
consul was not allowed to quit his province before he had accom- 
plished the purpose for which he had been sent into it, or before the 
arrival of his successor, unless, indeed, he obtained the special per- 
mission of the senate. 

6. From what Order the ConeuU were Created. 

I. Down to the year B.C. 366, the consulship was accessible to 
none but patricians, but in that year L. Sextius was the first ple- 
beian consul, in consequence of the law of C. Licinius.^ The patri- 
cians, however, notwithstanding the law, repeatedly contrived to 
keep the plebeians out,* until, in B.C. 342, the insurrection of the 
army of Capua was followed, among other important consequences, 
by the firm establishment of the plebeian consulship ; and it is even 

>Xl9.,Ti.,42;TiL.l. » W.,Tii, 17, 18, 19, 2% SM, 28. 
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said that at that time a plebiBcitum was passed, enacting that both 
consuls might be plebeians.' 

II. Attempts on the part of the patricians to exclude the plebeians 
occnr as late as the year B.C. 297.* Bat they did not succeed, and 
it remained a principle of the Roman constitution that both consuls 
should not be patricians.' The candidates were usually divided into 
two sets, the one desirous to obtain the patrician, and the other the 
plebeian place in the consulship.* But as, in the course of time, 
the patricians were thrown into the shade by the rising power of 
the nobiles, it came to pass that both consuls were plebeians. In 
B.C. 215, the augurs, indeed, opposed the election of two plebeians ;' 
but not long after, io B.C. 172, the fact of both consuls being pie- 
beians actually occurred, and after this it was often repeated, the 
ancient distinction between patricians and plebeians falling com- 
pletely into oblivion. 

7. Consult, where Elected, 

I. The election of consuls invariably took place in the Comitia 
Centuriata, under the presidency of a consul or a dictator, and, in 
their absence, of an inierrex. The consuls thus elected at the be- 
ginning of a year were styled consules ordinariif to distinguish them 
from the tuffecti, or such as were elected in the place of those who 
had died or abdicated, though the privileges and powers of the latter 
were in no respect inferior to those of the former. 

II. At the time when the consulship was superseded by the in- 
stitution of the Tribuni Militares eonsulari potestate, the latter, of 
course, presided at elections, as the consuls did before and after, 
and must, in general, be regarded as the representatives of the con- 
suls in every respect. It was, however, a rule, that the magistrate 
presiding at an election should not be elected himself, though a few 
exceptions to this rule are recorded.* The day of the election, 
which was made known by an edict three nundina beforehand^ 
naturally depended upon the day on which the magistrates entered 
upon their office. The latter, however, as already remarked, was 
not the same at all times, but was often changed. 

8. Legal Age, and other Requuites for the Consulahip, 

I. The legal age for enjoying the consulship {Mta» Cansularis) 
was forty-two. A man could canvass for the consulship after the 
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completion of bis forty-firat year, and enter on his office immediately 
after the completion of his forty-second year* The expressions 
" anno meo" " anno muo^" however, which have hitherto been gen- 
erally supposed to refer to a person's being made coosul as soon as 
he had attained to the legal age for holding that office, are now 
more correctly considered to have reference, not to the age of the 
candidate, but rather to the fixed delay which had to expire after 
the administration of the office immediately preceding, before an 
individual could obtain th§ one next in succession.* 

II. Before one could be made consul, it was requisite to have gone 
through the inferior offices of quaestor, edile, and praetor. It be- 
hooved candidates for this office, moreover, to be present -, and no 
one could be created a consul a second time till after an interval 
of ten years.' But these regulations were not always observed. 
Many persons were created consols in their absence, and without 
asking it ;* and several below the legal age : thus, M. Valerius Cor- 
vos at twenty-three ;* Scipio Africanus the elder at twenty-eight ;* 
and Africanus the younger at thirty-eight ;^ T. Quinctius Flamini- 
Dus when not quite thirty ; and Pompey before he was full thirty-six 
years old. 

III. To some the consulship was continued for several years 
without intermission ; as, to Marius,* who was seven times consul, 
and once and again created in his absence. Several persons were 
made consols without having borne previoosly any curule office.* 
Many were re-elected within a less interval than ten years. 

9. Tie CangttUr Office under (he Emperors. 

I. Toward the end of the republic the consulship lost its power 
and importance. Caesar, in his dictatorship, gave it the first severe 
blow, for he himself took the office of consul along with that of dic- 
tator, or he arbitrarily caused persons to be elected who in their 
actions were entirely dependent upon his will. He himself was 
elected at first for five years, then for ten, and at length for life.'* 

II. In the reign of Augustus, the consular power was a mere 
shadow of what it had been before, and the consuls who were elect- 
ed did not retain their office for a full year, but had usually to abdi- 
cate after a few months." These irregularities increased to such 
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an extent, that in the reign of Commodas there were no less than 
twenty-five consuls in one year.' 

III. In the republican time, as we have already remarked, the 
year had received its name from the consuls, and in all public docu- 
ments their names were entered to mark the year ; but from the 
time that there were more than two in one year, only those that 
entered upon their office at the beginning of the year were regarded 
as consults ordinariit and gave their names to the year, though the 
sujfecti were likewise entered in the Fastis The consults ordinarii 
ranked higher than those who were elected afterward. 

IV. The election from the time of Tiberias was in the hands of 
the senate, who, of course, elected only those that were recommend- 
ed by the emperor. Those who were elected were then announced 
to the people assembled in what was called eomitia.' 

V. In the last centuries of the empire it was customary to create 
honorary consuls (consults honorarii), who were chosen by the senate 
and sanctioned by the emperor,* and consults suffecti were then 
scarcely beard of at all, for Constantino restored the old custom of 
appointing only two consuls, one for Constantinople and the other 
for Rome, who were to act as supreme judges (under the emperor) 
for a whole year, and besides these two there were no others except 
honorary consuls, and consularcs or persons who had previously held 
the consulship. 

VI. Although the dignity of these honorary consuls, as well as of 
the consults ordinarii and suffecti, was merely nominal, still it was 
regarded as the highest in the empire, and was sought after by no- 
ble and wealthy persons with the greatest eagerness, notwithstand- 
ing the great expenses connected with the office on account of the 
public entertainments which a newly-appointed consul had to give 
to his friends and the people.' Sometimes the emperors themselves 
assumed the consulship or conferred it upon imperial princes. 

VII. The last consul of Rome was Decimus Theodoros Paulinus, 
A.D. 536, and at Constantinople, Flavias Basilius Junior, in A.D.54I. 
After that time the emperors of the East took the title of consul for 
themselves, until in the end it fell quite into oblivion. 

VIII. The official functions of the consuls under the empire were 
as follows : 1. They presided in the senate, though, of course, never 
without the sanction of the emperor : 3. They administered justice, 
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partly exlr* ordinem,^ and partly in ordinary caaes, sncb as manumis- 
siona, or the appointment of gnardiana :* 3. The letting of the public 
revenues, a duty which bad formerly been performed by the cen- 
sors :* 4. The conducting of the games in the Circus, and of public 
solemnities in honor of the emperors, for which they had to defray 
the expenses out of their own means.* Some emperors, indeed, 
granted the money necessary for such purposes, and endeavored to 
check the growing extravagance of the consuls ; but these regula- 
tions were only of a tranaitory nature. 

n. PASTORS. 
I . Ifutiiution and Power of the Prator. 

I. The name Praior was originally given to the consols, as we 
have already remarked, and designated them as the leaders of the 
armies of the state,* for the term contains the same elemental parts 
as the verb prmre. Hence, also, the dictator is called Pr^ior max- 

II. But when the consuls, being engaged in almost continual wars, 
could not attend to the administration of justice, a magistrate was 
created tor that purpose, B.C. 366, with the special title of Preuor. 
He was chosen at first only from the patricians, as a compensation 
for their being compelled to share the consulship with the plebei- 
ans.* No plebeian pretor was appointed until B.C. 337. 

III. The praetor was called coUega consulibus, and was elected 
with the same auspices at the comUia eenturicUa.'' The prietorshtp, 
in fact, was originally a kind of third consulship. The chief func- 
tions of the pretor, it is true, were to dispense justice ;* but, besides 
this, he sometimes commanded the armies of the state, and while 
the consuls were absent with the forces, he exercised their func- 
tions within the city. He was a curule magistrate, and had the im- 
perium, and consequently was one of the magiatratu* tnajoret, but he 
owed respect and obedience to the consuls.* His insignia of ofiSce 
were six lictors. At a later period, however, he was attended by 
two lictors in the city, who went before him with the fasces, and 
by six lictors without the city. He also wore the toga praiexta. 

IV. It appears from Livy^* that the prsetorBhip was originally given 
to a consul of the preceding year ; and after the plebeians obtained 
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admission to this magistncy, it was giTen alternately, at least for a 
time, to the patrician and pleheian consul of the preceding year. 

V. As the pretor was a kind of substitute for the consuls, there 
was nothing in the nature of the office which limited the number ; 
and, accordingly, in B.C. 847, another pretor, called PreUor Pere- 
grinus,^ lAras created, who administered justice in matters between 
citizens and foreigners, or between foreigners only. The other 
prastor was then called Prater Urbamut and administered justioe 
between citizens only. The two praetors, after their election, de- 
termined, by casting lots, which of these two jurisdictions each 
should exercise. 

VI. The Prator Urbaniu was the more honorable of the two, and 
hence was sometimes called Prator Honoratus* and Prator Major. 
The duties of his office were numerous and important, and hence 
be could not be absent from the city for more than ten days at a 
time.' In the absence of the consuls he supplied their place, and 
presided in the assemblies of the people. He had likewise the 
troublesome and expensive duty of superintending the public games, 
as the Ludi ApoUinares, the Circensian and Megalesian games,* 
and therefore had a particular jurisdiction over players and other 
persons of this class ; at least, under the emperors.* He also gave 
gladiatorial shows to the people. 

VII. The power of the praetor in the administration of justice 
was expressed in the three words Do, Dico, Addico, as follows: 
" Prator dabat actionem et judice*.** The praetor gave the form of 
the writ for trying and redressing a particular wrong, and appointed 
judges or a jury to judge in the cause : Dicebat jus, " he pronounced 
sentence :*' Addieebat bona vel damna^ ** he adjudged the goods of 
the debtor to the creditor," dec. 

VIII. The days on which the praetor administered justioe were 
called Dim Fa»ti {quod m dvebut hoc tria verba fari lieebat). Those 
days on which it was unlawful to administer justice were called, 
on the other hand, Nefatti. Hence we have the following distich 
in the Fasti of Ovid : 

lUe nefastus erit, per quern tria verba nlentur : 
Fa8tu9 erit, per quern lege licebit agi.* 

2. Ediett, 4«., of the Prtetor. 

I. The Prcetor Urbanue became the chief magistrate for the ad- 
ministration of justice, and, in this respect, his office was the most 
important in the state. He was one of the magistrates who bad the 
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•/iw Ediandi, or right of pablishing edicts, which were the foonda- 
tion of a body of law known under the names of Jim HcmroHum or 
PrmUfrium, The Prmtor Pa-igrimts had also the Jut Edieendi ; and 
the edicts of these two pretora formed the largest body of this 
edictal law. 

II. The edicts of the FraUn Urbamu were published geoeraUy on 
entering on his office, and occasionally during its continuance. It 
is difficult to describe these edicts in exact terms ; but they bad 
reference only to ciril actions, and their object was generally to 
provide for cases unprovided for by the existing laws, and mainly 
by introducing new kind of action {adioMes uiiUt)^ when the ac- 
tions of the old law (aetionet directa) did not apply, and fixing the 
mode of procedure. They often adapted a new form to an existing 
right ; and they contrived, by various legal fictions, to accommodate 
the limited provisions of the old laws to the existing wants of so- 
ciety.* 

III. The prstor also interfered in a sammary way by his inter- 
dict {IfUerdiOum), particulariy in matters of possession ; in the case 
of a man who was of unsound mind, and incompetent to manage his 
property ; or a prodigal who was wasting his substance ; in which 
cases the pretor appointed a curator, when the laws of the Twelve 
Tables had not provided for one. He also gave relief in cases of 
fraud, whenever the law had made no provision ;* and In the case 
of minors, he set aside fraudulent transactions.* 

IV. In civil matters, except in the case of interdicts, the pretor 
did not give final judgment.^ A person who had a claim against 
another which was disputed, applied to the praetor fsr the purpose 
of obtaining a reference of the matter in dispute to a judex or pir 
dicUf with the proper instructions, which were contained in the 
formula. The proceedings before the praetor merely had reference 
to the pleadings, and various proceedings by which the matters in 
dispute between the two parties were to be brought to issue, and 
made ready for trial before the judex or judicet. These proceed- 
ings before the praetor, therefore, were said to be merely m jure. 
Those before the judex or judieee were said to be injudieio. 

V. The edicts of his predecessors, though not absolutely binding 
on an actual praetor, were frequently adopted by him, and were then 
called edictA tralaUtia. Those, on the other hand, which he framed 
himself, were termed edicla novu ; and so any clause or part of an 
edict was called, as the case might be, caput traUUtium or 
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VI. It is slated that the pretors would sometimes Tary their 
edicts in the coarse of the year ; and as this was occasionally done 
through favor or enmity, it was forbidden, first by a decree of the 
senate, B.C. 169, and afterward by a law which C. Cornelius got 
passed, B.C. 67.^ This gave to the edict a character of greater sta- 
bility ; and the Roman lawyers began to study them with particular 
attention,* and to comment upon them ;* and a large part of their 
writings had for their object the exposition of the legal principles 
contained in them. Under the Emperor Hadrian, the edicts of the 
prietors were collected and arranged by Salvius Julianus, a distio- 
guished jurist, under the name of Edictum Perpcttmim, and from this 
time the progressive development of the Roman law by the praetors* 
edict ceased. The constitutions and rescripts of the emperors now 
supplied the place of the edict. 

3. Farm of proceeding before the Prcetor. 

I. When the praetor administered justice, he sat on a tetta atrulis^ 
placed on a Tribunal, or a kind of stage or scaffold, and having a 
sword and a spear set upright before him. The tribunal at first was 
made of wood, and movable,* and was large enough to contain the 
AssessoreSf or council of the prsetor, as well as others.* It was ia 
the form of a square, as appears from ancient coins. But when 
Basilica were erected, and courts of justice held in them (page 12), 
the tribunal seems to have been of stone, and in the form of a semi- 
circle,' the two s.ids of which were called Comua, or Partes pri' 
fROres."* 

II. The Indices, or jury, appointed by 'the praetor, sat on lower 
seats, called subsellia,* as did also the advocates,* witnesses,^* and * 
hearers," whence subseUia is pot for the act of judging or of plead- 
ing. The inferior magistrates, when they sat in judgment, did not 
use a tribunal, but only subsellia; as the tribunes, plebeian aedilcs, 
du). The benches on which the senators sat in the senate house 
were likewise called subsellia, and so, also, the seats in the theatres, 
circus, 6lc. Hence bis septena subsellia,^* the seats of the Equites. 

III. In matters of less importance, the praetor decided and ad- 
judged without any form, at any time or in any place, whether sit- 
ting or walking, and he was then said to decide or act e piano, or ex 
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itquo foc9,' which temis are opposed to e trihmali, or ex nperiorg 
loco. For instance, be ooald in certain cases giTe validity to an act 
of manumission when he was oat of doors, as on his way to the bath 
or the theatre. 

lY . The usnal attendants (fmm«A*t, afparitorts) of the prstor, be- 
sides the Uctors, were the Scribe, who seconded his proceedings,* 
and the accensh who summoned peraons, and proclaimed the time of 
day, when it was the third hoar, the sixth hoar, and the ninth hour, 
or nine o'clock in the morning, mid-day, and three o'clock in the aft^ 
emoon.* 

4. Number of Pralore at different Timee. 

I. While the Roman sway was limited to Italy, there were only 
two pretors. When Sicily and Sardinia were reduced to the form 
of provinces, B.C. 227, two other pretore were added to govern 
them ;* and two more when the two prorinoes of Hither and Far- 
ther Spain were formed, B.G. 197.* Of these six pretors two only 
remained in the city ; the other foar, immediately after having en- 
tered on their office, set out for their provinces. The senate de- 
termined the provinces of the pretors, which were then distributed 
among them by lot or by agreement. After the discharge of his 
judicial fonctions in the city, a pretor often had the administration 
of a province with the title of propretor, and sometimes with the 
title of proconsul. 

II. The Prator Urbanue and Peregrinue administered justice only 
in private and minor causes ; but in public and important ones, the 
people either judged themselves, or appointed persons, one or more, 
to preside at the trial. The prosecution in these cases was con- 
ducted by public accusere, two in number, called qiuutores parri- 
cidii, who also carried the sentence, if there were any, into execa- 
tion. Sometimes a dictator was created for holding trials. 

III. But in B.C. 150, it was determined that the Prator Urbanue 
and Peregrinue should continue to exercise their usual jurisdictions, 
and that the four other pretors should, during their magistracy, 
also remain in the city, and preside at pablic trials ; one, namely, 
at trials for extortion {de repetundie) ; another, concerning bribery 
{de ambitu) ; a third, concerning crimes committed against the state 
{de majeeiate) ; and a foarth, about defrauding the public treasury 
{de peaUatu). These were called Qtutetionee Perpetua,* because 
they were annually assigned to particular pretors, who always con- 
ducted them for the whole year (qui perpeiuo exercebant), according 
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to B certain form prescribed by law ; so that there was no need, as 
formerly, of making a new law, or of appointing coffimisaionera to 
preside at them, who should resign their authority when the trial 
was ended. But still, when any thing unusual or atrocious hap- 
pened, the people or senate judged about the matter themselves, or 
appointed commissioners to preside at the trial ; and then they were 
said extra ordinem quarere ; as ia the case of Clodins for violatiag 
the sacred rites of the Bona i>M,^ and that of Milo for the murder 
of Glodius." 

IV. Sulla increased the number of the Qtuutiones PerpUnut by 
adding those defaUo, vel de eriminefaUif concerning forgers of wills 
or other writings, coiners or makers of false money, dec. ; de Sica' 
riia tt Venefieity about such as killed a person with weapons or 
poison ; and de Parrieidis ; and for this purpose he added two, or, 
according to some accounts, four pretors, for the accounts of Pomr 
ponius and of other writers do not agree on this point On all these 
occasions of the QuaeHonee Perpetua, both before and after the time 
of Sulla, the prstor presided, but a body of jodices determined bj 
a majority of votes the condemnation or acquittal of the accused. 

V. Julius Csesar increased the number of praetors, first to ten, 
then to fourteen, and afterward to sixteen. Augustus, after several 
changes, fixed the number at twelve. Under Tiberius there were 
sixteen. Two pretors were appointed by Claudius for the cogni- 
zance of trusts. The number then was eighteen, but afterward it 
Taried. 

m. CENSOES. 
1. Origin and eantinuanee of the Censorship, 

I. Two magistrates were first created at Rome in B.C. 443, to 
take an account of the number of the people and the value of their 
fortunes, or, in other words, to hold the census {eensui agendo), 
whence they were called Censores. Previous to that year the cen- 
sus had been held by the kings, consuls, or military tribunes with 
consular power. 

II. The ostensible reason for instituting the office in B.C. 443 
was, that the consuls were too much occupied by war and other 
matters to conduct the census ; but this was not the real reason. 
The office of military tribunes with consular power, who supplied 
the place of consuls, had been instituted the year before, and was 
open to the plebeians as well as the patricians ; and since the latter 
were anxious to curtail as much as possible the power which had 
been given to the plebeians, they intrusted the disch arge of the 
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oenaonal fonetknis to two new magiBtntes, two centon, who were 
to be excloBiTely patricians. 

III. For a considerable period this dignity was held by patricians 
only, and the first plebeian censor was C. Marcias Rutilus,^ in B.C. 
351. It now became a rule that one of the censors should always 
be a plebeian.* In later times, when the distinction between patri- 
cians and plebeians ceased to be of importance, it even happened 
occasionally that both censors were plebeians, the first instance of 
which occurred in B.C. 131, when Q. Caecilios Metellus and Q. Pom- 
peius Rufus were censors.* 

lY. Censors continued to be elected down to the end of the re- 
public, until Augustus, under the title of Pr<tfeciu9 Morum, under- 
took himself the functions of the censors, although occasionally he 
transferred some of them to other persons. Tiberius and Caligula 
likewise took the title of Pra/eetuM Morum ; but Claudius assumed 
that of censor, and made Vitellius his colleague,* A.D. 48. Vespa- 
sian, Titus, and Nenra followed his example, and Domitian even 
assumed the title of Cauor Perpetuus.* Trajan and the later em- 
peroTB only took it for the lime that they were actually engaged in 
holding the census. The Emperor Decius made an attempt to re- 
store the censorship, and at his command the senate elected Yale- 
rianus censor ;' but the example was not followed, and we after- 
ward hear no more of censors. 

2. Power and Dutiet of the Censors. 

I. The ofllce of censor lasted at first for a lustptniy that is, for five 
years ;^ but in B.C. 335 the dictator L. Mamercus i£miliu8 carried a 
law {Ux JEmilia) which limited the period of ofiSce to eighteen 
months,* so that, during the remaining three years and a half of 
each lustrum, no censors existed at all, for censors continued to be 
elected only every five years. 

II. The censorship was considered the highest dignity in the re- 
public, partly on account of* its connection with religion, and partly 
on account of the great importance of its functions ; hence it was 
usually the last in the series of ofllces through which Roman states- 
men passed, most men having been consuls before tbey aspired to 
the censorship. For the same reason, it was not customary for any 
one to bold the ofiELce more than once. If one of the censors died 
during the period of his office, the vacancy was not filled up, as the 
death of a censor was regarded in the light of an evil omen ; but 
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the sanrivor was obliged to resign his consulship, and two new 
censors were elected. This superstitious observance is said to have 
arisen from the circumstance that a censor died, and another w^as 
chosen in his place, in that Itutrum in which Rome was taken by 
the Gauls.^ 

III. The censors were elected at the comitia centuriata,* and not 
at the curiata, because the censors had no imperium, which no as- 
sembly but that of the curia could have given them. The censors 
had only the Jum eentendif of which all their other rights were mere- 
ly the necessary results. 

IV. It is not known whether the censors had any outward di»- 
tinctions in their dress, for the purple robes mentioned by Polybius* 
were probably worn by them only in the earliest times, and after- 
ward we hear simply of the toga prcUexta, Nor is there any ground 
for supposing that the censors bad lictors like the consuls ; but their 
numerous and extensive functions, which had to be performed io 
the short period of eighteen months, required a great number of 
other attendants, such as scrib<z, Triatoret, &c. 

y. The functions of the censors were of three distinct kinds : 

1. The holding of the census^ which was their principal and original 
function, and from which they received their official name. An ac- 
count of the manner of holding the census will presently be given : 

2. The auperintending of public morals : 3. The administration of the 
finances. 

VI. The second division of their functions^ just mentioned, consist- 
ed in a kind of moral jurisdiction, for they had the right of censuring 
and punishing every thing ihat was contrary to good conduct or es- 
tablished custom, while really illegal acts or crimes were punished 
by the ordinary courts of justice. This moral jurisdiction appears to 
have formed part of the censorial functions from the very first, inas- 
much as it was their duty, in holding the census, to take note of all 
cases in which a man managed his af^irs badly, and thus reduced 
his property, and they had consequently to remove him from a higher 
and place him in a lower class of citizens. Thus we have instances 
of their censuring or punishing persons for not marrying, for break- 
ing a promise of marriage, for divorce, for bad conduct during mar- 
riage, for improper education of children, for living in an extravagant 
and luxurious manner, and for many^ther irregularities in private 
life. Their influence was still more powerful in matters connected 
with the public life of the citizens. Thus we find them censuring 
or punishing magistrates who were forgetful of the dignity of their 
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office, or guilty of bribery, as well as persons who were gotUy of 
improper condact toward magistrates, of perjury, and of neglect of 
their duties in both civil and military life. Under the latter head 
woald be ranked the case of an eqaes who had not taken proper 
care of his public horse. 

vn. This moral jurisdiction of the censors was commonly exer- 
cised at the time when the census was held. On this occasion 
they reviewed both the senate and equites, and inflicted various 
marks of disgrace on those who deserved it. A senator they ex- 
pelled from the senate, and according as his conduct was more or 
less culpable, they had even the right of degrading him to the con- 
dition of an equeg or an arariuM. When a person was made an ara' 
riiUj he was deprived of all his rights and privileges as a citizen, 
except that of freedom, and yet was compelled to pay a capitation 
tax in common with the rest ; sometimes even the valuation of his 
property was made much greater than it really was, in order that 
his tax might be proportionately increased. Thus CensorcM Ma- 
mereumf qui fuerai dictator, tribu moverunt, octuplieatoque eensu ara- 
Ttum feeeninty^ that is, they made the valuation of his estate eight 
times more than it really was, that then he might be obliged to pay 
an eight times higher tax. 

y III. An eqoes might be punished by the censors by being obliged 
to give up his public horse, and this punishment might be accom- 
panied by his being compelled to serve in the army on foot, or by 
his being excluded from his tribe. So, again, any other citizen might 
be punished by removal from a more honorable to a less honorable 
tribe, as, for instance, from a rustic to a city one, or ho might be 
excluded from all the tribes and made an arariu*, as above. 

IX. When any person thought that the punishment inflicted by 
the censors was undeserved, he might try to justify himself before 
them {eaiuam agere apud ceiuoreM\* and if he did not succeed, he 
might try to gain the protection of one of the censors, that he might 
intercede on his behalf Such cases often gave rise to vehement 
disputes between the censors. A further appeal was not legal, al- 
though it was tried in some instances, especially by inducing the 
tribunes of the people to interfere. 

X. The punishment inflicted by a censor differed from that im- 
posed by a court of law, inasmuch as a censor could not deprive a 
person of either his Hfe or his property, bnt could only aflfect Tiis 
status in society. The proper name for such a punishment is in 
general nota, or nota eensoria, and, in particular, ignominia or infa- 
mia. Such a punishment, moreover, did not nece ssarily last during 
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a man's whole life ; bat, if bis condaet improTed, another censor 
might restore him to the position from which his predecessor had 
remoTod him. 

XI. Anoiker hranch of the eentoritU functiotu had reference to the 
finances. As the censors were best acquainted with the property 
of the citizens, and consequently with the amount of taxes they bad 
to pay to the state, and as they had to fix the tributumt^ or state tax, 
they were the fittest magistrates to manage the finances, which 
were under the supreme control of the senate, so that the censors 
were, in fact, the ministers of finance to the senate. Every thing 
which belonged to the state, and from which it derived revenues, 
was let out to farm by the censors ; among these we may mention 
the agerpublieut, ager veUigalUt mines, tolls, salt-works, dec. 

XII. The censors farther had the superintendence of all puUio 
buildings ;* and when new ones were to be erected, they gave them 
in contract {locabant) to the lowest bidder, and afterward they had 
to see that the contractor had fulfilled his obligations, and done his 
work in the proper way. In like manner, they gave in contract every 
thing else that had to be paid out of the state treasury, such as the 
paving of streets, the working of roads, bridges, aqueducts, &c., 
even down to the maintenance of the Capitoiine geese* and the paint- 
ing of the statues of the gods. The senate always informed them 
of tbe sums tbey might lay out,* and the actual payment was not 
made by the censoia, but by tbe quaestors or paymasters. 

XIII. The acts of the censors were registered in public docu- 
ments ; and the purity which was required in those who filled the 
office is indicated by the circumstance that those documents were 
preserved in the temple of the Nymphs. 

8. Manner of holding ilu Census. 

I. The eeneut at Rome was a numbering of the people and a val- 
uation of their property. It was always held in the Campne Mot* 
tiuMt and from the year B.C. 435, in a special building called YiiU 
Publica, which was erected for that purpose by the second pair of 
censors, C. Furins Paciius and M. Geganius Macerinns.* An ac- 
count of the formalities with which the census was opened is given 
in a fragment of the Tabula Ceneoria, preserved by Varro. 

II. After the auspices had been taken, the citizens were sum- 
moned by a public crier to appear before the censors. Each tribe 
was called up separately.* Every paterfamilias had to appear in 
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person before the ceiwors, who were seated in their cnnile chairs ; 
and those names were taken first which were considered to be of 
good omen, such as Valerius, Salviiu, Statoritu,^ dec. 

III. The census was conducted ad arbiirium cttucru; but the 
censore laid down certain rules,* in which mention was made of the 
difierent kinds of property subject to the census, and in what way 
their valae was to be estimated. According to these laws, each 
citiaen had to give an account of himself, of his family, and of his 
property upon oath, ex oiitim untentia* Firat, he had to give his 
full name, and that of his father ; or, if he were a freedman, that of 
his patron, and he was likewise obliged to state his age. If mar- 
ried, he had to give the name of his wife, and likewise the number, 
names, and ages of his children, if any. Single women and orphsns 
were represented by their iutores, or guardians ; their names were 
entered in separate lists, and they were not included in the sum 
total of ea]nU.* 

IV. At fint each citizen appears to have merely given the value 
of his whole property in general, without entering into details / 
but it soon became the practice to give a minute specification of 
each article, as well as the general value of the whole.* Land 
fornoed the most important article in the census ; but public land, 
the poa96»*io of which only belonged to a citizen, was excluded. 
Slaves and cattle formed the next important item. The censore 
also possessed the right of calling for a return of such objects as 
bad not usually been given in, such as clothing, jewels, and car- 
riages ; and on one occasion they made an extravagant sureharge 
on such articles of luxury. The tax {trihutum) was usually one per 
thousand upon the property entered in the books of the censore. 

y. A person who voluntarily absented himself from the censns, 
and thus became tneetuus, or not rated, was subject to the severest 
punishment. Servins Tuilius is said to have threatened the ineer^ 
mu with imprisonment and death ;^ and in the republican period he 
might be sold by the state as a slave.* In the later times of the re- 
public, a pereon who was absent from the census m%ht be repre- 
sented by another, and thus be registered by the censore. 

VI. After the censore had received the names of all tbe citizecis, 
with the amonnt of their property, they then had to make out the 
lists of the tribes, and also of the classes and centuries ; for, by the 
legislation of Servius TuUins, the position of each citizen in the 
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State was determined by the amoant of his property. {Vid. ComitU 
Ccniuriata.) Besides the arraogement of the citizens into tribes, 
centaries, and classes, the censors had also to make out the lists 
of the senators for the ensuing lustrum^ or until new consuls were 
appointed ; striking out the names of such as they considered un- 
worthy, and making additions to the body from those who were 
qualified. To this we have already alluded, as well as to the re- 
Tiew made at the same time of the equitet and of the citizens gen* 
erally. After the censorial lists had been completed, the number 
of citizens was counted up, and the sum total announced. The cit- 
izens in such enumeration are spoken of as so many capita^ some- 
times with the addition of civiumy and sometimes not ; and hence to 
be registered in the census was the same thing as caput habere. 

VII. After the censors had performed their yarious duties, and 
taken the census, the luMtrum^^ or solemn purification of the people, 
followed. As this purification took place only once in five years, 
the word lutlrum was also used to designate the time between two 
lustra or purifications. The expiatory sacrifice, on this occasion, 
consisted of a boar-pig, a sheep, and an ox, which were first carried 
round the whole assembly and then slain, and thus the people were 
said to be purified {luMtrari).* The sacrifice was called SuovetaurH" 
ia or Solitaurilia.* When the censors entered on their office, they 
drew lots to see which of them should perform this purification 
{lustrum facert or eondere) ;* but both censors were obliged, of course, 
to be present at the ceremony. A census, however, might take 
place without the lustr:ini, and, indeed, two cases of this kind are re- 
corded, which happened in B.C. 459 and 214. In these cases the 
lustrum was not performed on account of some great calamities 
which had befallen the republic. 

VIII. A census was sometimes taken in the provinces, even under 
the republic ;* but there seems to have been no general census takea 
in the provinces till the time of Augustus. This emperor caused 
an accurate account to be taken of all persons in the Roman domin- 
ions, togetbet with the amount of their property ;* and a similar 
census was taken from time to time by succeeding emperors, at 
first every ten, and subsequently every fifteen years.' The emper- 
or sent into the provinces especial officers to take the census, who 
were called censitcres ;' but the duty was sometimes discharged by 
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the imperial UgatV The cenntortt were assisted by subordinate 
officers called CenstuUe^t ^^o made out the lists, &c.* 

IX. At Rome the census still continued to be taken under the 
empire, but the old ceremonies connected with it were no longer 
continued, and the ceremony of the lustration was not performed 
after the time of Vespasian. 

IV. TKIBUNES OF THE COMMONS. 
1. InttUutuniy Original Power, and Number of the Tribunes. 

I. The word Tribunuo seems originally to hare indicated an officer 
connected with a tribe {iribue), or who represented a tribe for cer- 
tain purposes ; in other words, the head of a tribe. Hence we hare 
tribuni plebis, or tribunes (heads) of the plebeian tribes, long before 
the creation of the magistrates specially known by this name. 

II. These ancient tribunes of the plebeian tribes had undoubtedly 
the right of convoking the meetings of their tribes, and of main- 
taining the privileges granted to them by King Servius, and subse- 
quently by the Valerian laws. But this protection was very inade- 
quate against the insatiable ambition and usurpations of the patri- 
cians. When, therefore, the plebeians, impoverished by long wars, 
and cruelly oppressed by the patricians, at last seceded, in B.C. 494, 
to the Mon» Sacer, the patricians were obliged to grant to the ple- 
beians the right of appointing tribunes with more efficient powers 
to protect their own order than those which were possessed by the 
beads of the tribes. 

III. This is the origin of the tribunes of the commons {Tribuni 
pUbi*)t a magistracy which afterward became so famous in Roman 
history, and exercised so important an influence on the administra- 
tion of the state. The purpose for which they were appointed was 
only to afford protection against any abuse on the part of the patri- 
cian magistrates ; and, therefore, in order that they might be able 
to afford such protection, their persons were declared sacred and 
inviolable (MOtrosaneti), and it was ordained that whoever acted 
against this inviolability should be an outlaw, and that his property 
should be forfeited to the temple of Ceres.* Some time after the 
tribuneship was instituted, heavy punishments were again enacted 
against those who should venture to annoy a tribune when he was 
making any proposition to the assembly of the tribes. 

IV. The tribunes were thus enabled to afford protection to any 
one who appealed to the assembly of the commons, or required any 
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Other assistance. They were essentially the representatives and 
the organs of the plebeian order, and their sphere of action was the 
comitia tributa. With the patricians and their comitia they had 
nothing to do. The tribunes themselves, however, were not judges, 
and could inflict no punishments, but could only propose the impo- 
sition of a fine to the commonalty {multam irrogare). 

y. The tribunes were thus, in their origin, only a protecting mag- 
istracy of the pUb9 ; but in the course of time their power increased 
to such a degree that it surpassed that of all other magistrates, and 
the tribunes then, as Niebuhr remarks, became a magistracy for the 
whole Roman people, in opposition to the senate and the oligarchical 
elements in general, although they had nothing to do with the ad- 
ministration of the government. During the latter period of the re- 
public they became true tyrants ; but still, notwithstanding the great 
and numerous abuses which were made of the tribunitian power by 
individuals, the greatest historians and statesmen confess that the 
greatness of Rome and its long duration is in a great measure at- 
tributable to the institution of this office. 

VI. As regards the number of the tribunes of the commons, all 
the ancient writers agree that at first there were only two,^ though 
the accounts difil*er as to the names of the first tribunes. Soon aft- 
erward, however, the number was increased to five, one being taken 
from each of the five classes.* When this increase took place is 
quite uncertain. Subsequently, in B.C. 467, the number was still 
farther increased to ten, two being then taken from each of the five 
classes.* This number appears to have remained unaltered down 
to the end of the empire. 

2. Tribunegf when and where chosen, ^. 

I. The tribunes entered upon their office on the 10th of Decem- 
ber,* the day when the first tribunes of the commons were chosen, 
but they were elected, at least in the time of Cicero, on the I7ih of 
July.* None but plebeians were eligible, and hence when, toward 
the end of the republic, patricians wished to obtain the office, they 
were obliged first to renounce their own order and to become ple- 
beians. 

n. It is doubtful whether the tribunes of the commons were at 
first chosen at the comitia cenhtriata or tributa^ although the latter 
appears the more natural supposition. After the time, however, of 
the Ux Puhlilia, in B.C. 472, the election of tribunes was left en- 
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tirely to the ctmitia trihuta,^ which were oonroked for this parpoee 
by the old tribunes previously to the expiration of their office, and 
one of their number was chosen by lot to preside. 

III. As the meeting could not be prolonged after sunset, and the 
business was to be completed in one day, it sometimes happened 
that it was obliged to break up before the election was completed, 
and that those who were elected filled up the legitimate number of 
the college by eo-optoHo.* But, in order to prevent this irregularity, 
the tribune L. Tribonius, in 448 B.C., got an ordinance passed, ac- 
cording to which the college of the tribunes should never be com- 
pleted by eo-optoHoy but the elections shonld be continued on the 
second day, if they were not completed on the first, till the number 
ten was made up.* 

rv. The place where the election of the tribunes was held was 
originally and lawfully the Forum, afterward, also, the Cdmpu$ Mar- 
Hu9, and sometimes the area of the CapitoL 

V. The tribunes wore no ioga pratexta, nor had they any external 
marks of dignity, except a kind of beadle, called viator, who went 
before them. When they administered justice, they had no tribu- 
nal, but sat on MuhMdlia or benches. They had, however, on all oc* 
easions a right of precedency, and eveiy one was obliged to rise in 
their presence.* And yet their powsr at no time extended farther 
than one mile beyond the gates of the eity. 

8. Gradual Growth of the TribunUian Powtr. 

I. Although the tribunitian power was, in its original character, 
merely protection against patrician magistrates, the plebeians ap- 
pear early to have regarded their tribunes also as mediators or ar- 
bitrators in matters among themselves.* The whole power pos- 
sessed by the college of tribunes was called tribunicia poteMtoM, and, 
as just remarked, extended at no time farther than one mile beyond 
the gates of the city ; at a greater distance than this they came un- 
der the imperium of the magistrates, like every other citizen.* 

II. As they were the public guardians, it was necessary that ev- 
ery one should have access to them, and at any time ; hence the 
doors of their houses were open day and night for all who were in 
need of help and protection, which they were empowered to aflford 
against any one, even against the highest magistrates. For the 
same reason, a tribune was not allowed to be absent from the city 
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for a whole day, except daring the FeritB Latino, when the whole 
people were assembled od the Alban Moant.^ 

III. la the year 456 B.C., the tribunes, in opposition to the ooo- 
suls, assumed the right to convoke the senate, in order to lay be- 
fore it a rogation or bill, and discuss the same ;* for until that time 
the consuls alone had the right of laying pUlnscita before the senate 
for approbation. From the second decemvirate the tribuneship was 
suspended, but was restored after the decemviral legislation was 
completed, and now assumed a different character from the change 
that had taken place in the tribes. 

IV. The tribunes now had the right to be present at the delibera- 
tions of the senate,* but they did not sit among the senators them- 
selves, but upon benches before the open doors of the senate house.* 
The inviolability of the tribunes, which had before only rested upon 
a contract between the two estates, was now sanctioned and con- 
firmed by a law of M. Horatios.* As the tribes now also included 
the patricians and their clients, the tribunes might naturally be 
asked to interpose on behalf of any citizen, whether patrician or 
plebeian. Hence the patrician ex-decemvir, Appius Claudius, im- 
plored the protection of the tribunes.* 

V. About this time the tribunes also acquired the right of taking 
the auspices in the assemblies of the tribes.' They also assumed 
again the right, which they bad exercised before the time of the de- 
cemvirate, of bringing patricians who had violated the rights of the 
plebeians before the comitia of the tribes.* By the lex Valeria, more- 
over, passed in the comitia centuriata, B.C. 449, it was enacted that 
a plebiscitum which had been voted by the tribes should bind the 
patricians as well. 

VI. While the college thus gained outwardly new strength every 
day, a change took place in its internal organization which to some 
extent paralyzed its powers. Before B. C. 394, every thing had been 
decided in the college by a majority ;* but about this time, we do 
not know how, a change was introduced which made the opposition 
(intercesno) of one tribune, expressed by the simple word Veto, suffi- 
cient to render a resolution of his colleagues void.^* This new reg- 
ulation does not appear in operation till 394 and 393 B.C. ;^^ the old 
one was still applied in B.C. 421 and 415." 

VII. From their right of appearing in the senate, and of taking 
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part in its disouasions, and from their being the representatives of 
the whole people, the tribanes gradually obtained the right of inter- 
cession against any action which a magistrate might andertake du- 
ring the time of his office, and this even without giving any reason 
lor it* Thus we find a tribune preventing a consul from convoking 
the senate,* and preventing the proposal of new laws, or elections, 
is the comitia ;* they interceded against the official functions of the 
censors,* and even against a command issued by the praetor.* In 
the same manner, a tribune might place his veto upon an ordinance 
of the seoate ;' and he could thus either compel the senate to sub- 
init the subject to a fresh consideration, or could raise the session.^ 
In order to propose a measure to the senate, they might themselves 
convene a meetjAg of that body,* or, when it had been convened by 
a consul, they might make their proposal even in opposition to the 
coosal, a right which no other magistrate had in the presence of 
the consols. The seoate, on the other hand, had itself, in certain 
cases, reooarse to tlie tribunes. Thus, in B.C. 431, it requested the 
tribunes to compel the consuls to appoint a dictator, in compliance 
with a decree of the senate ; and the tribunes compelled the con- 
aals, by threatening them with punishment, to appoint A. Postumius 
Tubertos dictator.* 

VIII. In their relation to the senate, a change was introduced by 
the pUbiMcitum Atinium, which ordained that a tribune, by virtue of 
his office, should be a senator.*' But as the qusestorship, at least 
in later times, was the office which persons held previously to the 
tribuneship, and as the qiuestorship itself conferred upon a person 
the right of a senator, the law of Atinius was in most cases super- 
flooos. 

IX. In their relation to other magistrates, we may observe that 
the right of iniercesMto was not confined to stopping a magistrate ih 
his proceedings, but they might even command their viatores to seize 
a consul or a censor, to imprison him, or to throw him from the 
Tarpeian rock." When the tribunes brought an accusation before 
the people against any one, they had the right of prcheruio, but not 
the right of vocaiio, that is, they might command a person to be 
dragged by their viatores before the comitia, but they could not sum- 
mon him. They might, as in earlier times, propose a fine to be in- 
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dieted apon the person aocused belbre the oomitia, hot in some 
cases they dropped this proposal, and treated the case as a capital 
one.^ The college of tribttnes had also the power of making edicts. 

X. In cases in which one member of the college opposed a reao- 
lotion of his colleaguest ndhing coold be done, and the measure was 
dropped ; but this useful check was remoTod by an example of Ti- 
berias Gracchns, in which a preeedeat was given for proposing to 
the people that a tribune obstinatdy persisiiDg in bis veto should be 
deprived of his ofllce.' 

XI. From the time of the Horteasian law in B.C. 286, which made 
the plebiscita binding on the whole nation, the power of the tribunes 
had been gradually rising to such a height that at length it was au- 
perior to every other in the state. They had acquired the light of 
proposing to the eomitia trihuta or the senate measuies on nearly all 
the important affairs of the state, and it would be endless to enu- 
merate the cases in which their power was manifested. A blow 
was subsequently given to it by Sulla, who, in his relbrm of the con- 
stitution on the early aristocratic principles, left the tribunes only 
the ju9 auxiHandi, and deprived them oitbe right of making legis- 
lative or other proposals, either to the senate or the comitta, without 
having previously obtained the sanction of the senate. But this ar- 
rangement did not last, for Pompey restored to them their former 
rights.* 

Daring the empire the college of tribones oontinoed to exift ; and in tiie 
reign of An^stai, ccmritia for Ae election of tribonei were still held, ml- 
thoagh the fireedom of election gradaally diesppesred. Tlie political iafla- 
ence of the tribanee also sank rapidly,* and even at an early period of the 
empire we find it almost confined to intercesaioo in decrees of the senate, 
and to protecting oppressed or iiynred inUividQals.^ Tribanes, howeyer, 
oontinoed to exist down to the fifth century of oar era; and thoagh their 
power was much limited, they still continaed to be looked upon as the 
protectors of the weak and injured, which made their oflke one of great 
moral importance. For this reason, as well as for the parpose of having 
a check upon tlie college, the emperors, although patricians, found H nee- 
essaiy to be tribunes. In fact, the office of Ae tribune, all the other mag- 
istrates being united in one penoo, was the only thing that was wanting 
to complete the sovereign power of the emperor. In B.C. 31, Augustus 
received the offloe of tribune for life, and, at intervals of five years, he 
himself appointed one of his fiiends or relatives as bis colleague in the 
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tribunate.^ Thia triiwmieia poietUu of an empenr was oonierred upon 
him by the leiuite, and wai joatly deemed eqaivalent feo regal or dictato- 
rial power with a popular name.* The example of Auguatoi waa follow- 
ed by hia anccesaora, and the trUmiueia potettat became an eaaential part 
of the imperial dignity, and waa finally eBtabliahed aa such by the Lex de 
Imperio Vespasiani.* One great advantage connected with it waa, that 
it rendered ^e penon of the emperor aaored and inviolable, lo that, aa al- 
ready remarked, it became a capital crime {crtmen mt^ettati$) to injore 
him in word or deed. Under tyrannical emperora tfaia served aa a pretext 
fiir cotfeiag off nombeni of the first men in the state. 



V. JEIDILES. 

I. The JEdiUt Bre said to have been so called from their originally 
haTiDg the care of the temple {adet) of Cerea, which constituted at 
one time the place of deposit for the deereea of the senate, and was 
noder their speciid gaardianship. 

II. The sdiles were of two kinds, PUbeian and CnruU, 

III. Two PUbeian JEdUet {JEdiles Plebni) were first created B.C. 
494, the same year with the tribunes of the commons. They were 
chosen, as their name imports, from the plebeians, and their daties 
at first seem to hare been merely ministerial. They were the as- 
sistants of the tribunes in such matters as the latter intrusted to 
them, among which are enumerated the hearing of causes of minor 
importance.* 

IV. At an eariy period after their institution (B.C. 446), or, ac- 
cording to some, simultaneously with their first creation, we find 
them appointed the keepers of the decrees of the senate, which the 
(consuls had hitherto arbitrarily suppressed or altered.* They were 
also the keepers of the plebiscita. Other functions were gradually 
intrusted to them, and it is not always easy to distinguish their du- 
ties from some of those which belonged to the censors. 

y. They had the superintendence of buildings both public and 
private,* from which circumstance some derive their name (JSdiles, 
a eurm odium). Under this power they provided for the support and 
repair of temples, curiie, dec, and took care that private buildings 
which were in a ruinous state were repaired by the owners or pulled 
down. The care of the streets or pavements, also, with the cleans- 
ing and draining of the city, belonged to the sdiles, and, of course, 
the care of the cUmko. They had likewise the ofiice of distributing 
corn among the plebe, but this distribution of corn at Rome must 
not be confounded with the duty of purchasing or procuring it from 
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foreign parts, which was performed by the consuls, qaestors, and 
praetors, and sometimes by an extraordinary magistrate, as the 
j^rafectuM annona. 

VI. The aediles had, moreover, to see that the public lands were 
not improperly used, and that the pasture grounds of the state were 
not trespassed on ; and they had power to punish by fine any un- 
lawful act in this respect. They had a general superintendence 
over buying and selling, and, as a consequence, the supervision 
of the markets, of things exposed to sale, such as slaves, and of 
weights and measures ; from this part of their duty is derived the 
name under which the aediles are mentioned by the Greek writers 

{ayopavofiot). 

VII. It was their business, also, to see that no new deities or re- 
ligious rites were introduced into the city ; to look after the oh- 
servance of religious ceremonies, and the celebration of the ancient 
feasts and festivals. The general superintendence of police com- 
prehended the duty of preserving order, regard to decency, and the 
inspection of the baths and houses of entertainment. The ediles 
had various officers under them, as fraconesy 9cnb<B^ and viatores. 

VIII. The Curule £dile9 were also two in number, and were orig- 
inally chosen from the patricians alone, afterward alternately from 
the patricians and plebeians, and at last indifferently from both.^ 

IX. The office of curule aediles was instituted B.C. 365, and, ac- 
cording to Livy, on the occasion of the plebeian sdiles refusing to- 
consent to celebrate the Ludi Maximi for the space of four days in- 
stead of three ; upon which a senatusconsultum was passed, by 
which two ffidiles were to be chosen from the patricians. From 
this time four ediles, two plebeian and two curule, were annually 
elected.* 

X. The distinctive honors of the curule aediles were the sella cv- 
rulit, whence their title was derived, the toga pralexta, precedence 
in speaking in the senate, and the jut imaginis.* The curule aediles 
only had the right of promulgating edicts \* but the rules comprised 
in their edicts served for the guidance of all the aediles. The edicts 
of the curule aediles were founded on their authority as superin- 
tendents of the markets, and of buying and selling in general. Ac- 
cordingly, their edicts had mainly, or perhaps solely, reference to 
the rules as to buying and selling, and contracts for bargain and sale. 

XI. The persons of both the plebeian and curule aediles were 
saerosancti.* 

XII. It seems that after the appointment of the curule aediles, the 
functions formerly exercised by the plebeian aediles were discharged, 
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with some few exceptions, by all the edilea indifferently. Within 
Ave days after being elected or entering on office, they were re- 
quired to determine by lot, or by agreement among themsel^res, 
what parts of the city each shoold take under his superintendence ; 
and each edile alone had the care of looking after the paving and 
cleaning of the streets, and other matters, it may be presumed, of 
the same local character, within his district.^ The other duties of 
the office seem to have been exercised by them jointly. 

XIII. In the superintendence of the public festivals or solemnities, 
there was a farther distinction between the two sets of aediles. 
Many of these festivals, such as those of Flora* and Ceres, were 
superintended by either set of aediles indifferently ; but the plebei- 
an games were under the superintendence of the plebeian aediles,' 
who had an allowance of money for that purpose ; and the fines 
levied on the peeuarii, or those who iUegally made use of the public 
pastures, as weU as on others, seem to have been appropriated to 
these, among other public purposes.* On the other hand, the cel- 
ebration of the Ludi Magni or Romani, of the Ludi Scenici, or dra- 
matic representations, and the Ludi Megalesii, belonged specially 
to the cumle aediles,* and it was on such occasions that they often 
incurred a prodigious expense, with a view of pleasing the people 
and securing their votes in future elections. 

XIY. In B.C. 45, Julius Cesar caused two curule aediles and four 
plebeian aediles to be elected ; and thenceforward, at least so long 
as the office of aedile was of any importance, six aediles were an- 
nually elected. The two new plebeian aediles were called Cere<des, 
and their duty was to look after a supply of corn. Though their of- 
fice may not have been of any great importance after the institution 
of a prafeelut aimonct by Augustus, there is no doubt that it exist- 
ed for several centuries, and at least as late as the time of the 
Emperor Gordian. ' 

XV. The aediles belonged to the class of the Minores MagittnUus. 
The plebeian aediles were originally chosen at the comitia eenturiata^ 
but afterward at the comitia tribuia,* in which comitia the curule 
aediles also were chosen.' It appears that, until the lex Annali* was 
passed (B.C. 180), a Roman citizen might be a candidate for any of- 
fice after completing his twenty-seventh year. This law fixed the 
age at which each office might be enjoyed,* and it seems that the 
age fixed for the aedileship was thirty-seven. 
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The aediles exkted under the emperon; bnt their powen were gradu- 
ally diminuhed, and their fonctiona ezerciaed by new officora created by 
the emperora. After the battle of Actiam, Angustaa appointed a pnefee- 
tu9 urbi, who exercised the general police, which had formerly been oae 
of the daties of the edilea. Aoguatna alio took from the edilei, or exer* 
ciaed himself, the office of saperintending the religiooa ritea, and the bau- 
iahing from the city of all foreign ceremonials ; he also assumed the snper- 
intendence of the temples, and thos may be said to have destroyed the 
asdileship by depriving it of its old and original function. The last record- 
ed instance of the aplendon of the SBdileship is the administration of Agrip- 
pa, who volunteered to take the office, and repaired all the public build> 
ings and all the roads at his own expense, without drawing any thing from 
the treasury. The ssdileship, however, had lost ita true character before 
this time. Agrippa had already been consul before he accepted the office 
of aedile, and his munificent expenditure in this nominal office waa the 
close of the splendor of the aedileship.^ Augustus appointed the curalo 
aediles specially to the office of putting out fires, and placed a body of six 
hundred slaves under their command ; but the prafccti vigilum afterward 
performed this duty. The eohnia and munieipia of a later period had 
also their aediles, whose numbers and functions varied in different places. 
They seem, however, as to their powen and daties, to have resembled the 
aediles of Home. They were chosen annnally. In ■ome plaoea they were 
the only magistrates, as at Arpinum.* 

' VI. QUJBSTOES. 

I. The Quasior$ were ao called (a guarenio) becanse they jCoUected 
the public revenues (pecunias publicas eonquirebant).' They are 
sometimes styled, also, QuastartM Clagsid, to distinguish them from 
the Quastoru Parrieidii^ which last were public accusers in cases 
of murder or any other capital offence.* 

II. The questors not only collected, but were also intrusted with 
the care of the public money. They were elected by the centuries 
of the classes, which is probably the reason why they were called 
CUs*ici, and the office is said to have been first instituted by Vale- 
rius Poplicola.* They were at first only two in number, and, of 
course, taken only from the patricians. 

III. As the senate bad the supreme administration of the finances, 
the qusBStors were, in some measure, only its agents or paymasters, 
for they could not dispose of any part of the public money without 
being directed by the senate. Their duties, consequently, consisted 
in making the necessary payments from the arariumt and receiving 
the public revenues. Of both they had to keep correct accounts in 
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their imMm ptMiem,^ DeoMiidf which any oae might hare on the 
mrariumj and omstaadiog debta, were likewise registered by them.* 
Fines to he paid to the poblio treasury were registered and exacted 
by them.* 

IV. Another braach of their datieo, which, however, was likewise 
connected with the treasury, was to proTide the proper aocoBimo- 
dations for foreign ambassadors, and soeh persons aa were con- 
nected with the republic by the ties of hospitality ; and, lastly, they 
were chaiged with the care of the barials and monuments of dis- 
tinguished men, the expenses for which had been decreed by the 
senate to be defrayed Irom the treasury. In the 0rsrtnm, and, con- 
sequently, under the superintendence of the qosstors, were kept 
the hooks in which the senatascoasulta were registered,* while 
the original documents were in the keeping of the ediJes, until Au- 
gustus transferred the care ef them alao to the qucstore.* 

V. In B.C. 481 the number of qusstom was doubled, two of the 
number being intended to accompany the consuls in war, and the 
tribuaes tried to effect, by an amendment of the law, that a part» 
probably two, of the questora shouk! be plebeians.* This attempt, 
indeed, was frustrated, but the interrex L. Paptrius efiected a com- 
promise, that the election should not be restrictei^ to either order. 
After this law was carried, eleven years passed without any plebeian 
being elected to the office. At last, in B.C. 409, three of the four 
qusstors were plebeians.^ A person who had held the office of 
qucstor had undoubtedly, aa in later times, the right to take his seat 
in the senate, unless he was excluded as unworthy by the next 
censore. And this was probably the reason why the patricians so 
resolutely opposed the admission of plebeians to this office. 

VI. Heacelbrth, as already remarked, the consuls, whenever they 
took the field against an enemy, were accompanied by one qusstor 
each, who at first had only to superintead the sale of the booty, the 
produce of which was either divided among the legion, or was trans- 
ferred to the tfrsntim.* Subsequently, however, we find that these 
qusston alao kept the funds of the army, which they had received 
from the treasury at Bx>me, and gave the seklierB their pay ; they 
were, in fact, the paymasters of the vmy.* 

VII. The two other quaestors who remained at Rome continued 
to discharge the aame dnties as before, aad were called Qu^gioret 
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uTbani, to distinguish them from those who aecompanied the con8iil% 
who were styled Quastores ProvineidUs or MUitartM. 

VIII. In B.C. 265, after the Romans had made themselves maetenr 
of Italy, and when, in consequence, the administration of the treas- 
ury and the raising of the revenues became more laborious and im- 
portant, the number of questors was again doubled to eight ;^ and it 
is probable that henceforth their number continued to be increased 
in proportion as the empire became extended. One of the eig^i 
quaestors was appointed by lot to the Qututmra Ostietmwt a most 
laborioas and important post. He resided at Ostia, and had to pro- 
vide Rome with corn.* Three ot^er quaestors were distributed in 
Italy, to raise those parts of the revenue which were not farmed by 
the publicani, and to control the latter. One of them resided at 
Gales, and the two others probably in towns on the Upper Sea." 
The two remaining quaestors were sent to Sicily. 

IX. Sulla, in his dictatorship, raised the number of queesters to 
twenty, in order that he might have a large number of candidates 
ibr the senate ;* and Caesar even to forty.* In the year B.C. 49 no 
quaestors were elected, and Caesar transferred the keeping of the 
oraTium to the asdiles. From this time forward the treasuxy was 
sometimes intrusted to the praetors, sometimes to the pratariit or 
persons who had been praetors, and sometimes, again, to quaestors. 
Quaestors, however, both in the city and in the provinces, occur 
down to the latest period of the empire. 

X. Augustus introduced a new kind of quaestors, called Qumttcres 
Candiddti,* or Candidati principist whose only duty was to read in 
the senate the communications which the princtpt had to make to 
this assembly. They were called eandidaiij because they sued for 
higher preferment, which, by the interest of the emperor, they were 
sure to obtain. Hence **petu tanquam Caftari* <s«dirfd/y»,'*^ i. e., 
carelessly. 

XI. From the time of the Emperor Clandius, an quaestors/ on en- 
tering upon their office, were obliged to give gladiatorial games to 
the people, at their own expense, whereby the office became inao^ 
cessible to any one except the wealthiest individuals.* 

XII. The proconsul or praetor, who had the administration of a 
province, was attended by a quaestor. This quaestor had undoubt- 
edly to perform the same functions as those who accompanied the 
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amies ioto the field. They were, in fact, the same officere, with 
the exceptioQ that the former were statioDary in their proTince 
during the time of their office, and had conaequently rights and 
daties which those who acoompaoied the armies could not have. 
In the province the qasstors had the same jarisdictioo as the cunile 
ediles at Rome. 

XIII. The relation existing between a pretor or proconsul of a 
province and his quaestor was, according to ancient custom, regard- 
ed as resembling that between a father and his son. When a quaes- 
tor died in his province, the pretors had the right of appointing a 
proqiuutor in his stead ; and when the prstor was absent, the 
qusstor supplied his place, and was then attended by lictors. Other- 
wise, the quaestors had neither lictors' nor viatoru. In what man- 
ner the provinces were assigned to the quaestors after their election 
at Rome is not mentioned, though it was probably by lot, as in the 
case of the Quasior OttientU. 

OTHE& ORDnfA&T MAOJ8TSATE8. 

There were various other ordinary magistrates, the most import- 
ant of whom are the following : 

1. Trvumoiri CapUales, three in number, as the name imports, and 
first appointed about B.C. 292.* They succeeded to many of the 
functions of the Qtutstores Parricidii* It was their duty to inquire 
into all capital crimes, and to receive information respecting such \* 
and, consequently, they apprehended and committed to prison all 
criminals whom they detected.* In conjunction with the aediles, 
they had to preserve the public peace, to prevent all unlawful assem- 
blies,* dtc. They also enforced the payment of fines due to the 
state. ^ They had, moreover, the care of public prisons, and carried 
into effect the sentence of the law upon criminals.* In these points 
they resembled the magistracy of the Eleven at Athens. 

2. TVtttfimrt Mofutale*^ who had the superintendence of the mmt. 
They are thought to have been first appointed about B.C. 269.* 
Under the repablic, the coining of money was not a privilege which 
belonged exclusively to the state. The coins struck in the time 
of the republic mostly bear the names of private individuals ; and 
it would seem that every Roman citizen had the right of having his 
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own gold and sUrer coined in the public mint, and under the enper- 
intendence of iu officers. Still, no one, till the time of the empire, 
had the right of putting hie own image upon a coin. Juliue Cssar 
was the first to whom this privilege was granted. The duties of 
the Triumviri Monttain are indicated by the phrase fui murot mrgenta, 
ari,flando,feriundo prtseraiU, which is often marked on coins by the 
letters, A AAFF.^ 

3. Triumviri Noetumi, magistrates whose chief duty it was to pre* 
▼ent fires by night,* and for this purpose they had to go round the 
city during the night (vigilias eircumirt). If they neglected their 
duty, they appear to have been accused before the people by the 
tribunes of the plebs.* The time when this office was instituted 
is not known, but it must have been previously to the year B.C. 304.^ 
Augustus transferred their duties to the Prmfeetus VigHum,* 

4. Quaiuorviri Viarum CuroMdarum, four officers who had the 
superintendence of the roads (via). They were first appointed after 
the termination of the war with Pyrrhus, when so many public roads 
were made by the Romans. 

All these magistrates used to be created by the people at the 
Comitia Tributa. 



CHAPTER VII. 
EXTRAORDIMART ICAQISTBATE& 



DICTATOR AND 1IA8TXR OF TBI HORSE. — DKCEMTIRI LSGIBU8 SCKIBSIT* 

DI8. — ^IITTBRREX. — PRAFBCTUS URBI. 

1. Dictator and Master of the Horse. 

I. The name Dictator is of Latin origin,* and is supposed to have 
been given to this magistrate either because he was named by the 
consul (quod a consule diecretur),^ or because he published edicts or 
orders (quod multa dietaret)^ which all were specifically bound to 
obey. The office itself probably existed in many Latin towns be 
fore it was introduced into Rome ;' and we find it at Lanuvium even 
in very late times.** At Rome, however, this magistrate was orig- 
inally called Magister Populi^ and not Dictator, and in the sacred 
books he was always designated by the foimer name down to the 
latest times." 

II. The name of the first dictator, and the immediate reason of 
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•ppoiBtmeot, were diflbrentty elated in tke aacient aanaliste. 
AccordiDg to the moot proiMible opinioii, howoTer, the office wae 
first held by T. Larcios, B.C. 601, who wae one of tke eoneule of 
the year, and the cauae of hie appoioCment and of the inatitatioa 
of the office was, acoordinc to Livy, m daaferooa war with the 
Latine. Aa the autbority of the conaals waa not euffieiently re- 
epected on acooant of the liberty of appeal from them, it wae judged 
proper, ie thie emergeecy, to ereate m eiagle magietrate, with abeo- 
late power, from whom there ebould be no appeel, aad whe ebouM 
not be restrained by the ieterpositioe of a coUeagne.^ 

III. The dictator was not created by the sufiVagee of the people, 
•s the other magistrates were, hut one of the consols, by Tirtae of 
a decree of the seaate, named a dictator, usaaUy a perioa of con* 
anlar rank ; aad thie he did after having taken the auapieoa, prob- 
ably without any witnesses, between midnight aad BBoraing.' The 
technical term for this nomination waa diurt {dietmiorem HetUt), sel- 
dom creare or faecre. So essential, indeed, was the nomination by 
a consol, that we find the senate, <w one oecaaioa, haTing leeoarse 
to the tribane of the commone to compel the cooeols to nominate 
a dictator when they had refused eo to da^ Aad after the battle 
at the Lake Trasimenus, when all oommnnication with the surriv- 
ing consul was cat off, the senate provided for the emergency by 
caasing the people to elect a ProiicUtm-f because, says Livy, the 
people could not elect {creart) a dictator, having never, up to that 
time, exercised such a power.* 

IV. In the same spirit it became a question whether the trihuni 
nUliium with consular power could nominate a dictator, and they did 
not venture to do so tili the augurs had been consulted, and had de« 
dared it allowable.* The nomination of Sulla by an interrax, and 
of Cesar by a pretor, waa ooatraiy to all preeedeat, aad altogether 
illegal.* 

v. The senate seem usually to have mentioned in their decree 
the name of the persoa whom the consul waa to nominate ;' but 
that the consul was not absolutely bound to nominate the persoa 
whom the senate bad named, is evident from the cases ia which the 
consuls appointed persons in opposition to the wishes of the senate.* 
By the original law respecting the appointment of a dictator, no one 
was eligible to this office unless he had previously been consul. We 
find, however, a few instances in which this law was not observed. 
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VI. It is doubtful whst role was adopted, or whether any exist- 
ed, for the purpose of determining which of the two consuls should 
nominate the dictator. In one case we read that the nomination 
was made by the consul who had the fasces ;* in another, that it 
was decided bj lot :* and in a third, that it was a matter of agree^ 
ment among themselves.' In later times the senate usually- in- 
trusted the office to the consul who was nearest at hand. The nom- 
ination took place at Rome, as a general rule ; and if the consuls 
were absent, one of them was recalled to the city whenever it was 
practicable ;* but if this could not be done, a senatusconsultum, 
authorizing the appointment, was sent to the consul, who thereupon 
made the nomination in the camp.* Nevertheless, the role was 
maintained that the nomination could not take place ontside of the 
Ager RomamUf* though the meaning of this expression was ex- 
tended so as to include the whole of Italia. 

VII. Oiginally, the dictator was of coarse a patrician. The first 
plebeian dictator was C. Marcius Rutilus, in B.C. 366, nominated 
by the plebeian consul M. Popilras Leenas.^ 

VIII. The reasons which led to the appointment of a dictator re- 
quired that there should be only one at a time. The only excep- 
tion to this rule occurred in B.C. 216, after the battle of Canne, 
when M. Fabius Buteo was nominated dictator for the purpose of 
filling up the vacancies in the senate, although M. Junius Pera was 
discharging the regular duties of the dictator ; but Fabius resigned 
on the day of his nomination, on the ground that there could not be 
two dictators at the same time.* Tiie dictators that were appoint- 
ed for carrying on the business of the state were said to be nom- 
inated ret gerunda cauta^ and the tTnperium was conferred upon them, 
as upon the other magistrates, by sl lex Curiata.^ Dictators were 
also frequently appointed for some special purpose, and often one of 
small importance, of which further mention will presently be made. 

IX. The dictatorstup rei gerundm causa was limited to six 
months,** and no instances occur in which a person held this ofSce 
Ibr a longer period, for the dictatorships of Sulla and Caesar are, of 
course, not to be taken into account. On the contrary, though a 
dictator was appointed for six months, he often resigned his office 
long previously, immediately after he had dispatched the business 
for which he had been appointed." 
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X. As Booa aa tha dictator was nominated* a kind of sospensioa 
took place with reapeot to the oonsola and aU the other ma^ 
tratesy with the exception of the tribwti pUbU. . It is frequently 
stated that the duties and fonetions of all the ordinary magistrates, 
except the tribunes of the commons, entirely ceased, and some 
writers have even gone so Ihr aa to say that the consols abdicated ;^ 
hot this is not a correct way^>f stating the facts of the case. The 
regular magistrates oontinaed to discharge the duties of their va- 
rioos offices under the dictator, but, with the exception of the trib- 
unes, they were no longer independent officers, but were subject to 
the higher impmMm of the dictator, and obliged to obey his order in 
every thing. 

XI. The superiority of the dictator's power to that of the consuls 
consisted chiefly in the three following points : 1. Greater independ- 
ence of the senate ; S. More extensive power of punishment, with- 
out any appeal from his sentence to the people ; 8. Irresponsibil- 
ity. To these three points must of course be added that he was 
not fettered by a colleague. For how long a time the dictatorship 
was a magistracy without appeal (nne fro9ocaiione) is uncertain. 
Most probably, however, it was always so, and the lex VaUria Ha- 
raiia, which ordained *< ne ^uis uUum nutgistrahtm nne provoeatiane 
crearet,** only applied, in all likelihood, to the regular magistracies, 
and the dictatorship was exempt from it. 

In connection with the prcwKOiio there arises another question 
respecting the relation of the dictatorship to the tribunes of the 
commons. The tribunes, as already suted, continued in office 
during the dictatorship ; but we have no reason to believe that they 
had any control over a dictator, or could hamper his proceedings by 
their inureetnot aa they oould in the case of the consols. That the 
tribunes continued in office as independent magistrates during a 
dictatorship, while all the other magistrates became simply the offi- 
cers of the dictator, is to be explained by the fact that ibe las de 
diciaiore cruadn was passed before the institution of the tribuneship 
of the commons, and consequently made no mention of it, and that, 
as a dictator was appointed by virtue of a senatasconsultum, the 
senate had no power over the tribunes of the commons, though they 
could suspend the other magistratee. 

XII. The dictator, as already remarked, was hresponsible, that is, 
be was not liable after his abdication to be called to account for any 
of his official acts. This is expressly stated by ancient writers,' 
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and, eTOD if it bad not been atated^ it ivoold ibUow fron the very 
nature of the dictatonhipw We find, moreoTer, no inatanoe recorded 
in which a dictator, after his reaignationt was made answerable for 
the misuse of bis power, with the exception of CamiUoa, whose 
case, however, was a Tcrj peculiar one. 

XIII. There were, however, a few limita to the power of the dic- 
tator. 1. The most importaiit was thai which we have already 
mentioned, namely, that the period of his ofilce was only six months. 
8. He had no power over the treasury, bat conld only make nse of 
the money which was granted him by the senate.' 3. He was not 
allowed to leave Italy, since he might in that case easily become 
dangerous to the republic* The only exception to this rule was 
that of Atilins Calatiaas in the fiiat Punic war.* He was not allow- 
ed to ride on horseback at Home without previously obtaimng the 
permission of the people ;* a regulation apparently capricious, bot 
perhaps adopted that he might not bear too great a resemblance to 
the kings, who were accustomed to ride. 

XIY. The insignia of the dictators were neariy the same as those 
of the kings in earlier timea, and of the consuls subsequently. In- 
stead, however, of having only twelve lictors, as was the case with 
the consuls, be was preceded by twenty-four, bearing the secures 
as well as the fasces. The #cUa ctmUU and t€ga frtOexU also be- 
lopged to the dictator.* 

XV. The preceding account of the dictatorship applies more par- 
ticularly to the dictator rei gerunds enua ; bat dictators were also 
frequently appointed, especially when the consuls were absent 
from the city, to perform certain acts which coold not be done by 
any inferior magistrate. These dictators, howcTer, had little more 
than the name ; and as they were only appointed to disehaiife a 
particular duty, they had to resign immediately after that duty was 
performed, and they were not entitled to exercise the power of their 
office in reference to any other matter than the one for which they 
were nominated. The oocasions oa which soch diotatore were ap- 
pointed were principally the following : 1. For the purpose of hold- 
ing the oomitia for electidns ; % For fixing the nail (elamu ^maiii) 
in the right side of the temple of Jupiter. In the early agea of 
Rome, when letters were yet scarcely in use, the Romans kept a 
reckoning of their years by driving a nail on the ides <l3th) of each 
September into the side veall of the temple of Jnpiter Optfanna Max* 
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imu0.^ Thk oeremony was usually peribnned by a eoosol, bat in 
times of pestilenee or eivil disoord by a dietator» especially cbosen 
for that purpose ;* 8. For appointiog holy days, on the appearance 
of prodigies,* and for officiating at the public games^ the presidency 
of which belonged to the consuls or preters ;* 4. For holding trials ;* 
5. And, 00 one occasion, for filling up Taoancies in the senate.* 

XVI. Along with the dictator there was always a Magisur Eqm^ 
htm, a Master of the Hone, the nomination of whom was left to the 
choice of the dictator, unless the 9enatusc<nmtUum specified, as was 
sometimes the case, the name of the person who was to be appoint^ 
ed.^ The Magiater Bquitutn had, like the dictator, to receive the 
tmperium hy slUx curiata.* The dictator could not be without a 
Maguter EquUunh and, consequently, if the latter died during the six 
months of the dictatorship, another had to be nominated in bis stead. 

XVII. The MagisUr Eguitum was subject to the imperium of the 
dictator, but in the absence of his superior he became his represent- 
atiTe, and exercised the same power as the dictator. On one ocea* 
sion, shortly before legal dictators ceased to be appointed, we find 
an instance of a magiater equUum being inyested with an imperium 
equal to that of the dictator, so that there were then virtually two 
dictators ; but this \a expressly mentioned as an anomaly, which 
bad never occurred before.* 

XVIII. The rack which the MagisUr Equitwn held among the 
other Roman magistrates is doubtful Niebnhr asserts^* that " no 
one ever supposed that his office was a cuniie one ;" and if he is 
right in supposing that the consular tribunate was not a cunile 
office, his Tiew is supported by the account in Livy, that the impe- 
rium of the Magiater Bquittm was not regarded as superior to that 
of a consular tribune." Cicero, on the contrary, places the Magia^ 
tar Efwitum oo a par with the pnetor ;^* and after the establishment 
of the pr»torahip, it seeow to have been considered necessary that 
the person who was to be nominated Magiatar EquHiim should pre« 
▼iously have been pnetor, just as the dictator, according to the old 
law, had to be chonen from the consalan." Accordingly we find, 
at a later time, that the Magiater Epiitum had the insignia of a 
pr«tor.^* 

XIX. The Magiater EpUtmn was originally, as his naaae imports, 
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the commander of the cayaliy, while the dictator was at the head 
of the legions, or infantry ;^ and the relation between them was in 
this respect similar to that which subsisted between the king and 
the tribunus ceUrum, 

Dictators wero only appointed so long as the Romans had to carry on 
wars in Italy. A solitary instance oocots in the first Panic war of the 
nomination of a dictator for the purpose of carrying on war ont of Italy ;* 
bat this was never repeated, because, as has been elready remarked, it 
was feared that so great a power might become dangenras at a distanca 
from Borne. Bat after the battle of Trasimenas, in B.C. 216, when Rome 
itself was threatened by Hannibal, recourse was again had to a dictator, 
and CI. Fabius Maximus was appointed to the office. In the next year, 
after the battle of Cannie, M. Junius Pera was also nominated dictator, 
but this was the last time of the appointment of a dictator rei gerund^B 
causa. From that time dictators were frequently appointed for holding 
the elections down to B.C. 802, but tram that year the dictatorship disap-. 
pears altogether. After a lapse of one hundrad and twenty yeaia, Sulla 
caused himself to be appointed dictator in B.C. 82, reipublieee canstiiuen^ 
dm cauiaf* but, as Niebubr remarks, the title was a mere name, without 
any ground for such a use in the ancient constitution. Neither the mag- 
istrate [inierrex) who nominated him, nor the time for which he was ap- 
pointed, nor the extent nor exercise of bis power, was in accordance witli 
the ancient laws and precedents ; and the same was the case with the 
dictatorship of CoBsar. Soon after CeDsar's death, the dictatorship was 
abolished forever by a law proposed by the consul Antonius.* The title, 
indeed, was offered to Augustas, but he resolutely refused it, in conse- 
quence of the odium attached to it firom the tyranny of Sulla when dio* 
tator.* 

XX. During the time, however, that the dictatorship was in abey- 
ance, a sabstitote was inTcnted for it, whenerer the circnmstances 
of the republic required the adoption of extraordinary measures, by 
the senate investing the consuls with dictatorial power. This was 
done by the well>known formula Videant or dent operam amnUet, ne 
quid respubliea detrimenti capiat.* 

2. Decemviri Legihua Seribendis. 

I. The Decenanri Legibus Seribendis were, as their name imports, 
ten in number. They were appointed to draw up a code of laws, 
and the whole government of the state was in the mean time in- 
trusted to them. 

II. As early as B.C. 462, a law was proposed by C. Terentilias 
Arsa that commissioners should be appointed to draw up a code of 
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laws, but this was violently opposed by the patricians ;' and it was 
not tin after a straggle of nine years that the patricians consented 
to send three persons to Greece, to collect sncb information respect- 
ing the laws and constitutions of the Greek states as might be useful 
to the Romans.* They were absent a year ; and on their return, 
after considerable dispute between the patricians and plebeians, ten 
commissioners of the patrician order were appointed, with the title 
of decemviri UgibuM $eribendis, to whom the revision of the laws was 
committed. 

III. All the other magistrates were obliged to abdicate, and no 
exception was made even in favor of the tribunes ; for there is no 
reason to suppose, as Niebuhr has done, that the tribuneship was 
not given up till the second decemvirate.' They were thns intrusted 
with supreme power in the state. 

IV. The decemviri entered upon their office at the beginning of 
B.C. 451. They discharged the duties of their office with diligence, 
and dispensed justice with impartiality. Each administered the 
government day by day in succession, as during an interregnum, 
and the fasces were only carried before the one who presided for 
the day.* They drew up a body of laws, distributed into ten sec- 
lions, which, aAer being approved of by the senate and comitia, were 
engraven on tables of metal and set up in the comitium. 

y. On the expiration of their year of office, all parties were so 
well satisfied with the manner in which they had discharged their 
duties, that it was resolved to continue the same form of govern- 
ment for another year, more especiaUy as some of the decemvirs 
said that their woric was not finished. Ten new decemvirs were 
accordingly elected, of whom Appius Claudius alone belonged to the 
former body ;* and of his nine new colleagues Niebuhr thinks that 
five were plebeians. These magistrates framed several new laws, 
which were approved of by the centuries, and engraven on two ad- 
ditional tables. They acted, however, in a most tyrannical manner. 
Each was attended by twelve llctors, who carried, not the rods only, 
bnt the axe, the emblem of sovereignty. They made common cause 
with the patrician party, and committed all kinds of outrages upon 
the persons and property of the plebeians and their families. Wheq 
their year of office expired, they refused to resign or to appoint suc- 
cessors. 

YI. At length the unjust decision of Appius Claudius in the case 
of Virginia, which led her father to kill her with his own hands in 
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order to save ber honor, occasioned an insorrection of the people^ 
The decemvirs were in consequence obliged to resign their offioe, 
B.C. 449, after which the ttsnal magistrates were re-establislied.>- 
The ten tables of the former, and the two tables of the latter de- 
cemvirs, together form tfa^ laws of the Twdvt TtMu, the basia of 
Roman jurispmdence. 

3. InUrrex. 

I. The office of InUrrtx is said to have been institnted on the 
death of Romulas, when the senate wished to share the sovereign 
power among themselves instead of electing a king. For this pur- 
pose the senate, which then consisted of one hundred members, wnB 
divided into ten deeuri^, and from each of these decuriti one sena- 
tor was nominated.* These together formed a board of ten, with 
the title ofirUerregetf each of whom enjoyed in succession the regal 
power and its badges for five days ; and if no king was appointed at 
the expiration of fifty days, the rotation began anew. The period 
during which they exercised their power was called an Interregnmm, 

II. The interreges agreed among themselves who shoul4 be pro- 
posed as king,* and if the senate approved of their choice, they sum* 
moned the assembly of the curia, and proposed the person whom 
they had previously agreed upon : the power of the curia was con- 
fined to accepting or rejecting him. After the king had been elect- 
ed, the curia conferred upon him the in^crium by a special law, Us 
curiata de impcrio.* 

III. InUrreges were appointed (one at a time) under the republic 
for holding the comitia for the election of consols, when the consols, 
through civil commotions or other causes, had been unable to do so 
in their year of office.* Each held the office for only five days, as 
under the kings, at the end of which time a new interrcx was chosen. 
The comitia were, as a general rule, not held by the first inUrres ; 
more usually by the second or third ;* but in one instance we read of 
an eleventh, and in another of a fourteenth tnterrex.^ The comitia 
for electing the first consuls were held by Sp. Lucretius, an in* 
terrex, whom Livy also calls prafectus urbis. 

IV. The ifUcrrege* under the repnblic, at least from B.C. 482, were 
elected by the senate from the whole body, and were not confined 
to the decern primi, or ten chief senators, as under the kings.* Pie- 
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beians, however, were not admiesiUe to this office, and conseqaeDt- 
ly , when plebeians were admitted into the senate, the patrician sen- 
ators met together, without the plebeian members, to elect an mier- 
rex. For this reason, as well as on accoant of the influence which 
the inUrrex exerted in the election of the magistrates, we find that 
the tribanes of the commons were strongly opposed to the appoint- 
nent of an inUrrex^ till the senate, by command of Sulla, created an 
inierrex to hold the comitia for his election as dictator.^ 

V. In B.C. 66 another inUrrex was appointed to hold the comitia, 
in which Pompey and Crassos were elected oonsnls ;' and we also 
read of inUrregta in B.C. 53 and 52, in the latter of which years 
an inierrex held the comitia ia which Pompey was appointed sole 
consul.' 

4. PrtBfectus Urbi. 

I The Prafeehu Urbi, prefect or warden of the city, may most 
conveniently be ranked under the head of extraordinary magistrates, 
though, in strictness, scarcely belonging to the same. He was orig- 
inally called Custog UrbtM,* and the name prcfectns urbi does not 
seem to have been used till after the time of the decemvirs. 

II. The dignity of Ciutos Urbis, being combined with that of Prin- 
eepM Senatusy was conferred by the king, as he had to appoint one 
of the decern primi as princepe genatiu.* The functions of the eustoe 
urbUt however, were not exercised except in the absence of the 
king from Rome, and then he acted as the representative of the 
king ; but whether he also had the right of convoking the assembly 
of the populus is doubtful ; but, on any emergency, he might take 
such measores as he thought proper, for he had the imperium in the 
city.* 

III. During the kingly period, the office of warden of the city was 
probably for life. Under the republic, the office and its name of 
euttoe urbis remained unaltered ; but in 487 B.C. it was elevated 
into a magistracy, to be bestowed by election.' The cuatoe urbU 
was, in all probability, elected by the curutf instead of whom Dio- 
nysius" mentions the senate. Persons of consular rank were alone 
eligible ; and, down to the time of the decemvirate, every prefect 
that is mentioned occurs previously as consul, with the exception 
of L. Lucretius, mentioned by Livy.* 
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IV. In the early periods of the repablic, the warden exercised 
within the city all the powers of the consuls, if they were absent ; 
he convoked the senate/ held the comitia,* and, in times of war, 
even levied civic legions, which were commanded by him. M^'hen, 
liowever, the office of Prator Urhanut was instituted, the warden- 
ship of the city was swallowed up in it ;* but, as the Romans were 
always averse to dropping altogether any of their old institutions, 
a prctfectut urhi, though a mere shadow of the former office, was 
henceforth appointed every year, only for the time that the consuls 
were absent from Rome for the purpose of celebrating the Feria 
LatifUB. This prsefectus had neither the power of convoking the 
senate, nor the right of speaking in it; as, in most cases, he was a 
person below the senatorial age, and was not appointed by the 
people, but by the consuls. 

V. During the empire such prefects of the city still continued to 
be appointed so long as the FeriiB Latina were celebrated ; but they 
must not be confounded with the new prefects of tlie city first in- 
stituted by Augustus, and who were regular and permanent magis- 
trates. An account of this latter office will be given in chapter IX. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

PROVINCIAL MAGISTRATES. 



OROANIZiLTIOlf OF THB ROMAN PROVINCES. — ^PR0PR.fiT0R8. — PROCON- 

S0L8, dec. 

I. A CONQUERED country received its provincial organization ei- 
ther from the Roman commander, whose acts, however, required 
the approval of the senate ; or the government was organized by 
the commander and a body of commissioners appointed by the sen- 
ate out of their own number.* This original organization often 
made very important changes in the existing political forms, but 
still the conquered people retained tbeir national existence, and 
were not in all senses incorporated into the Roman state. 

II. Originally pretors were appointed to govern the provinces, 
but subsequently the pretors received a province aAer their year of 
office at Rome, and were then called Propmtors ; and toward the 
close of the republic, the consuls, in like manner, received provia- 
ces, which were hence called ConstUares, and they themselves Pro- 
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c4nuuUa, The pnetoriaD provinces, on the other band, were denom- 
ioated pralcria. 

III. The functions of a proviocial governor were both military 
and civiL He was assisted in the discharge of his duties by a 
quaestor or qaestors, who looked afler the revenues ; and by Ugait, 
or lieutenants, who assisted in the administration, and were gen- 
erally appointed by the senate,' but sometimes by the governor 
Tnrith the permission of the senate.* Each province had commonly 
but one quaestor ; but if it were large of size, two or more. Sicily, 
for instance, had two qusstors, one residing at Lilybaeuro, and the 
other with the governor or praetor at Syracuse. In like manner, the 
number ofUgaii was different, according to the extent of the prov- 
ince or the rank of the governor. Thus Cicero, in Ciiicia, had four; 
Caesar, in Gaul, ten ; and Pompey, in Asia, fifteen. The least num- 
ber seems to have been three ; Quintus, the brother of Cicero, had 
no more in Asia Minor.* 

IV. The office of a Ugatiu was very honorable, and men of prae- 
torian and even consular dignity did not think it below them to bear 
it. Thus Scipio Africanus served as UgaiuM under his brother Lu- 
cius.* In the retinue of a provincial governor were comprehended 
his military officers, and all his public and domestic attendants, 
among whom may be mentioned a regular body of clerks and inter- 
preters. There were also young noblemen, who went with him to 
learn the art of war, or to see the mode of conducting public busi- 
ness, and who, on account of their intimacy, were called his eonr 
tubernaUs,* or, as we would say, members of his military family. 

V. The praetors or consuls cast lots for their provinces, or settled 
them by agreement But sometimes provinces were expressly as- 
signed to them by the senate or people.* The senate, also, as has 
already been remarked, fixed the extent and limits of the provinces, 
the number of soldiers to be maintained in them, and the sums for 
their payment, as also the travelling charges {viaiieum) of the gov- 
ernors. What was assigned them for household furniture, dec, 
was called Vasarium.'* 

VI. The province was treated as a conquered country, though the 
towns retained somewhat of their municipal freedom ; but the con- 
stitution of many of them, at least, was refashioned upon the model 
of Rome, though in this respect there were probably considerable 
varieties. Under the emperors the political organization of the 
whole empire became more uniform. The towns had the manage- 
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roent of their raTenue, and the right of coining ; but only towns of 
the highest class could coin silver. They had a senate like those 
in the Italian towns, but no magistrates with correepondiog pow- 
era. The religion of the people was not interfered with.^ 

YII. In some cases, part of the land of conquered countries w^as 
seised by the Roman state, and let by the censors ; or the forfeited 
land was restored, subject to the payment of a rent. All provincial 
land differed in some essential particulars from Italian land. It 
could not be the subject of Quiritarian ownership, that is, it bad not 
the privileges of Italian land, and it was capable of being transfer- 
red without the forms required in the case of Italian land. All pro- 
vincial lands, moreover, paid taxes {vectigului et trilmta). Bot cer- 
tain provincial towns received as a favor the Jti» JuUicum, the le- 
gal effect of which was to give the land included within the limits 
of such town all the qualities of Italian land, and consequently free- 
dom from taxation. Such towns also received, as a part of the Jus 
Italicum, a free constitution like that of the Italian towns, and the 
power of holding courts of justice.* 

VIII. In all the provinces the regular jurisdiction was in the 
hands of the Roman governor, who exercised it by himself and his 
quasstor and Ugaii, For this purpose he made circuits in his prov- 
ince, and these circuits, called converUut, foimed what we may call 
the divisions of a province for judicial purposes. The towns which 
had the Jiu lialieum were not comprised in these eonveniut ; they 
bad their own magistrates, but there was an appeal to the gov- 
ernor.' 

IX. These conventuSf which are frequently mentioned by the Ro- 
man writers, were not accidental assemblages of persons, but meet- 
ings at stated times and places appointed by the governor, and prin- 
cipally for the purpose of judicial decision on matiers in dispute both 
between Roman citizens, and Roman citizens and the provincials. 
The governor chose usually twenty of the most respectable men of 
the province, who sat with him in council (Cancikum, or Asse^wore*), 
and after advising with whom he pronounced judgment. The win- 
ter was usually devoted to the administration of justice, the sum- 
mer to military or other public affairs. The governor dispensed 
justice much in the same way with the praetor at Rome, according 
to the laws which had been prescribed to the province when first 
subdued, or according to the regulations which had afterward been 
made concerning it'by the senate or people of Rome ; or, finally, ac- 
oording to his own edicts, which he published in the province con- 
cerning ev ery thing of importance. Ho always published a gen- 

^ Penny C^dop., vol. xix., p. 64, $eqq. a Ibid. » Ibid. 
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eral edict before be entered on bis goTemment, ae tbe pretor did 
at Rome. He himself presided in all pablic and important cases. 
Iliose of minor moment were left to tbe Ugtui or questor. 

X. The governor of a province had originally to account at Rome 
for his administration from his own books and those of his ques- 
tors ; but, after the passing of a lex Julia in B.C. 61, be was bound 
to deposit two copies of his accounts in the two chief cities of his 
province, and to forward one to the tararium^ within thirty days 
after his year of office bad elapsed. If he had misconducted him- 
self in the administration of tbe province, the inhabitants applied 
for redress to the Roman senate, and to the powerful Romans who 
were their pair&in. The principal oflfonces charged against the gov- 
ernors of provinces were the following : 1. Extortion (erimen repe- 
tundarum), if he had made any unjust exactions, or had improperly 
taken or received money in any way during his year of office ; 2. 
Pecnlatioa {crimen peeukUtu)^ if he bad embezzled tbe public money ; 
8. What was called Crimen MajestaHe, if he had betrayed his army 
or province to the enemy, or led tbe army out of the province and 
made war upon any prince or state, without the order of the people 
or the decree of the senate. 

XI. A proconsul, when the. annual term of bis government had 
^psed, delivered up the provinoe and army to his successor, if be 
arrived in time, and left the province within thirty days. If his 
aocceseor did not arrive, he nevertheless departed, leaving a legattu, 
or mora frequently a qusstor, to oonmiand in the province. When 
he returned to Rome, he entered the city as a private person, unless 
liaclaimed a triumph, in which latter case he did not enter the city, 
but gave an account of bis exploits to the senate in the temple of 
Bellona, or in some other temple without tbe city.' 

XII. A proconsul had twelve lictors, a propreetor six. The for- 
mer, too, had a larger retinue than tbe latter. The governors of 
provinces were prohibited from using any other language than the 
Latin in the ftmctions of their office. Hence tbe necessity of in- 
terpreters. 

XIII. An account of tbe government of tbe provinces under the 
empire win be given under chapter X. 

i Cic., Ep. ad Fam^ U., 17 ; ▼.,20 ; ad AtL, tL, 7. 
•£fo.,iIL,e3; zxzTaL,45; Pftm Gim., xUz., 1& 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PUBLIC SERVANTS OF THE MAGISTRATES. 

•CKIBJB. — PBACONKS.— C0ACT0BB8.-— LICTOBB8. — ACCBHBI. TIA* 

T0BB8.— CABNITBZ. — STATOB. 

Thb public servaDts {miniMtri) of the magistrates were called bj 
the common name of Apparitores, because they were at band to ex- 
ecute the commands of the magistrates {quod tit apparebant et pr^uto 
erant ad obtequium). Their service or attendance was called appc- 
riiio. These public servants were, 

1. Scriba. 

I. The Scriba were public notaries or clerks in the pay of the 
state. They were chiefly employed in making up the public ac- 
counts, copying out laws, and recording the proceedings of the dif- 
ferent functionaries of the state. Being very numerous, they were 
divided into companies or classes {d€curi<B)t and were assigned by 
lot to different magistrates, whence they were named Qtkwtont, 
JEdUiciij or Pratorii, from the oflices of state to which they were 
attached.^ Those who exercised this office were said *cripium fa- 
eere.* The appointment to the station of scriba seems to have been 
either made on the nomination of some magistrate, or to have been 
purchased. 

II. As one might become a aeriba by purchase,* freedmen and 
their sons were consequently eligible, and constituted, in fact, a 
large portion of the order.* Hence the office was not highly es- 
teemed, though frequently held by ingenui or free-born citizens. 
Cicero, however, informs us that the Scribtt were a respectable 
class of men, but he thinks it necessary to assign a reason for call- 
ing them such, as if he were conscious that he was combating a 
popular prejudice. 

III. There were also Actwarii or Noiarih short-hand writers, who 
took down the speeches in the senate and the courts of law. They 
were generally slaves or freedmen. In the course of time the title 
of Notarii was exclusively applied to the private secretanes of the 
emperors, who, of course, were no longer slaves, but persons of 
high rank. The short-hand writers were now called ezceptoret.* 

I Cic^ Verr^ UL, 79 ; tii Got., It., 7 ; pro Clu«Ht^ 45, &c. 

• ife., Ix., 46 ; GelL, vl, 9. » Cie^ Verr^ IIL, 79. 

« Tac, Ann^ xfl!., 27. » JHg^ 19, tit. 2, s. 19, $ 9. 
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8. Prctcoiut. 

The Pracone*, criers, were employed for varioos purposes. Thus, 

1. In sales by auctioa they frequently advertised or aonouDced the 
time, place, and conditions of sale ; they seem also to have acted 
the part of the modern auctioneer, so far as calling out the biddings 
and amusing the company, though the property was knocked down 
by the magiiter auetionis.^ 

2. In all public assemblies they ordained silence.* 

3. In the eomitia they called the centuries, one by one, to give 
their votes, pronounced the vote of each century, and called out the 
names of those who were elected.* When laws were to be passed, 
they recited them to the people. In trials they summoned the ju- 
dicet, the person accused, the accuser, and sometimes the wit- 
nesses.* 

4. In the public games they invited the people to attend them, and 
they ordered the slaves and other improper persons to be removed 
from them. They proclaimed the victors and crowned them,* 
6lc. 

5. In solemn funerals they also invited the people to attend by a 
certain form of words ; and hence these funerals were called Fune- 
ra Indicliva.* 

6. When things were lost they cried them and searched for them.* 
In the infliction of capital punishment they sometimes conveyed the 
commands of the nmgistrates to the lictors.* 

The office of crier was called ffraconium, and appears to have 
been regarded as rather disreputable. Under the early emperors, 
however, it became very profitable, owing, no doubt, partly to fees, 
to which they were entitled in courts of justice and on other occa- 
sions, and partly to the bribes which they received from the suit- 
ors, dec. 

8. Coaetores, 

The name Coactcr was applied to collectors of various sorts, for 
example, to the servants of the puhlicani, or farmers of the public 
taxes, who collected the revenues for them ;* also to those who col- 
lected the money from the purchasers of things sold at public auc- 
tion. The father of Horace was a collector of the taxes farmed by 

> Hor^ Ep. ad PU^ 419; Cie^ ad AW, tH, iO ; de Off., U., 23. 

a Xii>., iiL. 47 ; Pteirt., Poen. ProL, U. » CSc, Verr., r., 15 ; pro MiL, 35. 

• Suei., Tib., 11. » Cic, Ep. ad Fam., v., 19. 

• featut, a. v. QutrOw ; Siut, Ciu., 84. i PlauL, Merc, ill., 4, 78 ; Petron., 57. 

• Liv^ xxvL, 15. ' Cic, pro Rob. Post., 1 1. 
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the publieani,^ Moreover, the servants of the money-changers were 
so called from collecting their debts for them. 

4. Lictorts. 

I. The LictoT was a public officer who attended on the chief Ro- 
man magistrates. The number that waited on the different magis- 
trates has already been mentioned. The office of lictor is said to 
have been derived by Romulus from the Etruscans.* The etymol- 
ogy of the name is doubtful. Gellius connects it with the verb /t- 
gart, because the lictors had to bind the hands and feet of criminals 
before they were punished.* The lictors went befbre the magis- 
trates, one by one in a line ; he who went last, or next to the mag- 
istrate, was called prozimua lictor^ to whom the magistrate gave his 
commands \* and as this lictor was always the principal one, we also 
find him called primus lictor,* which expression some modern writers 
have erroneously supposed to refer to the lictor who went first. 

II. The lictors had to inflict punishment on those who were con- 
demned, especially in the case of Roman citizens ;* for foreigners 
and slaves were punished by the carnifex ; and they also probably 
had to assist, in some cases, in the execution of a decree of judg- 
ment in a civil suit. The lictors also conunanded persons to pay 
proper respect to a magistrate passing by, which consiste'd in dis- 
mounting from horseback, uncovering tfie head, standing out of the 
way,^ &c. 

III. The lictors were originally chosen from the plebs,* but after- 
ward appear to have been generally freedmen, probably of the mag- 
istrate on whom they attended.* Lictors were properly only granted 
to those magistrates who had the imperium. Consequently, the 
tribunes of the commons never had lictors,^* nor several of the other 
magistrates. Sometimes, however, lictors were granted to persons 
as a mark of respect, or for the sake of protection. Thus, by a law 
of the triumvirs, every Vestal virgin was accompanied by a lictor 
whepever she went out," and the honor of one or two lictors was 
usually granted to the wives and other female members of the im- 
perial family." 

6. Aecenti, 
The Accensi were public officers who attended on several of the 

1 Hor^ Sat^ 1.. 6, 06 ; Sutt., VU. Hor. init. > Lie., 1., 8. > GdL, xii., 3. 

* Li9^ xxlT., 44 ; 5Wi., Jvg., 12 ; Cic, Verr^ r., 54. » Cie., ad Q. /r., L, 1, 7. 
fi Xfo., U., 5 ; viiL, 7. t jrf^ mIt., 44 ; Sen^ JSJp., W. 

« Xw., iL, 55. • TaeiL, Ann., xiU., 27. 

to PluL, QuatL Rml, 81. u j}ion Cau^ zlyiL, UL 

*2 TaeiL, Ann., L, 14 ; xiii., 8. 
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Roman magistrates. They sammoned the people to the assemblies, 
and are hence thought to have derived their name {ab aecieido). 
Tbey also summoned those who had law-suits to court. They pre- 
served order in the assemblies and courts, and proclaimed the time 
of day, when it was the third hour, or nine o'clock in the morning ; 
when it was mid-day, and when the ninth hour, or three o*clock 
in the afternoon. An accensus anciently preceded the consul who 
bad not the fasces, and lictors without fasces walked behind him ; 
which custom, after being disused, was restored by Julius Caesar 
in his first consulship.^ Aecensi also attended on the governors of 
provinces,* and were commonly freedmen of the magistrate whom 
they accompanied. 

6. Viaioret. 

The Viator was a senrant who attended upon and executed the 
coKhmands of certain Roman magistrates, to whom he bore the same 
relation as the lictor did to other magistrates. The name viatort* 
was derived from the circumstance of their-being chiefly employed 
on messages either to call upon senators to attend the meeting of 
the senate, or to summon the people to the comitia,' &c. How 
many viatores attended the magistrates is not known : one of them 
is said to have had the right, at the command of his magistrate, to 
bind persons {ligare)^ whence he was called lictor.^ It is not im- 
probable that the ancient writers sometimes confound viator et and 
tictores.^ 

7. Camifex. 

The Camifex was the public executioner at Rome, who put slaves 
and foreigners to death,* but not citizens, since these last were pun- 
ished in a manner different from slaves. It was also his business 
to administer the torture. This office was considered so disgrace- 
ful that he was not allowed to reside within the city,^ but he lived 
without the Porta Metia or Esquilina,^ near the place destined for 
the punishment of slaves,* called Sestertium under the emperors.^* 

8. Stator. 
The Stator was a public servant who attended the Roman magis- 



» rarro, L.L., riL, 58, €rf. MSLller; Plin., H. N., tIL, 60; Sutt^ Jul, SO ; Liv., 
111^ 33. s Cic., od Q. fr^ i.^!. 4. * Cic, dt Setuet., 16. 

• Ge«., xiL, 3. » Si^(m^ d* Ant. Jut. Civ. Ron., IL, 15. 

• Plant., Baeek., ir., 4, 37 ; CapL, T, 4, 22. ' C*c, pro Rabir., 5. 

• PlatU., P$eud., L, 3, 98. » Ptoitf, OMm ii-i 6» 2 ; Tflcft., Ann., xr., 60. 
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trates io the provioces. The statores seem to have derived their 
name from their standing by the side of the magistrate, and thus be- 
ing at hand to execute all his commands. They appear to have been 
chiefly employed in carrying letters and messages.^ Alexander 
Scverus forbade the use of statores in the provinces, and command- 
ed that their duties should be discharged by soldiers.* 



CHAPTER X. 

THE EMPER0BJB.-OFFICES UNDER THE EBGPIRE. 

TITLES or AUOnSTUS. — GOVERIfMBirr OF THE PBOyiNCBS. — THE 
COURT OOVBRNMENT INTRODUCED BT CONSTANTINB. 

I. The nature and character of the state administration, and the 
offices connected with it, gradually changed under the dominioi^f 
the emperors, though the shadow of the ancient government sub- 
sisted to the time of Constantino, who introduced a formal court 
despotism. 

II. A Aer Augustus had appropriated to himself the supreme pow- 
er, he only avoided what was offensive in externals, while he per- 
mitted the people to invest him with the highest offices. Thus he 
accepted the titles of Princeps Smatus,* ImperatoTf* Divus^ Augus^ 
tuSf Sec. ; he permitted himself to be nominated Pontifex Maximus 
as well as Augur. In like manner, he held the Tribunicia protesUu, 
Regimen tnorumf the dignity of senator, and the jus plurium relatio- 
num, or right of making several propositions in the senate, as we 
have already remarked in a previous chapter. 

III. In the days of the republic the Imperator was a superior com- 
mander, invested with extensive powers for certain undertakings, 
or it was a title of honor bestowed upon a general by a victorious 
army on the field of battle, or by the senate. From the time of Au- 
gustus, however, it denoted the supreme command over the whole 
military force of the empire, the right of making war and peace, and 
the power of life and death over all the citizens. The right of appeal 
to the people {jus provocationis) became extinct by the military power 
which the title of Imperator conferred on Augustus ; for it was an 
old maxim of the Roman law, that from the sentence of a general 
in actual service there was no appeal. Militia, ah «o, qui impera- 
vit, provocatio ne esto. 

» etc., Ep, ad Fam., U., 17, 19 ; x., 21, 

* Dig., 4. tit 6, a. 10 ; Lamprid., Ala. Seo., 52. 

» Dion Cass.,mL., 1, • leL, xlM, 44. 
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IV. The epithet Augustusj on the other hand, derived from augur 
(objecta consecrated by augurs being termed Augusta), is equivalent 
to ganetus or sacraius ; so that Augustus denoted a sacred and 
adorable person, but not a new power.^ Connected with this was 
the sacred personal privilege of the tribunitian office, which last had 
been conferred on Augustus for life. This privilege, as we have 
already remarked, laid the foundation of the crimen lasa majestatis^ 
which proved with many subsequent emperors one of the chief sup- 
ports of tyranny. 

y. Augustus made also a new partition of the provinces. Those 
which were peaceable and less exposed to an enemy he left to the 
management of the senate and people, but of such as were exposed 
to hostile invasions, and where, of course, it was necessary to sup- 
port a large military force, he undertook the government himself* 
Accordingly, we find in the older jurists the division of promncut 
into those which were propria populi Romanif and those which were 
propria C€uaris, and this division, with some modifications, contin- 
ued to the third century. 

YI. The senatoriao provinces were distributed among those who 
had filled the offices of consul and praetor, two provinces being given 
to the eonsulares, and the rest to the pratorii* These governors 
were called ProconsuUs or Prcuides, which latter is the usual term 
employed by the old jurists for a provincial governor. The presides 
had the jurisdietio of the prator urbaynis and prcttor peregrinus, and 
their quaestors had the same jurisdiction that the curule aediles had 
at Rome. The imperial provinces, on the other hand, were govern- 
ed by legoH Ctuaris^ with praetorian power, the proconsular power 
being in the emperor himself, and the legali being merely bis depu- 
ties or representatives. The legati were selected from those who 
had been consuls or praetors, or from the senators. They held their 
office and their power at the pleasure of the emperor, and he dele- 
gated to them both military command and jurisdietio, just as a pro- 
consul in the republican period delegated these powers to his Ugati. 
These legati had also legati under them. 

VU. No quaestors were sent to the provinces of the emperor. In 
place of quaestors there were Proeuratores Casaris,* who were either 
equites or fieedmen of the emperor, and who collected the taxes, 
all which belonged to the fiseus or treasury of the prince. In the 
senatorian provinces, on the other hand, the taxes went to the ara- 
rium, or treasury of the state. Egypt was governed by an egues, 
with the title of prof ectus. Judaea, which was a part of the province 

^OoU, Fb«f.,L,6lS; 5iM(.,ilu^.,7; PiomCbM., lilL, 1& * StuL, Avg^ 47. 
» I>ion Cass., IHL, 13. «/4i, I. c • TaeiL, Agric^lS. 
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of Syria, was governed by a Procurator, who had the power of a 
legaiu*,^ and hence of punishing capitally, which a procurator usually 
could not do. It appears that there were also Procuratores Cataris 
in the senatorian provinces, who collected certain dues of the Jucus^ 
which were independent of what was due to the ctrarium. The 
regular taxes, as in the republican period, were the poll tax and land 
tax. The taxation was founded on a census of persons and prop- 
erty, which was established by Augustus. The portoria and other 
duties were farmed by the publicani, as in the republican period. 

YIII. The division of the empire into the Eastern and Western, 
and the complete change of government consequent upon it, gave 
rise, with respect to state offices, to a distinction between real ma^r- 
istracies {magistratuM) and mere dignities {dignitates), as well as a 
corresponding gradation of titles, unheard of at an earlier period. 

IX. The most important officer was now the Prafectus Pratorio^ 
or commander of the troops who guarded the emperor^s person. 
This office was instituted by Augustus, and was at first 'only mili- 
tary, and had comparatively small power attached to it ;* but under 
Tiberius, who made Sejanus commander of the praetorian troops, 
it became of much greater importance, till at length the power of 
these praefects became second only to that of the emperors.' From 
the reign of Severus to that of Diocletian, the prefects, like the 
viziers of the East, had the superintendence of all departments of 
the state, the palace, the army, the finances, and the law. They 
also had a court in which they decided cases.* 

X. Originally there were two prafeeti-pratorio ; afterward some- 
times one and sometimes two ; from the time of Commodus some- 
times three,* and even four. They were, as a regular rule, chosen 
only from the equites ;* but from the time of Alexander Severus 
the dignity of senator was always joined with their office.^ Under 
Constantino they were deprived of all military command, and 
changed into governors of provinces. He appointed four such pre- 
fects : the one who commonly attended on the imperial court had 
the command of Thrace, the whole of the East, and Egypt ; the 
second had the command of Illyricum, Macedonia, and Greece, and 
usually resided first at Sirmium, and afterward at Thessalonica ; the 
third of Italy and Africa ; the fourth, who resided at Treves, of 

t Sum., Veap., 4 ; TaeU., Ann., ziL, 83 ; xr., 44. 

• Dion Can^ Ul., 24 ; W., 10 ; Am^ Aug., 49. 

s TadL, Ann^ Iv^ 1« S ; Awrd. VicL, de Ciu., 9. 

• ZHgu 12, tit 1, •. 40. • Laa^rid^ 
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Gaol, Spain, and Britain.^ These praefects were the proper repre- 
sentatives of the emperor, and their power extended over all de- 
partments of the state ; the army alone was not subject to their 
juriadiction. 

XI. Next in rank was the Pmfectut Urbi, an officer quite distinct 
from the one whom we have already described in a previous part 
of this volume (p. 115). The officer of whom we are now speaking 
was very different, though bearing the same name, and was insti- 
tuted by Augustus on the suggestion of Maecenas.* This new pra^ 
fectu9 urbi was a regular and permanent magistrate, whom Augus- 
tus invested with all the powers necessary to maintain peace and 
order in the city. He had the superintendence of butchers, bank- 
ers, guardians, theatres, &c. ; and, to enable him to exercise his 
power, he had distributed throughout the city a number of nUliteg 
siationartit whom we may compare to a modem police. He also 
had jurisdiction in cases between slaves and their masters, between 
patrons and their freedmen, and over sons who had violated the 
pieias toward their parents.* His jurisdiction, however, became 
gradually extended ; and as the powers of the ancient republican 
Prctfectus Urbi had been swallowed up by the office of the prator 
urbanust so now the power of the prator urbarau was gradually ab- 
sorbed by that of the prafectua urbi ; and at last there was no appeal 
from his sentence, except to the prince himself, while any one might 
appeal from the sentence of any other city magistrate, and at a later 
period, even from that of a governor of a province to the prsfectus 
urbi.* 

XII. Another important officer under the empire was the Prafee- 
tuM Annona, or praefcQt of provisions, especially of the corn-market. 
There was no regular magistrate of this kind under the republic, 
but one was only appointed in case of extraordinary scarcity, and 
then had the entire charge of supplying the capital with provisions, 
especially with com, and fixed the price at which the latter was to 
be sold. Augustus created an officer under the title of PrcBfectua 
Amunut, who had jurisdiction over all matters appertaining to the 
corn-market, and, like the Prafectus Vigilum, was chosen from the 
equius, and was not reckoned among the ordinary magistrates.* 

XIII. Another important officer was the Prafectus VigUum, who 
commanded the soldiers appointed to watch the city. Of these 
there were seven cohorts, one for every two regions, composed 
originally of freedmen, but afterward of others.' The prafectus vig- 

i2M<nt»,iL,33. *DUniOua^V^91\ atut^Aug^rt. * I^., 1, tit IS; •. 1. 
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Hum took cogoizance of incendiaries, thieves, yagrants, and the 
like ; and if any atrocioas case occurred, it was remitted to the 
prefect of the city. This prefect was chosen from the equites, and 
was not reckoned among the ordinary magistrates. 

XIV. Other later official titles were the following: Pntposiiu* 
aacri eubiculi, a lord of the bed-chamber. He bad the saperintend- 
ence of the cuhiculartit or slaves who had the care of the sleeping 
and dwelling-rooms. 2. The care of every thing connected with 
the imperial household was committed to the Come* sacrarum largir 
<tomim, the Comet rerum privatarum, and the Cornea dometHcorum. 3. 
Magister scriniorum, who took charge of the imperial archives. 4. 
Magister scrinii epistolarum, the private secretary of the emperor, 
who was obliged also to answer certain law questions in writing. 
6. MagiaUr libeUorum, the master of requests, who had the care of 
petitions. 6. Comta dispositionum, who took care of the decisions ' 
of the prince in matters of right. 

XV. The titles and dignities introduced by the Emperor Theodo- 
sins were nobiUsaimif applied to the imperial princes ; illusires were 
the high officers of the state, from the prafectus prtztorio to the 
Comes domeeticonim. Individuals of proconsular, consular, or sena- 
torian rank were termed epectabiUa and dariseimi; governors of 
inferior importance, perfectissimi ; and the remaining magistrates, 
egregiu The members of the privy council were called nieniiarii. 



CHAPTER XL 
RIGHTS OF ROMAN CITIZENS. 

MAIN DIVISION. — BUHHIBT OF PRIVATS RIGHTS. RIGHT OF LIBBRTT. 

RIGHT or FAMILY. — RIGHT OF HARRIAGR. — RIGHT OF A FATHRR. 

— RIGHT OF PROPERTY. — RIGHT OF TBSTAMBIfT AND INHRRZTANCR. 
RIGHT OF TUTRLAGB OR WARDSHIP. 

I. Thb rights of Roman citizens were either private or public ; 
the former were properly called Jua QuiviHum, and the latter Jua 
CivUatis. 

II. The private rights of Roman citizens were the following : 1. 
Jua lAbertatis, the right of Liberty. 2. Jua GentUUatia et Familuty 
the right of Family. 3. Jua Connuhii, the right of Marriage. 4. Jua 
Patrium, the right of a Father. 6. Jua Dominii LegUimi, the right 
of legal Property. 6. Jua Teatamenti et Hareditatia, the right of 
making a Will, and of succeeding to an Inheritance. 7. Jua TuieUe, 
the right of Tutelage or Wardship. 
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1. Eight of Liberty. 

I. This comprehended liberty not only from the power of mas- 
ters, but also from the dominion of tyrants, the severity of magis- 
trates, the cruelty of creditors, and the insolence of more powerful 
citizens. 

II. Afler the ezpulsfon of Tarquin, a law was made by Brutus 
that no one should be king at Rome, and that whoever should form 
a design of making himself king might be slain with impunity. At 
the same time, the people were bound by an oath that they would 
never suffer a king to be created. 

III. Roman citizens were secured against the tyrannical treat- 
ment of magistrates, first, by the right of appealing from them to the 
people {ju* proDocaiioni*), and that the person who appealed should 
in no manner be punished till the people determined the matter ; 
and, secondly and chiefly, by the assistance of the tribunes of the 
commons. 

lY. None but the whole Roman people in the Comitia Centuriata 
could pass sentence on the life of a Roman citizen. No magistrate 
was allowed to punish him by stripes or capitally, this being ex- 
pressly forbidden by the Porcian laws. Thus the greatest punish- 
ment that could be legally inflicted at Rome, after the passage of 
these enactments, was simple banishment ; until Caesar, in his dic- 
tatorship, added the forfeiture of all property in the case of those 
convicted of wilful murder, and the half of it for all other offences. 

An exception, however, to these general observations must be 
made in the case of those critical conjunctures when the senate re- 
quired the consuls to take care that the state received no detriment ; 
and then the formalities of trial, and the right of appeal, with re- 
spect to traitorous individuals, were frequently dispensed with. 
This, however, was always considered a stretch of arbitrary power, 
and could only be justified in the greatest emergency.^ 

v. The Roman law as to the payment of borrowed money was 
very strict,' and came into direct collision with the Jus Libertatis. 
A curious passage of Gellius gives us the ancient mode of legal pro- 
cedure in the case of debt, as fixed by the Twelve Tables* If the 
debtor admitted the debt, or had been condemned in the amount'of 
the debt by a judex, he bad thirty days allowed him for payment. 
At the expiration of this time he was assigned over to the creditor 
{aidictus) by the sentence of the praetor. The creditor was required 
to keep him for sixty days in chains, during which time he publicly 
exposed the debtor on three nundina, an d proclaimed the am ount of 

» Compare Sail, Cat., 29. a Ler Gall. CUalp , 21, 25? ' Geli, kx., I. 
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his debt. If no person released the prisoner by paying the debt, the 
creditor might sell him as a slave or put him to death. If there 
were several creditors, the letter of the law allowed them to cut the 
debtor in pieces, and to take their share of his body in proportion to 
their debt. Gellius says that there was no instance of a creditor 
ever having adopted this extreme mode of satisfying his debt. But 
the creditor might treat the debtor, who was addictus, as a slave, 
and compel him to work out his debt ; and the treatment was often 
very severe. 

The meaning of the provision in the Twelve Tablei cited by Gellios, 
u to catting the debtor in pieces, has been a subject of mnch discussion. 
Bynkersboek endeavors to prove that the creditors were entitled to di- 
vide, not the body, bat the price of the insolvent debtor; and his opinion 
has been adopted by Taylor^ and other learned civilians. Bat this expla- 
nation can neither be reconciled with the obvioas meaning of the words, 
nor with the ancient mode of understanding them. The same laws which 
conferred on the father of a family the power of life and death over his 
wife and children, and which awarded capital punishment against (he au- 
thor <^ a satirical poem, may without much difficulty be conceived to have 
disposed of a poor debtor's person in the most summary manner ; and that 
the unrelenting treatment of debtors was a ground of open dissension be- 
tween the different orders of people, is obvioas to every person acquaint- 
ed with ancient history. 

VI. To check the cruelty of creditors, a law was passed whereby 
it was provided that no debtors should be kept in iron or bonds ; 
and that the goods of the debtor, not his person, should be given up 
to his creditors.' But the people, not satisfied with this, as it did 
not free them from prison, often afterward demanded an entire ab- 
olition of debts, which they used to call Nova Tabula, from the cir- 
cumstance of waxen tablets being employed, among other uses, for 
the keeping of accounts. A total abolition of debts, however, was 
never granted them. At one time, indeed, by a law of Valerhis 
Flaccus, B.C. 87, silver was paid with brass, as Sallust* expresses 
it, that is, the fourth part of the debt was paid, an as for a sestertius, 
and a sesterius for a denarius, or 25 for 100, and 250 for 1000. Julias 
Caesar, after his victory in the civil war, enacted something of the 
same kind.* 

The sestertius was originally equal to two asses and a half, and 
the denarius to ten. When, however, the weight of the as was 
diminished to one ounce, a denarius passed fur sixteen asses, and a 
sestertius for four, which proportion continued when the as was re- 
duced to half an ounce. 

1 Comment, ad L. Decemo., d* inope debitort in parte$ dUteeando, 

2 Liv., viii., 28. ? Cat., 33.  Bell. Civ., iH, 1 ; Suet., Jul^ 11. 
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8. Right of Family. 

Each gent and each famiiy had certain sacred rites peculiar to 
itself, which went by inheritance in the same manner as effects. 
When heirs by the father's side of the same family (agnati) failed, 
those of the same gens (gentiles) sncceeded, in preference to rela- 
tions by the mother's side {cognati) of the same family {familia). 
No one could pass from a patrician family to a plebeian, or from a 
plebeian to a patrician, unless by that form of adoption, which could 
only be made at the Comitia Curiata. Thus Clodius, the enemy of 
Cicero, was adopted into a plebeian family in order that he might 
be created a tribune of the commons.^ 

3. Right of Marriage. 

No Roman citizen was permitted to marry a slaye, a barbarian, 
or a foreigner, unless by the permission of the people.' Such a 
anion, if contracted without this permission, was termed contuber' 
mum, *' a living together," whereas a legal marriage was denomin- 
ated eannubium. By the laws of the decemviri, intermarriages be- 
tween the patricians and plebeians were prohibited. But this re- 
striction was soon removed.* Afterward, however, when a patri- 
cian lady married a plebeian, she was said Patribus enubere, and 
was excluded from the sacred rites of patrician ladies.* When any 
female married out of her class, it was called Gentie enupiio, which 
likewise seems anciently to have been fori>idden. 

4. Right of a Father. 

I. A father among the Romans had the power of life and death 
over his children. In the first place, he could expose them when 
infants, which cruel custom prevailed at Rome for many ages ;* and 
a new-bom infant was not held legitimate unless the father, or, in 
his absence, some person for him, lifted it from the ground, and 
placed it on his bosom. Hence toUere filium, ** to rear a son ;'' non 
toUerCf ** to expose one." 

II. In the second place, even when his children were grown up, 
a father might imprison, scourge, send them bound to work in the 
country, sell them as a res mancipi, either by way of punishment, or 
by way of dissolving the family connection, and even put them to 
death.* He could also give them in marriage, divorce them, give 



» Cic, pro Dom^ 15 ; ad Att., i., 18, 19. » Hv., xxxtUL, 36. 

3 W., !▼., 6.  W., X., 83. 

^ CU^de Leg., iU^S ; &n., its Iro, L, 15; Tar., HeauLt Ir, 1 ; SutL, A^gn 6^ *c. 
e Sm., Cat., 39; JLfo., il, 41 ; viii., 7. 
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them in adoption, and emancipate them at pleasure. A son, more- 
over, could acquire no property but with his father's consent, and 
what he did thus acquire was called his Peculiumt as in the case 
of a slave. 

III. The condition of a son was, in some respects, harder than 
that of a slave. A slave, when once sold, became free, but a sod 
not unless sold three times. 

IV. The power of the father was suspended when the son was 
promoted to any public office, but not extinguished ; for it contin- 
ued not only during the life of the children, but likewise extended 
to grandchildren and great-grandchildren. None of them became 
their own masters {tui juris) till the death of their father and grand- 
father. The emancipation of the child by the father was a conmioa 
mode of dissolving the Patria potestas, or father's right. A daugh- 
ter by marriage passed from the power of her father under that of 
her husband. 

V. The strict notion of the Patria potestas lies at the foundation 
of the Roman polity. Like other institutions, however, which in 
the early history of a state form its essential elements, the strict 
character of the Patria potestas became gradually relaxed and greatly 
changed. This change commenced in the time of Augustus, when 
the son was empowered to acquire for himself and to treat as his 
own whatever he got in military service. This was called his Ca»' 
trense Peculium, with respect to which he was considered as a per- 
son 9ui juris. But if the son died without having made any dispo- 
sition of this Castrense peculium, it came to the father; and this 
continued to be the law till Justinian altered it. The privileges of 
a son as to the acquisition of property were extended under Con- 
stantino to his acquisitions made during the discharge of civil offices, 
and as this new privilege was framed after the analogy of the Cas- 
trense peculiunif it was designated by the name Quasi Castrense Pe- 
culium. Farther privileges of the same kind were also granted by 
Constantino, and extended under subsequent emperors. 

YI. The first change made in the power of a father over the per- 
sons of his children appears to have been in the reign of Trajan. 
The precedent established by that emperor was followed by Ha- 
drian, who banished a father for putting to death a son und^ pecu- 
liar circumstances. Subsequently, from the time of Alexander Se- 
verus, the custom prevailed of handing over to the regular magis- 
trates those sons who had been guilty of more heinous offences 
than ordinary, until at length the power of life and death was taken 
entirely from fathers by a penal statute of Constantine.^ 

1 Heinecc., Antiq. Ram. S^ntagm., i., 9, p. 123. ed. Haubold, 
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Emancipaticn and Adoption. 

I. The emancipation of a son by the father has already heen al- 
Inded to by us. A few additional remarks, in farther explanation 
of the same, may not here be inappropriate. 

II. Emaneipatio was an act by which the Patria poiuiat was dis- 
solred in the lifetime of the parent, and it was so called because it 
was in the form of a sale {maneipatio). By the Twelve Tables it 
was necessary that a son should be sold three times in order to be 
released from the paternal power or to be sui juris. In the case of 
daughters and grandchildren, one sale was sufficient. The father 
transferred the son, by the form of a sale, to another person, who 
manumitted him, upon which he returned into the power of the fa- 
ther. This was repeated, and with the like result. After a third 
sale the paternal power was extinguished, bat the son was resold 
to the parent, who then manumitted him, and so acquired the rights 
of a patron over his emancipated son, which would otherwise have 
belonged to the purchaser who gave him his final manumission.* 

III. The legal effect of emancipation was to make the emancipa- 
ted person become sui juris; and all the previously-existing rela- 
tions of agnatio between the parentis fatnUia and the emancipated 
child ceased at once. The emancipated child could not take any 
part of his parentis property as heir, in case the parent died intes- 
tate. But this rigor of the civil law was modified by the praetoi^s 
edict, which placed emancipated children on the same footing with 
the rest. On the other hand, if an emancipated child died intes- 
tate, the father would inherit as patron. 

lY. The Emperor Athanasius introduced the practice of efilecting 
emancipation by an imperial rescript when the parties were not 
present.* Justinian enacted that emancipation could be effected 
before a magistrate. 

v. When a man had no children of his own, lest his sacred rites 
and name should be lost, he might assume others as his children by 
adoption. If the person adopted was his own master {sui juris), it 
was called Arrogatioy because it was made at the Comitia Curiata, by 
proposing a bill to the people (per populi rogationem). If he was the 
son of another, it was properly called adoption and was performed 
before the prstor, or the governor of a province, or any other mag- 
istrate {apud quern legis actio erat). The same formalities were ob- 
served as in emancipation. It might be done in any place.* The 
adopted person passed into the family, the name, and the sacred 
rites of the adopter, and also s ucceeded to his fortune. 

iJUv.,Tl.,H; fii^ie. » CW, 8, tit 49, •• 5. » SuH., Aug., W. 
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VI. Females could not be adopted by the arrogatio, neither could 
a female adopt a person, for even her children were not in her 
power. Under the emperors it became the practice to effect the 
arrogatio by an imperial rescript ; bat this had not become estab- 
lished in the time of Gains, or, as it appears, of Ulpian. 

6. Right of Property. 

I. Things, with respect to property among the Romans, were 
Yariously divided. Some things were said to be of Divine Rights 
others of Human Right : the former were called sacred {res Sacs^) ; 
as altars, templesj or any thing publicly consecrated to the gods by 
the authority of the pontiffs ; or religious (RsLioiosiB) ; as sepul- 
chres, dec. ; or inviolable (Sanctje, i. e., aliqua sanctione munita) ; as 
the walls and gates of a city.^ 

II. Things of human right were called Profane (res Protavje) ; 
and were either Public and Common, as the air, running water, the 
sea, its shores,^ &c ; or Private, which might be the property of in- 
dividuals. Things which belonged to no one were called Res Ndl- 
hiTJB ; as parts of th^ world not yet discovered, animals not claimed, &.C. 

III. Private things among the Romans were either Res Mancipi 
or Nec Mancipi. By res Mancipi were meant those things which 
might be sold and alienated, or the property of them transferred 
from one person to another, by a certain rite used among Roman 
citizens only ; so that the purchaser might take them, as it were, 
with his hand (manu caperet) ; whence he was called Manceps, and 
the things res Mancipi, vel Mancupi, contracted for Mancipii. And 
it behooved the seller to be answerable for them to the purchaser, to 
secure the possession, or, in other words, to guarantee their posses- 
sion and enjoyment.' 

IV. By res nec Mancipi were meant those things which could not 
be thus transferred, and which the purchaser took at his own risk, 
without any guarantee.* Hence the following expression in Lucre- 
tius, Vita maficipio nuUi datur,* ** Life is given to no one in sure 
possession,** -4. e., in perpetuity. 

v. The res Mancipi were, 1. Farms either in town or country 
within Italy (Pradia urbana et rustica in solo Italico) ; or, in the 
provinces, if any city or place had attained the Jus Italicum. Other 
farms in the provinces, merely occupied by a person, but not his 
property, were called possessiones, not prcedia. 2. Slaves. 3. Quad- 
rupeds trained to work, as horses, oxen, mules, <&c. 4. Pearls.* 

> Macrob^ Stu., iiL, a a Omd, Mel., i., 135 ; vi., 349. 
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6. The rights of countiy fanns, technicaDy called tenitudes (5«rvt- 
tuia), such as the right of going on foot through the farm of an- 
other, commonly called the right of way ; the right of carrying 
water, either by canals or leaden pipes ; the right of driving cattle 
to water ; the right of making lime ; of digging sand, 6lc. 

VI. Buildings in the city, with the ground on which they stood, 
were technically called Prcedia Urhana. The servitudes of these 
were, I. Serviius Onsrib Fbrbndx, when one was bound to support 
the house of another by his pillar or wall : 2. Servittu Tioni Immxt- 
TKiroi, when one was bound to allow a neighbor to drive a beam, 
a stone, or iron into his wall, for tignum among the Roman jurists 
signified all kinds of materials for building. 3. Servitus STiLLicinn 
ST Fluminis, whereby one was obliged to let the water which fell 
from his house run into the garden or area of bis neighbor, to be 
used by the latter, or to receive the water which fell from his 
neighbor's house into his own area. The technical meaning of 
stillicidium is rain in drops ; when collected in a flowing body it is 
Flumen. 4. ServUus Cloaca, the right of conveying a private com- 
mon sewer through the property of a neighbor into the Chaca Max- 
ima. 5. Servitus Non Altius Tollsndz, whereby one was bound 
not to raise his house above a certain height, so as not to obstruct 
the prospect and lights of his neighbor. The height of houses was 
limited by law, under Augustus, to 70 feet. 6. ServUu* Luminvm, 
that one should not make new windows in his wall, &c. 

Modes of acquiring Property. 

I. The transferring of the property of res Mancipi was made by a 
certain act called Maneipalio or Mancipium,^ in which the same 
formalities were observed as in emancipating a son, only that it was 
done but once. Hence dare maneipioi to convey the property of a 
thing in that manner ; and sui mancipii esse,* to be one's own mas- 
ter. So, also, emanciparefundos,* to divest one's self of the property 
in lands, and convey it to another. 

II. There were various other modes of acquiring legal property ; 
as, for instance, 1. Jure Cessio, or Cessio in Jure,^ when a person 
gave up his effects to any one before the pretor or governor of a 
province, who adjudged them to the person who claimed them. 
This chiefly took place in the case of debtors, who, when they were 
insolvent, gave up their goods to their creditors. 2. Usueaptio* or 
Uusueapio, when one obtained the property of a thing by possessing 
it for a certain time without interruption, according to the laws of 

1 etc.. Off., iiL, 16 ; lie Orat,, L, 39. * «.. ad BruL, 16. 

s PUn., Ep^ X., 3. * Cic., Top,, 5. » W., de Leg., L, 21. 
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the Twelve Tables ; for two years if it was a farm or immovable, 
and for one year if the thing was movable.* But this took place 
only among citizens ; in the case of a foreigner {peregrinut) there 
was no usticaptio,* neither was it allowed in provincial land. Sub- 
seqaently, however, a longer time was necessary to constitute pre- 
scription, and, by a constitution of Justinian, it was enacted that 
there might be usucaptio of Res MoUUs in three years, and of Rem 
Jmmohiles in ten years among those who were present, and in tweo 
ty years among those who were absent. 

III. A third mode of acquiring legal property was by Auctio^ 
whereby things were exposed to public sale, and persons bid against 
one another. The time, place, and conditions of the sale were an- 
nounced either by a public notice or by a crier {praco). The criei 
seems to have acted the part of the modem auctioneer, so far as 
calling out the biddings and amusing the company.* The whole 
sale was generally under the superintendence of an argerUarius or 
magUter auctionis. It was usual to put up a spear {hasta) at auc- 
tions, a symbol derived, it is said, from the ancient practice of sell- 
ing under a spear the booty obtained in war. Hence gub hasta vcti" 
dere,* ** to sell at auction." 

6. Right of Testament and Inheritance. 

I. None but Roman citizens, sui juris, could make a will, or be 
witnesses to one, or inherit any thing by one. The following per- 
sons, consequently, could not make a will, namely, those who were 
in the potestas or mamis of another, or in maneipii causa^ as sons 
and daughters, wives in manu, and slaves. So, also, peregrini could 
not dispose of their property according to the form of a Roman wilL 
A minor, moreover, could not dispose of property by will even with 
the consent of his tutor or guardian ; when, however, a male was 
fourteen years of age, he obtained this right, and a female obtained 
the same, subject to certain restraints, on the completion of her 
twelAh year. 

II. Women had originally no power to make a will, and, when 
they did acquire this power, they could only exercise it with the 
auctoritas of a tutor or guardian. Of course, a daughter in the power 
of her fathef, whether she was unmarried or married, and a wife 
in manti, could never make a will. The Vestal Virgins, however, 
had no tutor, and yet they could make a will. The Twelve Tables 
released them from all tutela or guardianship, *Hn honorem sacer- 
rfortt."» 

> PUn, Bjh, v., 1. a (He., Off^ L, 12. * Id. ib., ii., 23. 
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nr. Originally there were only two modes of making a will ; for 
people made their wills either at the Comitia Curiata, which were 
ID that case properly called CakUa, being summoned twice a year 
for this purpose, or else they made their wills in prodnctUf that is, 
when they were going to battle,* for an army in movement and 
under arms is Procinetus. In this latter case he named {nuneu- 
fowU) his heir in the presence of his feUow-soldiers, without writ- 
ing. Hence, figuratively, in yroctnctj^ earmina facta is the expres- 
sion applied by Ovid to the poems composed by him at Tomi, where 
he was in continual danger of an attack from the Getae. 

IV. A third mode of making wills was subsequently introduced, 
which was effected fir at et libramt that is, by an imaginary sale, 
and this became the usual method. The form of proceeding was 
as foUows : the testator, after having written his will, called to- 
gether five witnesses, who were Roman citizens and of full age, 
and also a Hbriftm (so named from holding a pair of brazen jco/m), 
by an imaginary sale disposed of his/amt/ta and fortunes to a friend, 
who was called Familut Emptor, and who, having struck the scales 
with a piece of money, gave this to the seller as a symbol of the 
price {quati pretU loco). Then the testator, taking the will in his 
hand, said, " Haec ita ut in his tabulis cerisque (or cerisve) scripta 
aunt ita do, ita lego, ita testor, itaque vos, Quirites, testimoniam 
mihi perhibetote." This was called the Nuncupatio,^ or publishing 
of the will ; in other words, the testator's general confirmation of 
an that he had written in his will. The famiUa emptor was not the 
actual heir, but was only admitted for the sake of form {diciM cauia\ 
in order that the testator might seem to have alienated his effects 
in his lifetime, and the testator instructed him what he wished to 
be given to each of his heirs after his death. 

y. In the eariier ages of Rome, it is not probable that wills were 
written, neither does it appear that a written will was ever required 
by law. In those ages, therefore, the form of proceeding per as et 
lihram would be unaccompanied by any written will, and the testa- 
tor's disposition of his property would be a verbal one, short and 
simple in its nature, and easily remembered. Written wills, how- 
ever, were the common form among the Romans in the later repub- 
lican and in the imperial periods. They were written on tablets of 
wood or wax, whence the expressions prima cera for prima pars 
tabula, ** the first part of the will," and cera extrema or ima for the 
last part The will was written in the Latin language until A.D. 
489, when it was enacted that wills might be in Greek.* 

1 GBs^£«tt.Gatt.,L,39; FtU.PaL,iL,5; Oe^ ds Or^ U S3. 
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VI. It does not appear that there was origioaUy any signatare bj 
the witnesses. The will was sealed, indeed, but this might be done 
by the testator in secret, for it was not necessary that the witnesses 
should know the contents of the will ; they were witnesses merely 
to the formal act of mancipatio or sale, and to the testator's decla- 
ration that the tablets which he held in his hand contained his last 
will. It must, however, have been in some way so marked as to 
be recognized, and the practice of the witnesses sealing and signing 
the will became common. It was necessary for the witnesses both 
to seal (signare)^ that is, to make a mark with a ring {anmUu»)t or 
something else, on the wax, and to add their names (adtcribere). 
The five witnesses signed their names with their own hand, and 
their adscription also declared whose will it was that they bealed.^ 
The seals and adscription were both on the outside. 

VII. When the will was sealed, it was deposited with some friend, 
or in a temple, or with the Vestal Virgins, and after the testator's 
death it was opened {resignare) in due form. The witnesses, or the 
major part, were present, and, after they had acknowledged their 
seals, the thread which secured the tablets was broken, and the will 
was opened and read, and a copy was made. The original was 
then sealed with the public seal and placed on the archium, whence 
a fresh copy might be got if the first copy should ever be lost.* 

VIII. A man might disinherit his own children, one or all of them, 
and appoint what other persons he pleased to be his heirs.* A tes- 
tament of this kind was called Jnoffidosumf and when the children 
brought an action for annulling it, it was said to be done per quere^ 
lam Jnojfficiosi.*' 

IX. Sometimes a man left his fortune in trust {fidei eommiiubai) 
to a friend on certain conditions, particularly that he should give it 
up to some person or persons. Whatever was left in this way was 
called Fiddcommissum, " a trust," and the person to ^hom it was 
thus left was called Hcaret FidMeiariut, who might be either a citi- 
zen or a foreigner.* 

X. It was usually required by the will that the heir should enter 
upon the inheritance within a certain time, in sixty or one hundred 
days at most.* This act was called Hcarediiatis Cretio, that is, the 
determination of the heir respecting the inheritance, whether he 
would take it or not. Hence the phrase cemcre hartditatem.'* The 
inheritance was commonly divided into twelve parts, called undm. 

1 Dig^ S6, tit L. ■. 30. » Pamhu, It., & * PUb^ Ep^ t^ 1. 

*■ /juc, 9, tit 18; IHg^ 5» tit 2, A /n^fiaoto Te&tammtoj Smignu, Sif$um, Ac, 
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The whole was called As. Hence htrtt ex oMse^ <« heir to one's 
whole fortune ;" Korea ex eemissei ex trientey dodratUe, &c., " to the 
half^ third, three fourths," 6lc, 

7. Right of Tutelage or Wardship. 

I. Any ^her of a family might leaye whom he pleased as guard- 
ians {tutores) to his children.^ But if he died intestate, this charge 
devolved by law on the nearest relation by the father's side. Hence 
it was called TuteU Legitima. This law is generally blamed, since, 
in later times, it gave occasion to many frauds in prejudice of wards 
{ptpiUiy 

U. When there was no guardian by will, nor any legal one, then 
a guardian was appointed to minors and to women by the pretor 
and the majority of the tribunes of the commons by the Atilian law, 
made B.C. 311. But this law was afterward changed. 

HI. It was an old rule of the Roman law that a woman could do 
nothing ** aiite auetore," that is, without a /utor to give her acts a 
complete legal character ;* and a husband at his death might ap- 
point a guardian to his wife, as to his daughter, or might leave her 
the choice of her own guardians.* This tutela mulierum existed 
at least as late as Diocletian, A.D. 298.* There is no trace of it, 
however, in the code of Theodosius, or in the legislation of Jus- 
tinian. 

IV. If any guardian did not discharge his duty properly, or de- 
frauded his ward, there was an action against him {jtidicium tuteUe).* 
Under the emperors, guardians were obliged to give security for 
their proper conduct {rem pupillifore salvam). A signal instance of 
punishment inflicted upon a faithless guardian is recorded by Sue- 
tonius.' 

y. Puberty, according to the Roman law, commenced, in the case 
of the male, on the completion of the fourteenth year, and in the 
case of the female on that of the twelfth. With the attainment of 
puberty, a person obtained the full power over his property, and the 
tutela ceased. 

PUBLIC RIGHTS OF ROMAN CITIZENS. 

Thk Public Rights of Roman citizens were the following : 1. Jus 
Census ; 2. Jus Mililia ; X Jus TrilnUorum ; 4. Jus Suffragii ; 5. 
Jus Honorum ; 6. Jus Sacrorum. 

I. Jus Census. By this is meant the right of being enrolled in 

> X*., L, 34. 9 Horat^ SaL,^5', Jw., Sat., vL, 38 ; C<e., BnU., 96. 
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the censor's books. This has already been considered by as in the 
account of the census. 

II. Jus MilituB. By this is meant the right of serving in the army. 
At first none but citizens were enlisted, and not even those of the 
lowest class. But in after times this was altered, and soldierB were 
taken not only from Italy and the provinces, but also, at last, from 
barbarous nations. 

III. Jus Tributorum. By Tyibutum is meant money publicly im- 
posed upon the people, and which was exacted from each individ- 
ual according to the valuation of his estate. The usual amount 
was one for every thousand of a man's fortune,^ though in the time 
of Cato it was raised to three in a thousand. After the war with 
Macedonia (B.C. 147), when the Roman treasury was filled with the 
revenues accruing from conquests and from the provinces, the Ro- 
man citizens became exempted from paying the tributum* and this 
state of things lasted down to the consulship of Hirtius and Pansa 
(B.C. 43), when the tributum was again levied on account of the 
exhausted state of the treasury.* After this time it was imposed 
according to the discretion of the emperors. 

The general term for all the regular revenues of the Roman state 
was Veetigalia.* The word veetigal is derived from vekoy and means 
probably any thing that is brought {vekitur) into the public treasury, 
like the Greek ^6pof . The earliest regular income of the state was, 
in all probability, the rent paid for the use of the public land and 
pastures. This revenue was called Pascuct, a name which was used 
as late as the time of Pliny,* in the tables or registers of the censors, 
for all the revenues of the state in general. 

The principal branches of the public revenues were the follow- 
ing : 1. DecunuBt the tenth part of corn and the fifth part of other 
fruits, which were exacted from those who tilled the public lands 
either in Italy or without it ; 2. Scriptura, the sums paid by those 
who kept their cattle on the public pastures. This tax was so called 
because they who wished to feed their cattle in this way subscribed 
their names before the proper officer ; 3. Fortorium. The harbor 
duties raised upon imported and exported commodities; 4. Saiirue. 
The revenue derived from the salt-works ; 5. Metalla. The reve- 
nues derived from the mines. The mines of Italy appear to have 
been worked until the Romans became masters of foreign countries ; 
after this they were forbidden to be worked by a decree of the sen- 
ate ; 6. Vieesima. The twentieth part of the value of any slave who 

I Zw, xxlv., 15 ; xxxix., 7. » Cic, i« Cy., IL, 22 ; Pttn^ B. iV, xxxllL, 17. 
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was freed ; 7. CenteHma. The hundredth part of the value of all 
things that were sold.^ 

The taxes were let publicly by the censors at Rome. They who 
feimed them were called PMicani or Mancipea. 

lY . Jim Suffragii, The right of voting in the different assemblies 
of the people. 

y. Jus Hanorum, The right of bearing public offices in the state. 
These were either priesthoods or magistracies, which at first, as 
already remarked, were conferred only on patricians, but afterward 
were all, except a few sacerdotal offices, shared with the plebeians. 

YI. Jus Sacrorum. Sacred rites were either public or private. 
The public were those performed at the public expense ; .the private 
were those which every one privately observed at home. The Yes- 
tal Yirgins preserved the public hearth of the city ; the eurunus, 
with their curiaUs, or members of the curidf kept the hearths of the 
thirty curia ; the priests of each district, or pagus, kept the fires of 
the same. Each gens had certain sacred rites peculiar to itself 
(getuUitia), which it did not intermit even in the heat of war. Every 
father of a family had his own household gods, whom he worshipped 
privately at home. No new or foreign divinity could be adopted by 
the Romans unless by public authority. Thus iGsculapius was 
publicly sent for from Epidaurus, and Cybele from Phrygia. 

LOSS OF CIVIL RIGHTa 

I. It was a maxim of Roman law that no one could be a citizen 
of Rome who suffered himself to be made a citizen of any other 
city.' And no one could lose the freedom of the city against his 
will. If the rights of a Roman citizen were taken from any one, 
either by way of punishment or for any other cause, some fiction 
of law always took place. Thus, when citizens were banished, they 
did not expel them by force, but their goods were confiscated, and 
they themselves were forbidden the use of fire and water {its igne 
el aqua interdictum est),* which obliged them to repair to some foreign 
place. By this sentence the caput or citizenship of the individual 
was taken away. 

II. Other kinds of banishment were called Relegatio, but between 
them and the one just described there existed this important differ- 
ence, that relegatio did not carry with it any loss of citizenship or 
property, except so far as the sentence of relegatio might extend to 
part of the individual's property. Oi relegatio there were two kinds : 
a person might be forbidden to live in a particular province, or i« 

I Cie^ Ep. ad Brut., 1., 18 ; pro Rob. Po$t^ 11. 
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Rome, and either for an indefinite or a definite time ; or else an 
island might be assigned to the rdegatus for his residence. Xhe 
reUgaius retained his citizenship, the ownership of his property (ex- 
cepting as just stated), and the patria poUstas, whbther the relcg-atio 
was for a definite or an indefinite time. The reUgatio, in fact, 
merely confined the person within, or excluded him from, particular 
places.' 

III. Deportatio in ingtdam^ or deportatio simply, was introduced 
under the emperors in place of the aqua et ignis interdiction The 
consequence of deportatio was loss of property and citizenship, but 
not of freedom. Deportatio, moreover, was always for an indefinite 
time. The rtlegatut went into banishment ; the deportatus was con- 
ducted to bis place of banishment, sometimes in chains. 

TV. Any loss of liberty, or of the rights of citizens, was called 
Diminutio capitis.* Hence capitis minor, scil. ratione vel respectu, 
or Capite diminutus, ** lessened in his state," or <* degraded from the 
rank of a citizen."* The loss of liberty, which included the loss of 
the city and of one*s family, was called diminutio capitis maxima ; 
banishment, dimintttio media ; any change of family, diminutio minima. 

v. If a Roman citizen during war came into the possession of an 
enemy, he sustained a diminutio capitis maxima, and all his civil 
rights were in abeyance. Being captured by the enemy, he became 
a slave ; but bis rights over his children, if he had any, were not 
destroyed, but were said to be in abeyance (pendere) by virtue of the 
Jus Postliminii, or right of return.* When he returned his children 
were again in his power; and if he died in captivity, they became 
sui juris. The jus postliminii was founded on the fiction of the cap- 
tive never having been absent from home ; a fiction which was of 
easy application, for as the captive during his absence could not do 
any legal act, the interval of captivity was a period of legal non- 
activity, which was terminated by his showing himself again. 

0SNTB8 AND FAMILIA. — NAHB8 OF THE ROMANS. 

r. The Romans were divided into various houses or clans (Gentes), 
and each gens into several families (familia). Thus in the Gens 
Cornelia were the families of the Scipiones, Lentuli, Cethegi, Dola- 
bclla, Cinna, Sulla, dtc. 

11. Those of the same gens were called Gentiles, and those of the 
same family Agnati.* But relations by the father^s side were also 

1 Ovid, TViit, iL, 137; T., 11 ; SueL, Aug., 16 ; Tib., 50 ; TadL, Ann., ui., 17. 
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called Agnati, to distinguish them from Cognati, relatioDS only by 
the mother^s side. An agnaiuM might aUo be a cognatuSf but nut 
the contrary. Thus pturuus, the father's brother, was both an ag- 
natus and a cognatus ; but avunculus, the mother's brother, was only 
a eogiuUuM. 

III. To mark the difihrent genies and/amt/ue, and to distinguish 
the difierent individuals of the same family, the Romans, at least 
the more noble of them, had commonly three names, the Pranomen, 
Nomen, and Cognomen.^ 

IV. The PRANOMKir was put first, and maiked the indiyidual. It 
was conmionly written with one letter ; as, A. for Aulus ; C. for 
Caius; D. for Decimus ; K., Komo; L., Lueiua; M., Marcus; M*., 
Manius; N., Numerius; P., Publius; Q., QuirUus; T., Titus. Some- 
times with two letters ; OBf Ap., Apphu ; Cn.fCneius; Sp.,Spurius; 
Ti., Tiberius ; and sometimes with three ; as Mam., Mamereus; Ssr., 
Servius ; Sex., Sextus, dec. 

y. The NoHKN was put aAer the Pranomen, and marked the gens, 
and commonly ended in ius ; as Cornelius, Fabius, Julius, Ociavius, 
dec. 

VI. The CooNOHKN was put last, and marked the familia ; as, 
Cicero, Casar, dec. Thus, in PMius Cornelius Sdpio, Publius is 
the Prctnomen, Cornelius the Nomen, and Seipio the Cognomen. 

VII. Some gentes seem to have had no cognomen, as the Marian ; 
thus, C. Marius ; Q. Sertorius ; L. Mummius. 

VIII. Sometimes there was also a fourth name, called the Agno* 
men, added from some illustrious action or remarkable event. Thus 
Seipio was named Afrtcanus from the conquest of Carthage and Af- 
rica. On a similar account, his brother Lucius Cornelius Seipio was 
named Asiatieus. We find, likewise, a second agnomen added ; thus 
the younger Publius Cornelius Seipio Africanus is called ^milianus 
because he was the son of L. iEmilius Paulus, and was adopted by 
the son of the great Seipio, who had no male children of his own. 
But he is commonly called by authors Africanus Minor, to distin- 
guish him from the elder Seipio Africanus. 

The Romsnii at fint f eem to have had bat one name ; as, Eomnliu, Be* 
moMr^e. ; or two ; a«, Numa Pompilius, 7\Ulus HoetiUus, Aneui Marcius, 
&c Bat afterward, in order to mark more cleariy the genies and fmniUa, 
they oommcntly had three names; mm L. Junius BrutuSf M. Valerius Pop- 
lieola. 

In eariy timet, the prtsnomen was given to boyf when they attained the 
age ofpubertM, that is, at the age of foorteen ; or, according to otbem, at 
the age of aeventeen,' when they received the toga virilit.* At a later 
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period, however, it became castomary to give boys %pra:nomen an the 
niDth day after their birth, and girU on the eighth day. Thia aolenmity 
was preceded by a lustralio or pnrification of the child, whence the day 
was called dies luttricus, dies nominum or nominaliaA The pnpnomeo 
given to a boy was in moat cases that of the father, bat sometimes that of 
the grandfather or great-grandfather. Hence we frequently meet witla 
instances like M. TuUiuSt M. Fu that is, Marcu$ Tutthu, MarciJUiia ; 
or C. Oetaviut, C. F„ C. N., C. P., that is, Ccdus OcUtviut, CaiiJUius, 
Caii ftepo9f Caiipronepot. Sometimes, however, tbeprmmnneii was given 
without any reference to father or grandfather, 6w. 

The cognomina were derived from varioos circamstaoces ; either from 
some quality of the mind, as Cato from wisdom, t. e., Calttt, ** wise ;"* or 
from the habit of the body, as Calvus, Crcutus, Macer, &c. ; or from culti- 
vating particular prodnctioDS of the earth, as LetUulus, Pito, Cieero, &c. 
These names were in most cases hereditary, and descended to the latest 
members of B,famUia, In some cases, however, they ceased on the death 
of the person to whom Aey were for special reasons given. 

IX. The prsDomen characterized a Roman citizen as an individ- 
ual, and gave him, as it were, his eafut^ or civil condition, at the 
time when he received it. As women had not the fall caput of men, 
they only bore the feminine form of the nonun, omame of the gens, 
as Cornelia^ Sempronia, TuUia^ Terentia, Porcia, &c. When there 
were two daughters, the one was called Major and the other ilftnor; 
thus, Cornelia Ma)or, Cornelia Minor. If there were more than two, 
they were distinguished by their number; thus, Prima^ Seeunda, 
Tertia, Quarto, Quinta, &c. ; or, more softly, Tertulla, QuartiUoj 
Quintilla, &c. In later times, however, we find that women some- 
times also had apranomen, which they received when they married, 
and which was the feminine form of the praeooroen of their husband ; 
such as Caia, Lucia, Publia.* But Caia CascUia, the wife of L. Tar- 
quinius, if the name be historical, is an exception to this rule.^ 
Vestal Virgins, at the appointment to their priesthood, when they 
left the patria poteetaa, received, like married women, a prenomen, 
as Caia Tarratia or Caia Suffetia* 

If a person, by adoption, passed from one gens into another, he assxmied 
the pnenomen, namen, and eogrtonun of his adoptive father, and added to 
these the name of his former gene with the terminatkm antes. Thus C. 
Octavins, after being adopted by his great unde, C. Juliue Casar, was 
called C. Julius C<uar Octavianus ; and the son of/.. Pauhu ^miliue, 
when adopted by P. Comdiue Scipiot was called P. Comdvue Scipio 
jEmiliantu. There were, however, two genies, namely, the gent Anto- 
nia and the gene Flaminia, which, in case of any of their genlilet being 
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adoptod into another gmt, took the termination taaj ioatead of ai»tu» aa 
AmianiutM* and Flamimnu9, instead ai Antonianu* and FlaminianMt, 



CHAPTER XI. 

SLAVES. 

DirmKNT MODES OP BBCOMINO SLATES.— 8 LATB-HARKBTS.-^COKDI- 
HON AlfQ PUNISHVENT OP SLATES. — M ANUHISSION OP SLATES.— 
PEEEDMEK. 

I. Men became slavea among the Romana in four ways: 1. by 
being taken in war ; 2. by sale ; 3. by way of punishment ; 4. by 
being bom in a state of slavery. 

IT. Those enemies who voluntarily laid down their arms and sur- 
rendered themselves, retained the rights of freedom, and were called 
DedititiiJ But those taken in the field, or in the storming of cities, 
were sold by auction ; sub corona, as it was termed, because they 
wore a crown or chaplet when sold ; or tub kasta, because at sales 
at auction a spear was set up, as we have already observed. 

A few examples will suffice to show how abundant a supply of 
bondsmen was obtained by the Romans in their wars. Ader the 
overthrow of the Samnites at Aquilonia, two million five hundred 
and thirty three thousand (or two million thirty-three thousand) 
pieces of brasa were realized by the sale of prisoners, who amounted 
to about thirty-six thousand.* The number of the people of Epirua 
taken and sold for behoof of the army under Paulus i£milius was 
one hundred and fifty thousand. On the descent of the Romans 
upon Africa in the first Punic war, they took twenty thousand pris- 
oners. On the great victory of Marius and Catulus over the Cimbri, 
sixty thousand were captured. When Pindenissus was taken by 
Cicero, the inhabitants were sold for more than one hundred thou- 
sand pounds.' Augustus, having overcome the Salassi, sold as 
slaves thirty-six thousand, of whom eight thousand were capable of 
bearing arms.* The profits of the dealers who bought up such slaves 
must have been enormous. In the camp of LucuUus, in Pontus, a 
man might be purchased for the sum of three shillings sterling, while 
the lowest price at Rome was perhaps nearly fifteen pounds.* 

III. There was a continual market for slaves at Rome. The prin- 
cipal slave-markets were in the Campus Martins, and in the Tuscus 
Vieusy near the temple of Castor. The stand or stall where slaves 
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were exposed for sale was called catasta.^ Sometimes they were 
placed on a raised stone. Hence dc lapide tn4ut.* Slaves of great 
beaaty and rarity were not exhibited lo public gaze in the common 
slave-market, bat were shown to parchasers in private.' Newly- 
imported slaves had their feet whitened with chalk,* and those that 
came from the East had their ears bored,* which we know was a 
sign of slaveiy among many Eastern nations. These slaTes wore 
bits of gold by way of ear-rings. 

IV. A free person might become a slave in various ways in con- 
sequence of positive law {jure cimli). This was the case with those 
who had voluntarily absented themselves from the census, or had re- 
fused to enlist." These had their goods confiscated, and, after being 
scourged, were sold beyond the Tiber. In certain cases a man be- 
came a slave if he allowed himself to be sold as a slave in order to 
defraud the purchaser. Under the empire the rule was established 
that persons condemned to death, and to fight with wild beasts, lost 
their freedom, and their property was confiscated. Such persons 
were by a fiction of law termed slaves of punishment {servi pana).^ 

V. Slave-dealers were called Mangones or Venaluii^ This traffic 
was considered disreputable, and was expressly distinguished from 
that of merchants ;* but, at the same time, it was very lucrative, 
and great fortunes were frequently realized from it. These slave- 
dealers had recourse to as many tricks to conceal personal defects 
as the horse-jockeys of modern times. 

VI. The slave-markets, like all other markets, were under the con- 
trol of the sediles, who made many regulations by edict respecting 
the sale of slaves. The character of the slave was set forth in a 
scroll {titulus) hanging round his neck, which was a warranty to the 
purchaser.^® The seller was bound to announce fairly all his de- 
fects," and, if he gave a false account, he had to take him back 
within six months from the time of his sale,** or make up to the pur- 
chaser what the latter had lost by obtaining an inferior kind of slave 
to what had been warranted.*' Slaves sold without any warranty, 
wore at the time of the sale a cap {pileus) upon their head.** 

YII. Foreign slaves, when first brought to the city, were called 
Venalest or Servi iVovtctt,*" and were generally preferred for common 
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work. Slaves who had senred long, and henoe were become artful, 
were termed veUraiores.^ Those slaves that were born in the bouse 
of their master were called Vema or Vemaculi ; whence lingua vrr- 
nacula, vel -ariM, one's mother tongue. These slaves were more 
petulant and impudent than others, because they were commonly 
more indal^ed.* 

o 

The valae of slaves depended, of oonise, apon their qnalificatians ; but 
ander the empire the increwe of laxory and the corraption of morals led 
puicbaaera to pay immense sams for beaukifal slaves, or sach m minister- 
ed to the caprice or whim of the bayer. Slaves who possessed a knowl- 
edge of any art which might bring in profit to their owners also sold for a 
large simi. The literary men and doctors freqaently fetched a high price,* 
and also slaves fitted for the stage, as we see from Cicero's speech on be- 
half of Q,. Boscias. Five hondred drachms (perhaps at that time aboot 
Xl8) seem to have been a fair price for a good oidinaiy slave in the time 
of Horace.* 

In the fourth century, a slave capable of bearing arms was valued at 
twenty -five tolidi or aurti,^ a little over JC23. In the time of Justinian, 
the legal valuation of slaves was as follows : common slaves, both male 
and female, were valued at twenty so/iV2t a piece (a little over Jl\%), and 
ander tea years of age at half that sum. If they were artificers, they were 
worth tbir^ §aiidi ,- if medical men or midwives, sixty ; eanucfas under 
ten years of age, thirty $oUdi ; above diat age, fifty ; and if artificers also^ 
as much as seventy.* Female slaves, unless possessed of personal attrac- 
tions, were generally cheaper than male. 

VIII. Slaves were divided into many various classes. The first 
division was into Public and Private, The former belonged to the 
state and to public bodies, and their condition was preferable to that 
of common slaves. They were less liable to be sold, and under 
less control than ordinary slaves : they also possessed the privilege 
of making a will to the amount of one half of their property, which 
shows that they were regarded in a dififerent light from other slaves. 
Public slaves were employed to take care of the public buildings, 
and to attend upon magistrates and priests. Thus the lediles and 
qusstors had great numbers of public slaves at their command,^ as 
had also the Triumviri Noctumi, who employed them to extinguish 
fires by night.* They were also employed as lictors, jailers, execu- 
tioners, watermen, 6lc. 

IX. A body of slaves belonging to one person was called /nmt/ta. 
Private slaves were divided into urban (Jamilia urhana) and rustic 
{familia rustica) ; but the name of urban was given to those slaves 
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vfho served in the villa or country residence as well as in the to^nrn 
house, so that the words urban and rustic rather characterized the 
nature of their occupations than the place where they served.^ The 
familia urbana could therefore accompany their master to his villa 
without being called ruttica on account of their remaining in the 
country. 

X. The slaves in a house were arranged in certain classes, which 
held a higher or a lower rank according to the nature of their occu- 
pation. Literati, or literary slaves, were probably not included in 
any of these divisions, but formed a distinct class by themselves. 
They were used for various purposes by their masters, either as 
readers {Anagnosttz), copyists, or amanuenses. A principal part of 
the immense wealth of Crassus was acquired by the sale of slaves 
whom he had previously caused to be instructed in literature and 
the liberal arts. 

XI. The treatment of slaves, of course, varied greatly according 
to the disposition of their masters, but they appear, upon the whole, 
to have been treated with greater severity and cruelty by the Ro- 
mans than by the Athenians. Originally the master could use the 
slave as he pleased. Under the republic, the law does not seem to 
have protected the person or life of the slave at all : the master 
might scourge or put him to death at pleasure ; but the cruelty of 
masters was to some extent restrained under the empire. The gen- 
eral treatment of slaves, however, was probably little affected by 
legislative enactments. 

XII. In early times, when the number of slaves was small, they 
were treated with more indulgence, and more like members of the 
family : they joined their masters in offering up prayers and thanks- 
givings to the gods,* and partook of their meals in common with 
their masters,' though not at the same table with them, but upon 
benches {tubsellia) placed at the foot of the lectus or couch. But 
with the increase of luxury the ancient simplicity of manners was 
changed : a certain quantity of food was allowed them {dimeruum 
or demensum), which was granted to them either monthly, and hence 
called their nurutruitmy'^ or daily, and termed their dtarium.^ Their 
chief food was the corn called /ar, of which either four or five modii 
were granted them a month' (a modiut being about a quarter of a 
bushel), or one Roman pound {libra) a day.^ They also obtained an 
allowance of salt and oil.* They likewise got a small quantity of 

» JH^ 50. tit 16, ■. 106. « flbr., Ep., U., 1, 142. 3 Plvt., CwioL, 94. 
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wine, with an additional allowance on the SaiurruUia and Comjntalia, 
and sometimes fruit, but seldom vegetables. Butcher's meat seems 
to have been hardly ever given them. . 

XIII. Under the republic slaves were not allowed to serve in the 
army, though after the battle of Canne, when the state was in such 
imminent danger, eight thousand slaves were purchased by the state 
for the army, and subsequently manumitted on account of their 
brarery.* 

XIY. The ofiences of slaves were punished with severity, and 
frequently with the utmost barbarity. One of the mildest punish- 
ments was the removal from the famUia urhana to the rutticay where 
they were obliged to work in chains or fetters.* They were fre- 
quently beaten with sticks, or scourged with the whip. Runaway 
slaYes (Jugitivi) and thieves (furts) were branded on the forehead 
with a mark {siigma), whence they were said to be noiati or inscripti.* 
Slaves were also punished by being hung up by their hands with 
weights suspended to their feet,* or by being sent to work in the 
Ergastulum or Piatrinum. A very common punishment was the 
being compelled to carry a piece of wood, in the form of the letter A, 
around the neck, with the hands tied to it.* A slave who had been 
thus punished was called, by way of reproach, /urci/fr, a term which 
eventually obtained the general meaning of " villain" or " scoun- 
drel." 

XV. Slaves, when punished capitally, were commonly crucified ;* 
but this punishment was prohibited under Constantine. If a master 
of a family was slain at his own house, and the murderer not dis- 
covered, all his domestic slaves were liable to be put to death. 
Hence we find no less than four hundred in one family punished cap- 
itally on this account. 

XVI. Masters might work their slaves as many hours in the day 
as they pleased, but they usually allowed them holiday on the pub- 
lic festivals. At the festival of Saturn, in particular, called the Sat- 
unuUia, and which took place toward the end of December, slaves 
were allowed special indulgence : they were relieved from all ordi- 
nary toils, and permitted to wear the pHeiu, the badge of freedom, 
were granted full freedom of speech, partook of a banquet attired in 
the clothes of their masters, and were waited upon by them at tabre.^ 

XVII. There was no distinctive dress for slaves. It was once 

i IM^ xxiL, 57 ; ndr., 14, Hqq, « PUml, Mot., I.. 1, 18 ; Ter^ Pkorm^ U., 1, 90. 
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proposed in the senate to give slares a distinctive costume, but it 
was rejected, since it was considered dangerous to show them their 
number.^ Male slaves, however, were not allowed to wear the toga 
or buUa^ nor females the ttola^ bat otherwise they were dressed 
nearly in the same way as poor people, namely, in clothes of a dark 
color (pullali) and slippers (crepida).* 

XVIII. A slave cduld not contract a marriage. His cohabitation 
with a woman was called Contubemium ; and no legal relation be- 
tween him and his children was recognized. A slave could have 
no property. He was not, indeed, incapable of acquiring property, 
but bis acquisitions belonged to his master. Since, however, slaves 
were not only employed in the usual domestic offices and in the 
labors of the field, but also as factors or agents for their masters in 
the management of business, and as mechanics, artisans, and in 
every branch of industry, it may easily be conceived that under 
these circumstances, especially as they were often intrusted with 
property to a large amount, there must have arisen a practice of al- 
lowing the slave to consider part of his gains as his own. This was 
his Peeulium, which, according to strict law, was the property of his 
master, but, according to usage, was considered to be the property 
of the slave. Sometimes it was agreed between master and slnvo 
that the slave should purchase his freedom with his peculium whcu 
it amounted to a certain sum.* Sometimes a slave, with his mas- 
ter's consent, purchased with his peeulium another slave, from whose 
labots he might make profit. This latter was caUed Servi vicarius. 
Cicero says that sober and industrious slaves, at least such as be- 
came slaves from being captives in war, seldom remained in servi- 
tude above six years. 

XIX. Slaves were not esteemed as persons, but as things, and 
might be transferred from one owner to another, like any other 
eflfects. Slaves could not appear as witnesses in a court of justice, 
nor make a will, nor inherit any thing unless accompanied by a be- 
quest of freedom ; but gentle masters, as already remarked, allowed 
them to make a kind of will (quasi testanuntumfa/iere). 

Long after it bad become the custom to employ large gangs of slaves in 
the caltivatioD of the land, the nnmber of those who served as personal at- 
tendants still continaed to be small. Persons in good circamstances seem 
nsnally to have had only one to wait upon them.^ who was generally callcJ 
by the name of his master, with the word por (that is, puer) aflixed to it ; 
as, CeUpor, Lucipor, Marcipor, Publipor, Quintipor, &c. ; and hence duinc- 
tiliao, long before whose time luxury had augmented the number of per- 
sonal attendants. Baj» that such names no longer existed.* 

1 Sen^ de dm,, i., 24. a Compare Cic, in Pi$^ 3B. 
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Under the empire, ruioas enactments were made to rettrain the craelty 
ormftstera toward their alaves ; but the apread of Christiimty tended most 
to ameliorate their oonditioii, tboagh the poaaeirion of them waa for a long 
tiaoe by no meana condemned aa contrary to Cfariatian joatioe. The Cbria- 
tian writers, however, inculcate the duty of acting toward them aa we 
would be acted by ;^ hot down to the age of Theodosioa wealthy persona 
still ooQtinaed to keep as many as two or three thoasand.' Jastiuian did 
moch to promote the ultimate extinction of slavery ; hut the number of 
slaves was again increased by the invasion of the barbarians from the 
North, who not only brought with them theur own slaves, who were chiefly 
Bclavi or Sclavonians (whence oor word tlam), bat also reduced many of 
the inhabitanta of the conquered provinces to the oonditum of slaves. B ut 
aB the various classes of slaves became merged in course of time into the 
adacripti glebsB, or aeriii of the Middle Ages. 

ManutnMMion. 

The state of slavery was terminated by manumUnon, of which 
there were three dififerent kinds, namelyi per CeTuum, per Vindictam, 
and per Te*tamerUum. 

I. Per Centum. This was when a slave, with his master's con- 
sent or by his order, got his name inserted in the censor's roll, and 
thereby became registered as a citizen. The slave mast, of coarse, 
have bad a sufficient peculium, or the master mast have given him 
property.* 

II. Per Vindietanu The mode of proceeding in this species of 
manumission was as follows. The master, going with his slave be- 
fore the praetor or consul, and in the provinces before the proconsul 
or propraetor, said, ** I desire that this man be free according to the 
custom of the Romans.'^ The lictor of the magistrate then laid a 
rod on the head of the slave, accompanied with certain formal 
words, in which he declared that he was a free man after the cus- 
tom of the Romans. Thereupon the master, turning the slave round 
in a circle (which was called vertigo)^* and giving him a blow on the 
cheek {alapa, whence multo majoris alapoe meeum veneuntf dec. " Lib- 
erty is sold," dec), let him go {e tnanu emieit* whence the general 
name of manumisnon), signifying that leave was granted him to go 
where he pleased. The rod with which the ceremony was per- 
formed was called vindictaj whence the name of this particular mode 
of freeing. 

III. Per Testamenium. This took place when the master gave 
his slaves their liberty by his will. If this was done in express 
words {verbis dtreetia), as, for example, Davus servus meut, liber etto^ 

> Clm. Alu^ Padagog., UL, 12. > Clrycocf., viL, p. 633. 
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BQch fraedmen were called Orani or Charoniia, because they bad 
no patron but Id the lower world. In allusion to which, those un- 
worthy persons who got admission into the senate through the (Cor- 
rupt favoritism of Julius Caesar, and during the troubles after bis 
death, were contemptuously styled Oreini Senatores.^ If, however, 
the testator signified his desire merely by way of request {verbis 
precativis), thus, ** Rogo haredem meum ut Davum manumittai,** the 
heir {futres Jidueiariut) retained the rights of patronage. 

IV. Liberty obtained by any of these methods was called Jusia 
Liberias. In later times, however, slaves used to be freed in vari- 
ous other ways: 1. By letter {per epi»tolam)\ 2. Among frienda 
{inter amicoB), if before five witnesses a master ordered his slave to 
be free ; 3. By table {per mensam)t if a master bade a slave eat at 
his table ;* for it was thought disgraceful -to eat with slaves or mean 
persons, and benches {stibsellia), not couches, were assigned them. 
So, also, the master designedly calling a slave his son gave him his 
freedom. It must be observed, however, that all these did not con- 
fer a full and legal manumission, and that such an informal gifl of 
freedom could be recalled ; but ultimately the pretor took persons 
who had been made free in this manner under his protection, and 
the Lex Junta Norhana gave them the statuM called Latinitas, which 
was between those of a civis and a peregrintu. 

V. Anciently the condition of all freed slaves was the same : they 
obtained the freedom of the city with their liberty,* but were dis- 
tributed among the four city tribes as being more ignoble.* After- 
ward, however, when many worthless and profligate persons, beings 
freed by their masters, thus invaded the rights of citizens, various 
laws were made to check the license of manumitting slaves. No 
master was allowed by the Lex Furia to free by his will above a 

-certain number, in proportion to the whole number that be had. 
Augustus, moreover, ordained by the Lex JElia Senlia, that no slave 
who had been put in chains by his master as a punishment, or 
branded, publicly scourged, tortured, &c., should obtain Roman cit- 
izenship or even Lalinilas, but should always remain in the state of 
the Dedititii. 

VI. Slaves when freed used to shave their heads in the temple of 
Feronia,* and receive a cap {pUetu) to wear until the hair had grown 
again. Hence ad pileum servum vocare for ad liber taietn. They 
were also presented by their master with a white robe and a ring. 
They then assumed the prcenomen and nomen of their manumitter, 
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and added to it some other name as a cognomen, this last being either 
some name by which the manumitted party had been previously 
known, or some name assumed on the oocasioo. Thus Cicero's 
freedman took the name of Marcus TuUius Tiro. So Pubiiu* Tercn- 
Hum Afer, the comic poet, the manumitted slave of Publius Teren- 
tins Lacanus, dec. A public slave, when manumitted, generally took 
the prtauimen and novun of the magistrate before whom he was 
freed. 

VII. The act of manumission established the relation of patronus 
and lihertuM, or patron and freedman, between the manumitter and 
the manumitted. A manumitted slave was called libertus (i. e., /t- 
berattis) with reference to his master, while with reference to the 
class to which he belonged after manumission, he was called liber- 
thnu. Thus Libertua meus, libertus Casaris, and not libertinus, but 
li6ertinus homo; and Servtu, cum manu miUiturfJii libertinus^ (not 
UAertus). 

VIII. Patrons retained various rights over their freedmen. If the 
patron was reduced to poverty, the freedman was bound, in the same 
manner as a son, to support him according to his abilities. The 
patron, on the other hand, was bound to support his freedman when 
poor, and if he failed to do so, be was deprived of the rights of pa- 
tronage. If a freedman died intestate, without heirs, the patronus 
was his heir. Those freedmen who proved ungrateful to their pat- 
rons were condemned to the mineries {ad lautumias) ; and the Em- 
peror Claudius, by a law, reduced them to their former slavery.* 
The murder of a patron by his freedman was accounted parricide^ 
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I. The historical origin of the Roman law is unknown, and its 
fundamental principles, some of which even survived the legislation 
of Justinian, are older than the oldest records of Italian history. 
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The fouDdation of the strict ralee of the Roman law as to f«miUa^ 
4gnaluh marriage, testaments, succession to intestates, and owner- 
ship, was no doubt the custom, which, being recognixed by the sov- 
ereign power, became law. 

II. There was, howerer, direct legislation even in the period of 
the kings. These laws, which are mentioned under the name of 
Leges Regia, were proposed by the king, with the approbation of 
the senate, and confirmed by the poptdus in the Comitia Curiata, and, 
after the constitution of SerTius Tuilius, in the Comitia Centuriata. 

That there were remains of this ancient legislation existing even 
in the imperial period, is certain, as appears from the notice of the 
Jus Civile Papirianum or Pajnsianum, which the Pontifex Maximus 
Papirius is said to have compiled from these sources, about or im- 
mediately after the expulsion of Tarquinius Superbus,* and from the 
distinct references made to these Leges by late writers. Still there 
is great uncertainty as to the exact date of the compilation of Pa- 
pirius, and its real character. Even his name is not quite certain, 
and he is variously called Caius, Sextus, and Publius.* • 

III. But the earliest legislation of which we have any important 
remains is the compilation of the code called the Twelve Tables, of 
which we have already made some mention in our account of the 
Decemviri (p. 112). The original bronze tables, indeed, are said to 
have perished in the conflagration of the city after its capture by 
the Gauls, but they were satisfactorily restored from copies and 
from memory, for no ancient writer who cites them ever expresses 
a doubt as to the genuineness of their contents. It is the tradition, 
that a commission was sent to Athens and the Greek states of Italy 
for the purpose of examining into and collecting what was most 
useful in their codes ; and it is also said that Hermodorus of Ephe- 
sus, then an exile in Rome, gave his assistance in the compilation 
of the code. There is nothing improbable in this story ; and yet it 
is undeniable that the laws of the Twelve Tables were based on Ro- 
man« and not on Greek or Athenian law. Their object was to con- 
firm and define, perhaps, rather than to enlarge and alter, the Roman 
law, and it is probable that the laws of Solon, and those of othet 
Greek states, if they had any effect on the legislation of the Decem- 
viri, served rather as models of form than as ^sources of positive 
rules« 

IV. The rules contained in these tables long continued to be the 
foundation of Roman law, and they were never formally repealed. 
The laws themselves were considered as a text-book, and they were 
commented on by the jurists as late as the age of the Antonines, 
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when Gaius wrote a commentary on them in six books. The brev- 
ity and obscurity of this ancient legislation rendered interpretaticm 
necessary in order to give the laws any application ; and both the 
interpretation of the laws and the framing of the proper forms of 
action belonged to the College of Pontifices, who yearly appointed 
a member of their body to decide in all doubtful cases. The civil 
law was thus still inseparably connected with that of religion {Jug 
Pontificium)t and its interpretation and the knowledge of the forms 
of procedure were still the exclusive possession of the patricians. 

The scanty fragments of the Twelve Tables hardly enable us to 
form a judgment of their character, or a proper estimate of the com- 
mendation bestowed on them by Cicero.' It seems to have been 
the object of the compilers to make a complete set of rules both as 
to religious and civil matters ; and they did not confine themselves 
to what the Romans called private law, but they comprised also pub- 
lic law.* They contained provisions as to testaments, successions 
to intestates, the care of persons of unsound mind, theft, homicide, 
interments, &c. 

The old Leges Regie, which were collected into one body by Pa- 
ptrius, were commented on by Granius Flaccus, in the time of Ju- 
lius Cssar,' and thus they were probably preserved. Tlie fragments 
of these laws have been often collected, but the best essay upon 
them is by Dirksen {Vermchen tut Kritik Mnd Auslegung der QuelUn 
des Romuchen RechlSt Leipz., 1823). The fragments of the Twelve 
Tables also have often been collected. The best work on the sub- 
ject is that by James Godefroy (Jac. Gothofredns), which, with the 
more recent work of Dirksen ( Uebersieht der hisherigen Vernche zur 
Kritik und Herttellung des Textes der ZtDolf'Tafel-Fragmenle, Leipx., 
1824), seems to have exh&usted the subject. 

y. For about one hundred years after the legislation of the De- 
cemviri, the patricians retained the exclusive possession of the 
forms of procedure. Appius Claudius Cecus drew up a book of the 
forms of actions, which it is said his clerk Cnaeus Flavins stole and 
published. The fact of the theft may be doubted, though that of the 
publication of the forms of procedure, and of a list of the Dies Faeti 
and Nefattit rests on sufficient evidence. The book thus made pub- 
lic by Flavins was called Jus Civile Flavianumf but, like that of Pa- 
pirius, it was only a compilation. The publication of these forms 
must have had a great effect on the practice of the law : it was, in 
reality, equivalent to an extension of the privileges of the plebeians 
Subsequently Sextos .dins published another work called Jus Mil- 
annmy which was more complete than that of Flavius. This work, 
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which was extant in the time of Pomponius/ was called also 7Vt- 
pertUa, from the circumstance of its containing the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, a commentary upon them, and the Legit Aetionc9. 
This work of ^£lius appears to have been considered, in later times, 
as one of the chief sources of the civil law. 

VI. In the republican period new laws were enacted both in the 
Comitia Otnturiata and in the Comilia Trilmta. The laws passed 
in the Comitia Tributa were properly called Ugc9 Tribute or PUH- 
scitOt and had eventually the full force of laws, without requiring the 
consent of the senate," a.nd ^ pUbiscitum accordingly was sometimes 
called a Ux. The leges generally took their name from the gentile 
name of the magistrate who proposed them, or, if he was a consul, 
from the name of both consuls ; as Lex JElia, or JElia Sentia ; Lex 
Papiat or Papia Poppaa. If the proposer of the law was a dictator, 
praetor, or tribune, the lex or plcbiscitum, as the case might be, took 
its name from the proposer only ; as. Lex Hortenaia, 

VII. The Senatuscontulla also formed a source of law under the 
republic, and still more so under the empire. It appears that the 
senate gradually came to be considered as the representative of the 
euriOf and that its consuUOf in many matters relating to administra- 
tion, the care of religion, the lerarium, and the government of the 
provinces, had the full effect of laws.* Another source of law was 
supplied by the Edicta of those magistrates who had the right of 
publishing edicts {jus edkendi), but mainly by the prslors, name- 
ly, the prator urbanus and prcUor peregrinut. The edicts of the 
prator urbanus, as already remarked, were the more important. 
The body of law which was formed by these edicts is accordingly 
sometimes called Jiu Pratorium. The commentators on the edicts 
were numerous under the early emperors ; and subsequently, in the 
time of Hadrian, Salvius Julianus, who had himself been praetor, 
compiled a work on the Edict, which was called Edictum Pcrpetuum. 
Nothing is known of the details of this work, but it appears probable 
that it was designed to be a systematic exhibition of the whole body 
of edictal law, and as such it must have had considerable influence 
on the subsequent condition of jurisprudence. 

VIII. The development of the Roman law in the imperial period 
was little affected by direct legislation. New laws were made by 
aenatuseoMuUa, and subsequently by the ConttiltUiones Principun^ or 
special ordinances of the prince or emperor. But that which gives 
to this period its striking characteristic is the effect produced by 
the RespoftsOf and the writings of the Roman jurists. 
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IX. So long as the law of religion, or the Jut Pcniifidumf was 
Ideoded with the Jus CvnUf and the knowledge of both was confined 
to the patricians, jurisprudence was not a profession. But with the 
gradual separation of the Jua CivUe -and Ponti/ieiumt which was 
partly owing to the political changes by which the estate of the ple- 
beians was put on a level with that of the patricians, there arose a 
class of persons who are designated m Juruperili, JuriscotuuUi, Pru- 
denies, and by other equiyalent names. The opinions of these juris- 
consults were termed Retponsa Prudentum,^ and were accepted as 
the safest rule by which a judex or an arbiter could be guided ; these 
opinions being given on request, in difficult cases, either orally or 
in writing. Augustus gave these Resporua a still higher character. 
Before his time, the Reeponsa of the jurisconsults could have no 
binding force, and they only indirectly obtained the character of law 
by being adopted by those who were empowered to pronounce sen- 
tence. Augustus, however, gave to certain jurists the reepondendi 
jus, and declared that they should give their responsa ** ex auetori' 
uue.^ In the time of Gaius, therefore, the Resporua Prudentum had 
become a recognized source of law.* 

The commencement of a more systematic exposition of law under 
the empire is indicated by the fact of the existence of two distinct 
schools of jurists. These schools originated under Augustus, and 
the heads Of each were respectively two distinguished jurists, An- 
tistius Labeo and Ateius Capito. But the schools took their names 
from other jurists. The followers ofCapito's school, called Sabi- 
Tttant, derived their name from Massurius Sabinns,,a pupil of Capito» 
who lived under Tiberius, and as late as the time of Nero. Some- 
times they were called Cassiani, from G. Gassius Longinus, another 
distinguished pupil of Gapito. The other school was called Procu- 
liani, from Proculus, a follower of Labeo. If we take the authority 
of Pomponius, the characteristic difference of the two schools was 
this : Gapito adhered to what was transmitted, that is, he looked out 
for positive rules sanctioned by time ; Labeo had more learning and 
a greater variety of knowledge, and accordingly he was ready to 
make innovations, for he had more confidence in himself ; in other 
words, he was a philosophical more than an historical jurist.' 

The jurisprudentes were not only authorized expounders of law, 
but they were most voluminous writers. Massurius Sabinus wrote 
three books Juris Civilis, which formed the model of subsequent 
writers. The commentators on the Edict were also very numer- 
ous, and among them are the names of Pomponius, Gaius, Ulpian, 
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and Paulus. Gaius wrote an elementary work, which furnished the 
model of the Institutes of Justinian. Commentaries were also writ- 
ten on various LegcM, and on the senatnsconsulta of the imperial 
period ; and, finally, the writings of the earlier jurists themselTes 
were commented on by their successors. 

With the decline of Roman jurllSprudence began the period of com- 
pilations, or codes, as they wef^ called. These codes were collec- 
tions of the constitutions of the emperors, made by dilTerent lawyers, 
the chief of whom were Gregorius and Hermogenes, who flourished 
under Constantine. The Codex Gregorianus and Hermogenianus 
are known only A'om fragments. The former began with constitu- 
tions of Septimius Severus, and ended with those of Diocletian and 
Maximian. The Codex Hermogenianus contained constitutions 
also of Diocletian and Maximian, and perhaps some of a later date. 
Though these codes were mere private collections, they apparently 
came to be considered as authority, and the codes of Theodosias 
and Justinian were formed on their model. The code of Theodo- 
sius was compiled under the authority of Theodosius II., emperor 
of the East. It was promulgated as law in the Eastern empire, 
A.D. 438 ; and in the same year it was confirmed as law in the 
Western empire by Valentinian III. and the Roman senate. It con- 
tained the imperial constitutions from Constantine to Theodosius, 
for a little more than a hundred years. 

X. It was the Emperor Justinian that first reduced the Roman law 
to a fixed and certain order. For this purpose he employed the as- 
sistance of the most eminent lawyers in the empire, at the head of 
whom was Tribooian. Justinian first published a collection of the 
imperial constitutions, A.D. 529, called Codex Justinianeus. Then 
he ordered a collection to be made of every thing that was useful 
in the writings of the lawyers before his time, which are said to have 
amounted to two thousand volumes. In other words, he sought to 
extract the spirit of jurisprudence from the decisions and conjec- 
tures, the questions and disputations of the Roman civilians. This 
work was executed by Tribonian and sixteen associates in three 
years, although they had been allowed ten years to finish it. It 
was published, A.D. 533, under the title of Digests or Pandects {Di- 
gesta vel Pandecta). 

XL The same year were published the elements or first principles 
of the Roman law, composed by three jurists, Tribonian, Theophi- 
lus, and Dorothens, and called the Institutes {Instituta). This book 
was published before the Pandects, although it was composed after 
them. 

XII. As, however, the first code did not appear sufficiently com- 
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pleie, and oontained soTenil things inconsisteot with the PandeeU, 
Tribonian and four other lawyers were employed to correct it. A 
new codcy therefore, was pablished in A.D. 634, called Codex Rep- 
etita FrttUctioniSf and the former code declared to be of no farther 
authority. Thas in six years was completed what is called Cor- 
pu* Juris Civili», the body of Roman law. 

XIII. But when new qnestions arose, not contained in any of the 
idMTe*menttoned works, new decisions became necessary to supply 
what was wanting, or correct what was erroneous. These were 
afterward published under the title of Novels {Noveliat scil. amMti" 
tutiones), not only by Justinian, but also by some of the succeeding 
emperors ; so that the Corpus Juris CivUis is made up of the /»- 
stUuteSf Pandects or Digests^ Code, and Novels. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS OP THE ROUAMS.1 
CBIMIVAL TBIALS (jCmiClJl PVBLICA). — ^JUBT (jODICEl), HOW CHOBBN. — 

TBBIB NaMBBB. OBDBB OF PBOCBBDIITO AOAINBT A CBIMINAL.— 

CBimNAL CAUSES TBIBD IN THE SENATE. 

I. The administration of justice among the Romans exhibited a 
rigid adherence to certain forms {formula, verba concepta), which 
could not be neglected or violated. It related partly to public causes 
{eaustt publico), partly to private {causa privaUe), and consequently 
was exercised either through public trials {judicia publica) or private 
{judicia privata), or, as we express it, civil or criminal. 

II. The causa publica concerned the state in itself, and the citi- 
sens as members of the state ; the causa privata related to private 
matters. Upon this distinction rests the different appellation of the 
accuser and accused, the plaintilT and the defendant, in a civil or 
criminal trial. 

III. In the judicia publica, the accuser is termed aecusator, the ac- 
cosed reus, and the charge accusatio ;* while in a civil trial the plain- 
tiff is termed petitor, and the defendant is unde peiitur. As many 
persons might accuse an individual at the same time (which was 
frequently done in the case of celebrated personages by young men 
who wished to acquire a name), it was determined, in the first in- 
stance, by an investigation termed divinatio, who should be the prin- 
cipal accuser (proprie aecusator), while the rest attached themselves 
to him by subscribing the accusation {causa vel aelioni eubscribe- 
bant), and were hence called subscr iptores. 

» Carr'9 Roman Ant., p. 191, teqq. * Cic, ad Alt., i., IG. 
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The word divituuio was used in a particular manner by the Ro* 
mans as a law term. If in any case two or more accusers came 
forward against one and the same individual, it was, as the phraae 
ran, decided by divinatio who should be the chief or real accuser, 
whom the others, as just remarked, joined as subtcriptoru. This 
proceeding was called divituUioj because the question was not about 
facts, but about something which was to be done, and which could 
not be found out by witnesses or written documents ; so that the 
judges had, as it were, to divine the course which they had to take. 
Hence the oration of Cicero, in which he tries to show that he him- 
self, and not Q. Csecilius Niger, ought to conduct the accusation 
against Verres, is called Divinatio in Cadlium.^ 

IV. The principal accuser, also, was said eausam subscrihere, " to 
subscribe the indictment ;" and by this he subjected himself to the 
same penalty in case he did not prove his charge, or bring it into 
court within thirty days. This was intended to prevent frivolous 
litigation. 

y. Criminal trials were at first held (ezercebantur) by the kings, 
with the assistance of a council. After the expulsion of the kings, 
capital ofiTences were judged and punished by the consuls. But the 
consuls did not long remain in possession of this power ; for, by a 
law of Valerius Poplicola, concerning the right of appeal, the popular 
assembly became the court of decision ; but afterward, permanent 
courts {quastionea perpetiut) were established. These were termed 
judicia publiea extraordinaria. The praetors were the presidents of 
the permanent courts, and a select number of judieet or jurymen 
was assigned to each. 

VI. The Judicta were originally chosen out of the senators. The 
Lex Calpumia de Pecuniis Repetundia established what was termed 
the Album JtuLicum SeUctorutn, or the body out of which judices 
were to be chosen. It is not known what was the number of the 
body so constituted, but it has been conjectured that the number 
was three hundred and fifty, and that ten were chosen from each 
tribe. 

VII. Since many of those who were tried in the quaationea perpe" 
tua belonged to the class of the Optimatea^ it often happened that the 
judieea acquitted those members of their own body who would have 
been convicted by impartial judieea. Accordingly, a struggle arose 
between the popular party and the Optimateay whom the foraier 
wished to exclude from the office oi judex. The efiTort was success- 
ful, and by a Lex Sempronia of C. Gracchus, B.C. 123, the senators 
were excluded from the Album judicum aclectorumt and the judieea 

1 Aicon. in Argim, ad Cic, Dioin, in C*Ct p. 99, ttL OnUL 
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were taken from the EquiUM alone. After several changca, the 0|>* 
iimates thompfaed under Sulla, who, by a Ux Cornelia, B.C. 80, en- 
acted that the judices should be chosen from the senators only. But 
in B.C. 70, a Ux Aurelia enacted that the judicet should be chosen 
from the three classes of Senators, Eqoites, and Tribuni i£rarii.* 
Subsequently, however, a Ux Judidaria of Julius Cesar excluded 
the Triboni i£rarii, and thus reduced the judicet to two classes, 
senators and equites. Antony restored the Tribuni JErarii. 

Augustus, who altered the whole constitution of the body of the 
judice*, added to tlie three existing classes of judges a fourth one, 
called that of the Ducenariit who had a lower pecuniary qualification 
than the others, and only decided in small matters.* Caligula added 
a fifth, in order to diminish the labors of the jodices.* As to the 
whole number of judices included at any given time in the Album 
Judicum, it seems almost impossible to state any thing with precis- 
ion ; but it is obvious that the numbers must have varied with the 
Tarions changes that have been mentioned. After the time of Au- 
gustus the number was about four thousand,* whereas in the time 
of the republic the average number was between three and four 
hundred. 

VIII. The requisites in a judex were purity of morals and a ma- 
ture age. By the Servilian law it behooved the judicet to be above 
thirty and below sixty years of age. By other laws it was required 
that they should be at least twenty-five. But Augustus chose them 
from the age of twenty.* The foreman of the jury was termed jnrin- 
ceps vel judex qucutionis. He stood by the side of the pretor, and 
frequently supplied his place. 

IX. The number oi judices on each trial appears to have Taried. 
In Milo*s case (but that was by a special commission), fifty-one ju- 
dicet sat, and thirty-eight of these condemned him. In that of Ga- 
binius, who was acquitted, of the seventy-two judices, thirty-two 
voted for his condemnation. 

X. The summoning into court (vocoHo in jus) commenced with the 
accuser's requesting o( the judices that he might be allowed to pro- 
dace his charge against the individual or individuals (nomen alicujus 
deferre). This request was termed postuUuio (hence postulare aii' 
quern de crimine), ** to accuse," and at an earlier period was made 
orally, but in the time of the emperors must be made in a written 
form {libellus postuUuionum), 'When the accuser summoned the ac- 
cused, he was said diem dieere^ sc. eum accusandi. The accuser must 
then take a solemn oath that his charge was true, and that he did 

^» r«a. PtfUrv., iL, 39L *SuM^Aug^^ » SiuL, OHig^ 16. 

*P/te.,£r.A;zX3diL,7. * SMtL,Aug^2SL 
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not acease from malice ; and therenpon the amount of damagfea, 6lc., 
was fixed {lis <BsHmabaiur) by the jury. If the accused said nothing 
to the charge, the matter was ended ; if not, the accuser wrote out 
the indictment {libellug accustUionis) in due form. At the same time, 
he was bound to forfeit a certain sum, or pay a certain mulct, if he 
did not carry on and make good his charge. 

XI. If the praetor fixed a day of trial, then the accused person 
(now termed reus) put on sordid attire (pestis sordida), and endeav- 
ored to excite public sympathy in his behalf, and to procure for him- 
self friends and advocates. The friends who assisted him were 
called advocali ; the speaker or public defender, palronus catisa. The 
cognitores and procurtUores conducted the defence, or maintained a 
suit, particularly in the case of absent parties, and answered in a 
great measure to the modem attorneys. The cognitores were limited 
to their instructions {eertis verbis), while the procuratores were left 
to their own discretion (ex solo mandato, mUlis certis verbis). 

XII. On the appointed day, the accuser and the accused were 
summoned by a herald or crier. If the defendant did not appear, 
he was exiled ; and if the plaintiff was absent, the name of the de- 
fendant was struck out from the list of criminals. But if both ap- 
peared, the judiees or jury were chosen by lot or by naming (per sor- 
titioTum vel ediHonem). The accused might reject or strike out those 
of whom he disapproved, and the pretor or judex qwtstioms might 
substitute others in their room, until the legal number was com- 
pleted. Before they took their seats {subseUia oceupabarU) they took 
an oath that they would observe the laws and decide uprightly, and 
their names were registered in a book. 

XIII. The evidence was now gone into, and might be of three 
kinds : 1. The testimony of slaves, extorted by torture {qtutstiones) ; 
2. The testimony of free citizens (testes) ; 3. Documentary evidence 
(tabulcei). The accuser spoke first, proceeding to prove his charge. 
Witnesses might be either voluntary or involuntary : the latter were 
summoned by a writ analogous to a subpoena (iis testimonium denun- 
tiabatur ; inviti evocabantur). Those who were inadmissible as wit- 
nesses were termed intestabiles. A false witness, by the law of the 
Twelve Tables, was thrown fh)m the Tarpeian Rock ; but ailerward 
the punishment was arbitrary. Slaves were stretched on a machine 
called Eculeus or Equuleust having their legs and arms tied to it 
with ropes,^ and being raised upright, as if suspended on a cross, 
their members were distended with screws, sometimes until they 
were dislocated. Hence Eculeo longior foetus* Slaves could not 
be examined by torture against the life of their master, except in 
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the case of incest, or of conspiracy against the state. Masters some- 
times manamitted their slaves in order that they might be exempted 
from this craelty. 

XIV. The accuser was then followed by the jnUronit ^ho were 
frequently supported, especially in cases de Rqfetundu, by respecta- 
ble individuals, who gave testimony to the good character of the 
accused party (laudatares). Ten of these laudator e» was the usual 
number, at least the lowest {legitimut numtrui consuetudinis). When 
these matters were ended, the jury began their consultation, to which 
they were summoned by the praetor (prator miitit judices in eonsili" 
urn) ; and then they gave thetr votes by tablets, which were collected 
in an urn. The praetor gave each judge three tablets ; one marked 
with the letter A. {abtolvo)^ for acquitting ; another with the letter 
C. {condemno), for condemning ; and a third with N. L. (non liquet, 
scii. mihi, " it is not clear to me'*), when the judex could not make 
up his opinion.^ Each of the judiees threw which one of these tab- 
lets he thought proper into the urn. The praetor having taken out 
and counted the ballots, pronounced sentence accordingly. Some- 
times the judices gave their opinion viva voce in open court. 

The letter A was called LUera talutarit, and the tablet on which 
it was marked TabeUa absolutoria.* The letter C was called Litera 
triatis^ and the tablet, Damnatoria. Among the Greeks, the con- 
demning letter was 9, because it was the first letter of ^avarof, 
^ death," hence caUed nwriiferum by Martial,* and nigrum by Per- 
sius.* 

XV. If the number of votes for acquittal and condemnation were 
equal, the criminal was acquitted,* ealeulo Minerva, ** by the vote of 
Minerva," as it was termed, because, when Orestes was tried be- 
fore the Areopigus of Athens for the murder of his mother Clytem- 
nestra, and the judges were equally divided, he was acquitted by 
the vote of that goddess. If the majority of the votes were marked 
N. L., the praetor adjourned the sitting of the court, with the words 
Causa ampliata tit, ** the case is adjourned." It was anciently the 
custom to use white and black pebbles {la'pilli vel calculi) in voting 
at trials ; hence causa paueorum eaUtUorum,* ** a case of small im- 
portance," where there were few judges to vote ; and errori album 
calculum adjieere,^ "to pardon or excuse an error;" reportare calcu- 
Um deteriorem, "to be condemned." The praetor, when about to 
pronounce sentence of condemnation, laid aside his toga pratexta. 

XVI. If the criminal was acquitted, he was then at liberty to bring 

» C«fn B. a, IIL, 8J. ••  SutL, Au^^ 33. » Epigr^ vlL, 3C 

« Atf ., iv., 13. • C/c, pro CUUHL, S7. • QttliMtiL, tUI., 3, 14. 
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a charge of falae accusation^ (calumnia) against tlie accuser ; and 
if the accusation was proved to be false and vexatious, the false ac- 
cuser might be branded on the forehead with the letter K. iKaluwn" 
nia). Another punishment for this offence was exsiliunif rcUgatio in 
ituulanit or loss of rank {ordinu amusio). Hence calumnia litium^ 
I e., Utes per calumniam inUiUa,* ** unjust law-suits ;'* and calumm^ 
arum metus,^ ** the fear of false accusations." The accused might 
also bring a charge of pnevaricatio against his own advo'cate, if the 
latter had by neglect or collusion assisted his opponent.* 

The yerh pravaricari, compounded of pra and varicot or -cor (from 
varus, bow and bandy legged, crura incurva habens), signifies properly 
** to straddle/* *' to stand or walk wide, with the feet too far re- 
moved from one another," "not to go straight," and hence "to 
shuffle," " to play fast and loose," •* to act deceitfully." 

XVII. In a trial for extortion, we may remark as a peculiarity 
that sentence was not passed after the first stage of the trial was 
finished, that is, after the accused had ended his pleading and the 
accuser had replied, but the cause was a second time taken up, 
after the interval of a day, or sometimes more (especially if a fes- 
^val intervened, as in the case of Verres),^ which was called Com- 
perendinatio.* Then the accused spoke first, and the accuser re- 
plied, after which sentence was passed. This, however, was sub- 
sequently repealed by the lex AcUia, which enacted that sentence 
should be passed semel dicta causa, and that there should not be a 
second hearing {ne reus comperendinaretur). 



CHAPTER XV. 
JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROMANS. 

CIVIL TRIALS. VARIOUS KINDS OF JUDICB8. — P08TULATIO ACTI0NI8.— 

VADIMONIUM. — M ANNBR OF CONDUtTING A TRIAL. FLEADINO. MODE 

OF GIVING JUDGMENT. APPEAL. 

I. Civil causes (judiciaprivata) were committed to the PrcUor ur- 
hanus and PrcUor peregrinus, who were assisted hyjudices when the 
subjects to be decided were to be treated according to established 
laws {causa siricti juris), and by arbitri when the matter was to be 
decided according to discretion {ex aquo et bono). 

II. The Recuperalores were judges who recovered for every one 

» Ci'c, pro auaiL, 31. » Crc, pro MiL, 27. » Suet., Ck«., 2a 

 Cic. Topic, 36; PUn^ Bpist., L, 20; iil, 9. * OIc., Vtnr^ L, 7. 

• Cic* Verr^ L, 9; Asoon., ad loe. 
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his own property. This name was first given to those who judged 
between the Roman people and foreign states, about recovering and 
restoring private things; and hence it was transferred to those 
judges who were appointed by the pretor for a similar purpose in 
private controversies.^ But afterward they judged also about other 
matters. They were chosen probably from the Judiccs aeUcti. 

III. The Centumviri were judges chosen from the thirty-five 
tribes, three from each ; so that properly there were one hundred 
and five, but they were always named by a round number Centum- 
viri. The causes which came before them {causa centumvirales) are 
many of them enumerated by Cicero,* and related principally to tes- 
taments and inheritances. Certain crimes also came under their 
cognizance. It was the practice to set up a spear in the place where 
the eeniumviri were in session,' and accordingly the word hasta, or 
hasta eentumviralis, is sometimes used as equivalent to the words 
judicium ceiUumvirale^ Under the emperors the number of judges 
multiplied with the increase of business, and reached one hundred 
and eighty ; and on this account they were divided into four sec- 
tions {collegia tribunalia). In less important matters, a small number 
was selected out of the whole college, caUed decanviri litibu* judi- 
eandiSt or merely decemviri. 

IV. In a civil trial the plaintilTwas termed petitor or actor ; the 
defendant, f>, qui, or unde petitur, and the bringing of the action, 
petere or agere. Supposing the matter was not settled in the interim 
between the parties by the intervention of friends {inter parietes), a 
formal action was commenced by summoning into court {in jut vo- 
care), which the plaintiff or prosecutor was to announce personally 
to the defendant, with the words injua te voco, or in jus eamus. It 
the defendant refused to follow, the prosecutor took some one pres- 
ent to witness, by saying licet antestari ?• ** May I take you to wit- 
ness 1" If the person consented, he offered the tip of his ear {auri- 
culam opponebat), which the prosecutor touched. Thereupon the 
plaintiff might drag the defendant to court by force. But worthless 
persons, such as thieves, robbers, &c., might be dragged before a 
judge without this formality. 

By the law of the Twelve Tables, none were excused from appearing 
io coart ; not even the aged, the sickly, and the infirm. If they could not 
walk, they were faroisbed with a conveyance.* Bat afterward this was 
altered, and varioas persons were exempted, as magistrates,' those ab- 
sent on account of the state,' matrons, * boys and girls under age,_&c It 

» PUuU., Bacek., ii., 3,30- Ctc., in CaeU., 17. a De OraL, I, 38. 

» QuinetiL, v., 2.  Sut., Aug., 36 ; Qiilnctfl., 5, 2. 

» i5tor«L, &I, I., 9, 76. • Octt..xx-.l; CU.,itUg.,K^ 

' XIr., xlr, 37. • Vat, Max,, ««., 7. 9. • Id., iU If 5. 
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wai likewue unlawful to force may one to conrt from his own home, be- 
caa>e a man's houMe was esteemed his castle. Bat if any one lurked at 
home to elude a prosecution, he was summoned three times, with an in- 
terval of ten days between each sununons, by the voice of a crier, or by 
letters, or by the edict of the prtetor ; and if he still did not appear, the 
prosecotor was ' pot into possession of his effects. If the person cited 
foond security, he was allowed to depart If he made ap the matter by 
the way, tlie process wm dropped. 

V. When both parties were before the praetor, the plain liff stated 
the action {actionem edebat) which he intended to prosecute against 
the defendant {intendere in reum), according to certain forms (for- 
multe) which could not be violated. He then demanded a writ for 
that purpose {poitulahat actionem) from the praetor. If the praetor 
granted the action, the plaintiff offered the writ to the defendant. 
It was unlawful to change the form of the writ ;^ and if there was 
a mistake in a single word, the plaintiff lost his cause (formula ezci- 
debat, i. e., causa cadehat). The defendant could not obtain his re- 
lease from the plaintiff until he had procured some one of corre- 
sponding rank and condition who would give bail for him. A brief 
statement of the matter was made by both parties before the praetor. 

Actions were divided into two kinds, the actio in rem and the ad.io in 
personam. The actio in rem waj when the question was about the re- 
covery of some property (accompanied with ir^ectio manus before the praS' 
tor, if the property consisted of movables, as, for instance, a slave) : tlie 
actio in pertonam, on the other hand, was a personal action. Actions for 
a private wrong were of fonr kinds: 1. Ex furto, for theft. By the law 
of the Twelve Tables, a thief in the night-time might be put to death ; 
also in the day-time, if he defended himself with a weapon when the in- 
jured party had called out for assistance. A thief caught in the act (moii- 
ijeelo fitrto) was obliged to restore four-fold ; and if he was too poor, he 
was a4jodged as a slave to the injured par^. 2. Ex rapina, for robbery. 
Altliough the crime of robbery (cfimen rx^ut) was much more pernicious 
than that of theft, it was, however, less severely punished. An action 
was granted by the pnctor against the robber only for fourfold, includii^ 
what he had robbed. 3. Ex injuria, affecting the person, dignity, or char^ 
acter of individuals. By tlic law of the Twelve Tables, smaller injuries 
were punished with a line of twenty-five aetee ; but greater ones (as, for 
instance, depriving a person of the use of a limb) were punished by the 
lex talionif* (p. 170), if the injured party would not accept of any other 
compensation. The talio, however, fell into disuse, being superseded by a 
fine. 4. Ex damno. If any one slew the slave or beast of another, it was 
termed damnum injuria datum, and he wab obliged to repair the damage. 

VI. The bail given by the defendant was a security for his ap- 
pearance before the praetor on a day named, commonly the day but 

» Sen., Ep,, 117. a Cato, apud Priteimn^ vl.. p. 710, Put$ch. 
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one after the in jut voeatio. The defendant, on finding a surety, 
'Was said vades dare, vadimonium promittere or faure ; the surety, 
vas, was said tpondere ; the plaintiff, when satisfied with the surety, 
was said vaduri reum, to let him go on his sureties, or to have sure- 
ties from him. When the defendant promised to appear on the 
day named without giving any surety, this was called vadimonium 
purum. In some cases reeuperaiarcs were named, who, in case of 
the defendant making default, condemned him in the sum of money 
named in the viidimomum. If the defendant appeared on the day 
appointed, he was said vadimonium nstere ; but if he did not appear, 
he was said vadimomum deseruiste, and the pretor gave to the plain- 
tiff the bonorum postestio. 

VII. If both parties appeared before the pretor, the plaintiff, who 
opened the business, was obliged to conform strictly to the estab- 
lished forms {formuU conttitutct), since a single mistake might be 
fatal to his cause. As the question in jure was whether an action 
could be granted, the pr«tor might refuse to take cognizance of the 
matter {dare judicee), if the complaint was manifestly unjust, or 
made ex turpi cauea ; if it was directed against such persons as could 
not be proceeded against, or if the action was brought at too late a 
period, or vitiated by any other informality. In this case, the plain- 
tiff appeared as setting up a frivolous and vexatious plea {tenure lit- 
igans) ; and the defendant might now institute proceedings against 
him {calumnim judicium, eontrarium judicium, restipulatio), in which 
he assumed, of course, the character of plaintiff. 

VIII. As to the choice ofjudiee», the plaintiff proposed them to 
the defendant, who could strike off four from the list, with hunc nolo. 
When the judex or judicew were agreed upon, the plaintiff then re- 
quested the praetor to appoint them in these words : " Prator,judicem 
arbitrumve postulo, ut dew in diem tertium sive perendinum ;" and the 
judex or judicea were then appointed. The judieea were obliged to 
take a solemn oath that they would judge according to the laws and 
their own conviction {ex aninU eententia). They then tooic their 
seats on the MuhwtUia, Hence eedere is often put for cognoecere, " to 
judge," as we say, " the court is sitting," i. e., is engaged in the 
dispatch of judicial business. 

IX. The advocates were now ordered to plead the cause, which 
they did twice, one after another, in two different ways ; first, briefly, 
by stating what are now technically termed the points of the case, 
which was called causa conjectio (quasi causae in breve eoactio), and 
then, in a formal oration, they explained the nature of the cause, 
and proved their own charge or defence by witnesses, written doc- 
oments, and arguments drawn from the case itself; and here the 
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orator chiefly displayed his art. To prerent the speakers, howeVer, 
from being too tedious, it was ordained by the lex Pompeia, in imita- 
tion of the Greeks, that they shoold speak by a eUpsydra, or water- 
clock, an instrument that measured time by the regular and gradual 
escape of water. How many hours were to be allowed to each ad- 
vocate was left to the judices to determine, or else to the presiding 
magistrate. Hence Pliny, " Quotiu judico, quantum quis plurimum 
postulal aqua do,^ '* I give each advocate as much time as he de- 
sires." So, also, petere plures clepsydras, " to ask for more time to 
speak." 

X. Lest the advocates should be at a loss, or forget themselves 
in their pleading, they were supported by ministratores* (similar, per- 
haps, to the pragmatici mentioned by Juvenal), who suggested the 
various points connected with the law of the case. They were in 
the habit, too, under the emperors, of keeping persons in their pay 
(conducti et redemti Mancipes) to collect hearers {coronam eoUigere), 
who attended them from court to court, and applauded them while 
they were pleading, as a person who stood in the middle of them 
gave them the word. Each of them for this service received his 
dole (sportula), and were hence called laudieomi (i. e., qui oh eanam 
laudabant), or else a certain hire (usually three denarii) for this serv- 
ice. This custom was introduced by one Largius Licinius, who 
flourished under Nero and Vespasian, and is greatly ridiculed by 
Pliny.* When a client gained his cause, he used to fljc a garland 
of green palm at his lawyer's door.* 

XI. When the pleadings were ended (causa utriusque perorata), 
the praetor either passed judgment {litem addixil), or, if there was 
any difficulty or obscurity in the case, he took time to consider it. 
The preetor expressed his opinion in various ways : in an action 
of freedom, thus : Videtur hunc hominsm esse liberum ; in an action 
of injuries, Videtur jure feeisse,Yelnonfeeisse, 6lc. When the suit 
was determined, the condemned party might appeal from an inferior 
to a superior magistrate ; so, also, from one court to another. If, 
however, no appeal was made, and judgment was finally given, the 
conquered party was obliged to do or pay what was decreed, and if 
he failed, or did not find securities {sponsores or vindices) within 
thirty days, he was given up by the praetor to his adversary, and 
led away by him to servitude. 

1 PUiL, ^., Tt, 2. • Cte^de OraL, H, 75. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
PUmSHMENTS AMONG THE KOICANS. 

MULCT A. TIHCVLA. — TSKBBRATZO. — TALZO. — ^lONOMINIA.— BX8ZLIUM . 

8XRVITU8. — MORBi &C. 

I. PuHisHMKirrs among the Romans yaried at difierent periods, 
according to the existing state of ciTilization. In the earliest pe- 
riods they were simple, in accordance with the manners and mode 
of life of the great balk of the people. At a later period we find 
eight difierent kinds enumerated. The first of these was Mulcia, a 
fine, which consisted originally of a certain number of sheep and 
oxen, bat subsequently of the valuation of them« By the Atemian 
law, passed B.C. 456, the highest fine was fixed at two sheep and 
thirty oxen. But afterward it was increased. By the Ux Menenia, 
passed B.C. 462, ft was enacted that, in imposing a fine, a sheep 
should be estimated at ten auet, ^nd an ox at one hundred.^ 

II. The second kind of punishment was termed VincuUy or ** bonds/' 
including both public and private custody; public, in prison, into 
which criminals were thrown after confession or conviction ;* and 
privau, when they were delivered to magistrates, or even to private 
persons, to be kept at their houses, in what was termed libera cit«-. 
todia^ until they were tried.* A prison {career) was first built by 
Ancus Marcins,* overhanging the forum. This was enlarged by 
Servius Tullios, who added to it a dungeon below ground called from 
faim the TuUianum.* For a long time this was the only prison at 
Rome, being, in fiust, the " Tower," or state prison of the city, which 
was sometimes doubly guarded in times of alarm, and was the chief 
object of attack in many conspiracies." In later times the whole 
buildmg was called the " Mamertine." Close to it were the Scalm 
GemonuE, or steps, down which the bodies of those who had been 
executed were thrown into the forum, to be exposed to the gaze of 
the populace. There were afterward other prisons besides the one 
just mentioned, one of which was built by Appius Claudius, the de- 
cemvir, and in which he himself was put to death. ^ 

III. The third kind of punishment was Verheratio or Verbera, beat- 

1 NUbuhr, HitL Horn., U p. 2^8, u^q. 

* Cie^dM DioiM^ I., 25 ; TaeU^ Ann^ iii, 51. » SaU^ Cat^ 47 ; Xto., xxxix., 14. 

« IA9^ L, 33. • SaU., Cat^ 55. 
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ing or scourging with sticks or staTos (fuatibut) ; with rods (vir^is) ; 
with whips or lashes (JlageUUy But the first were in a manner pe- 
culiar to the camp, where the punishment was termed FuMtuarium ; 
and the last to slaves.^ Rods only were applied to citizens, and 
these, too, were removed by the Porcian law.* But under the em- 
perors citizens were punished with these and severer instruments, 
as, for instance, with whips loaded with lead (plumbati*), 

IV. The fourth kind was Talio, that is, a punishment similar to 
the injury, an eye for an eye, a limb for a limb, dec. This punish- 
ment was mentioned among the laws of the Twelve Tables,' bat 
seems very rarely to have been inflicted, because by law the re- 
moval of it could be purchased by a pecuniaiy compensation. The 
law of Talio was, in all likelihood, enforced by the individual or his 
fHends : it is not probable that the penalty was inflicted under a de- 
cision of a court of justice. 

y. The fifth kind was Jgnomima or Infamia, Disgrace or infamy 
was inflicted either by the censors or by the law, and by the edict 
of the praetor. Those made infamous by a judicial sentence were 
deprived of their rank or state, and rendered incapable of enjoying 
public ofllces ; sometimes, also, of being witnesses, or of laaking a 
will ; hence called InUatabiUt. 

YI. The sixth kind was ExUium, or exile. The word itself, as 
already remarked, was not used in a judicial sentence, but, in lieu 
of it, aqua et ignis inUrdiciut, or the forbidding one the use of fire 
and water, whereby a person was banished from Italy, but might go 
to any other countiy he chose. The two later forms of banishment, 
namely, Deportatio and ReUgatio, have already been mentioned (p. 
141). 

VII. The seventh kind was Seroihis, or slavery. Those persons 
were sold as slaves who did not give in their names to be enrolled 
in the censor's books, or who refused to enlist as soldiers ; becanse 
thus they were supposed to have voluntarily renounced the rights 
of citizens* (p. 91). 

VIII. The eighth kind was Mors, death, which was either civil or 
natural. Exile and slavery were called a civil death. Only the 
most heinous crimes were punished by a violent death. In ancient 
times it seems to have been most usual to hang malefactors {arbori 
infeliei suspendere) ;* aflerwani, to scourge {virgis cadere) and be- 
head them (securi percutere) ;* or to throw them from the Tarpeian 

1 Borate Spod^ 4 ; Jttv., x., 109 ; Cic., Vtrr., UL, S9. 

* Li9^ z., 9; &&, Got, 51. ' Fe$tu$, a. «. Talionis. 
«Clie.,Clcdii.,34. •X<9.,i.,96. 

• l^ivi, IL, 5; TlL, 19; scfL, 1& 
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Rock ;^ or to strangle them in prison.* Subsequently, however, it 
was enacted by the Porcian law that no Roman citizen should be 
scourged or put to death, but that the alternative of exiUum should 
be allowed him. 

Under the empeion, capital pontahmenta, in the caae of Roman citisena, 
came again into vY)gae« and aoTeral new and aevere modea were oontrired, 
Bocb aa exposing to wild beaats, burning alive, &c. When criminala were 
homed, they were dressed in a tonic besmeared with pitch and other oom« 
bostible matter, and called Tunica Molesia.* The Christians were pat to 
death in this way,* especially in the reign of Nero. Sometimes persons 
"Were condemned to the poblic works, to engage with wild beasts, or fight 
aa gladiators,* or they were employed as public slaves in attending on the 
poblic hatha, in deanaing common sewers, or repairing the streets, bigfa- 
waya, &c. Slaves, after being scoatged (sub furca c^Bsi), were cnicified 
(m cmcem aeti tuiU), osaaUy with a label or inscription on their breast. 
j«tiwfriwg their crime or the caose of their ponishment.* 

A person gailty of parricide, that is, of mordering a lather, mother, 
grandfather, grandmother, after being scoorged till he bled, was sewed op 
in a aack with a dog, cock, viper, and ape, and thrown into tlie sea, if ttip 
sea was at hand ; and if not, by a constitation of Hadrian, he was e' 
posed to wild beasts, or, in the time of Paolos, was bamed. The '..pe, 
however, woold appear to be a late addition, since Italy prodoces no ani- 
mals of this kind.^ 



CHAPTER XVII. 

RELIGION OF THE ROMANS. 

THK pil CONSKNTES, 8BLBCTZ, &C. — ALTARS. — TXMPLBS. — PWK8T8.— 

PONTirSX MAXIMUS. — AUGUBS. — TAKING Or AU8PI0B8, d(C. 

I. Thb religion of the Romans, embracing, as it did, a priesthood, 
festivals, sacrifices, and other rites, has quite a peculiar character. 
The reason of this must be sought for in the great dependence of 
Rome upon the Tuscans and other communities in these matters, 
as well as in the peculiar political principles of the Romans them- 
selves." 

II. Even at the very foundation of Rome, according to the popular 
legend, the establishment of a national religion was a priDcipal ob- 
ject with Romulus, as a means of infusing unity and peace into 
the heterogeneous mass, by which, according to the common ac- 

1 Zfo., vl^ 20. » SaU., Cat^ 55 ; Cic, Valin., 11. 

» Sentc^ Ep^ 14 ; /«»., i., 155 ; tUL, 23&  Tacit^ Ann,, xv., 44. 

• PUn^ Epn X., 40. • DUm Com., Bv., 3. 

^ Compare Gibbon, Rom. Blst., c. kHv. • Afil««r, EtruMker, 11., p. ^ •«». 
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count, the city was first inhabited. This, too, was a special object 
of the regulations of his successor Numa. His alleged intercourse 
and communings with a superior being, the nymph Egeria, gaw^e 
greater credit and importance to his institutions, while the ground- 
work of the system was adhered to in later times. 

III. A minute account of the different gods whom they worshipped 
belongs, however, to the department of mythology ; and we there- 
fore only remark the peculiar division of the gods into superior and 
inferior, or, following another nomenclature, which the Romans 
adopted in allusion to the division of the early patrician houses, the 
dei majorum et minorum ge/ntium. The first, again, which were 
usually termed by the Romans Dei Magni, were divided into two 
classes, namely, Consentes and SeUeti. 

IV. The Dei Consentes (so called a consensu, because admitted to, 
or, rather, forming the council of Jove) were twelve in number, 
namely, Jupiter, Neptune, Mars, Vulean, Mercury, Apollo, Juno, Vesta^ 
Ceres, Minerva, Venus, and Diana ; six male and six female. The 
Dei Selecti, on the other hand, were eight in number, namely, Saturn^ 
Janus, Pluto, Bacchus, Genius, Sol, Rhea, and Luna; six male and 
two female. 

V. The Dei Minorum gentium were also termed Indigetes, Adsertp" 
titii, Semidd, and were heroes or men that had been deified for their 
virtues and merits, such as Hercules, Castor and Pollux, tEneas^ 
Romulus {Quirinus), 6lc. There were also among the Dei Minorum 
gentium certain deities called Semones, i. e., semihomines, as of in- 
ferior rank ; as, for example, Pan, Faunus, Sylvanus, Vertumnus, Po- 
mona, 6lc. To the Dei Minorum gentium also belonged the Virtues 
and Vices, which the Romans personified ; all the symbolical and 
allegorical deities, as well as the dei peregrini ; the Dei Penates et 
Lares, who presided over households and families ; the Parca, or 
Fates, who determined the life of mortals by spinning, and henoe 
called tres lanifica puella. 

The health was particolarly sacred to tiie Lares, and amall images of 
them were placed there along with that of a dog, or elie these images 
were covered with the akin of a dog. Under theie images the Roman 
families worshipped their deceased ancestors ; if the family was reigning, 
their Lares were worshipped by the state, as, for example, those of Jnlias 
S^OBBT. There were also pablic Lares, for the roads {Xjores viaJes) ; fat 
the cross streets {compiiales) ; for the cities (urbani), as protecting dei- 
ties.^ The PenateSf on the other hand, were private gods, which every 
family selected for their protecting deities. These were, for the most part, 
of divine origin, while the Lore* were only deified men. The PenaUs 
(firom penut, " the store-room") presided over the family stores, and were 

1 VOM, ad Vhrg., Belog^ i., 7, 44 ; Heindorf, ad HoraL, Sat, L, 5, 66. 
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ALTABS. 
VI. It was oaceBBaTy, stiictljr speaking, tbat an altar ahoald be 
built in the open air, in order that the Bteam of the aacrifice might 
be wsftod Dp to beaten ; and it mifht be built in any {riaoe, aa an 
the aide ofamoaDtaia, onlhe abore aftlwaea,or inaaaorod groTe. 
But as the worahip trfihegoda waa in later tioieBcbieflTcoBnected 
with tem^ea, altara became an iadiapeiiaable part of the latter, la 
Ldlio, ara and oltart are often naed witbogt an; diatinetioB, bat prop- 
erly tbe altarU were mne etevated, and appropriated tot aacrifioea ; 
wbereaa iba arm were lower, and at tbem prayera were offered op, 
and libatioDB were abo pooled out and inoenaa banxid npon them. 
Again, tiiaria ware eractod in honor of the auperior deitiea, but arm 
in honor of the inlerior, beroea, and demigoda-* All altara were 
jdaeea of refnge. The aapplieaDta were conaidered m placing tbem- 
aelTea nader tha protection of the deitiea to whom the altara were 
cooaeeraled ; and violence to the DnltiTtuDate, cTen to altTee and 
erimiaala, in aoch ciTCnmataiices, waa regardeil aa violence toward 
the deitiea themaelvea. 

It (luus mn here girent dn flnt two ara 
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•qaace, the lut two ronnd, which u tiie Ims oommon fbrm. Wlken the 
oocukm wu not ladden, sltan were built with regular oounet of iiimod- 
Tjf or brick-work, m may be aeen in the left-hand figure of the first wood- 
cat In later times altan were ornamented with featoona and gailands 
of flowers. They were also adorned with scolptore, and aome were coy- 
ered with the works of the most celebrated artists of antiqai^. 

TEMPLE& 

VII. The places dedicated to the worship of the gods were called 
Temples {Templa^ fana^ delttbra, saeraria, miet tacra)^ and conse- 
crated by the Augurs. A small templeor chapel was caUed Smceir 
lum or JEdicuLa, Strictly speaking, the term dMbrwn^ though ap- 
plied to any consecrated bailding, meant the shrine where the im- 
age of the god was placed, and, being the interior of the temple 
{cellA tanetior), was the place appropriated for sacrifices. 

YIII. The Roman temples were generally built after the Greek 
fiishion, being usually surmounted with rows of pilUirs (hence termed 
fen$tyle)^ or, at least, adorned with them in firont (jnro$tyU)t and 
stood upon open ground. With respect to the form and arrange- 
ment of temples, we may obsenre, that the proper temple was termed 
eeUa, and received light merely through the door, in order to shroud 
the sacred things from Tulgar eyes ; hence it was also called adf- 
ium and penetraU, In the cello, as already remarked, was also to 
be found the statue of the deity, so that cella and delulfrum are iden- 
tical Sometimes a temple had more than one eella; as, for in- 
stance, the temple of Jupiter Gapitolinus, which had three eelUt^ 
dedicated respectively to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. 

The y estibale, or Hall, was tenned AnOeum ; die part behind the cella 
was called Pos^cum. The FtuHgium was the triangolar figure at the 
upper extremity both in front and rear, resting upon the cornice of the en- 
tablature as a base, and having its sides formed by the cornices which 
terminate the roo£ The facing, or frontispiece, was adorned widi statues 
and other architectural decorations, inscriptions, &c. The 7%)lus was 
the centre of the interior of die circular roof of the temple, where all the 
beams terminated. It is sometimes also applied to any round building 
terminating at the top in a point 

Quadrangular, or four-sided temples, were divided, in reference to the 
arrangement of die pillars, into templum in trntis, where two pillars stand 
between the comer pillars {anta) and the side walls of the edla ; into 
prottyle, having a portico of four or six pillars before the vestibule ; am- 
fhiprottfle, having a similar portico on the back-front ; peripteral^ where 
the cella was surrounded by a simple row of pillars ; dipteral, with a dou- 
ble row ; kypathral {{}k6 and aldi^pt tub dio, tubdialit), when light was 
admitted into the eella from above. Among the circular temples, the Mo- 
nopterot was witliout a cella ; but the Peripterot had a cella surrounded 
by pillars. 
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PRIESTS. 

IX. The Priests {SaeerdoU9\ who were, for the most part, formed 
into colleges or corporations {cMegtA), were Teiy numerous at Rome, 
and were institnted in a great measare by the early kings. Thus 
tbere were the Lupereij Curionet, HaruMpiees, dtc., institnted by 
Romulus ; and the priests assigned to particnlar gods, as the SalH^ 
Vesial Virging, dfcc., institnted by Numa. During the republic, there 
existed the Rex Saerorum and the Epukneg ; and some others were 
added under the emperors. 

X. Generally speaking, we may divide the Roman priesthood into 
two leading classes, the first of which comprised the priests of all 
or a certain number of the gods ; to these belong the panHfie€9, oa*- 
gmres, quindeeimmri tacris faewndiSf hanupiceM, fratres arvaleM, mr*- 
ffM», epuUmeg, feeiaiis^ todaUt TtHt, and the rex eticrorum. The <«e- 
emd class consisted of the priests of particular gods (ifns aiiewi na^ 
«tm adHeti), and comprehended the /Kcnttiier, iSa/ti, PotUii, Pma- 
m. Gain, and the Veetal VtrgrnM. 

XI. The first rank in the priesthood was held by the pontificeSf of 
whom Numa appears to have instituted four, half for the Ramnes 
and half for the Tities,' he himself being poniifex maximus, or su- 
preme pontiff, and in this way, according to Niebuhr,* are we to 
reconcile with the common account the remark of Cicero,' that 
Numa instituted five pontiffs, the poniifex tnaximuM being here reck- 
oned with the others. In the year B.C. 800, the Ogulnian law raised 
the number of poniifieee to eight, or, including the ptrntifex maximu»t 
to nine, and four of them were to be plebeians.* The poruifex max' 
imue, however, continued to be a patrician down to the year B.C. 
254, when Tiberius Coruncanius was the first plebeian who was in* 
Tested with this dignity.* This number of pontifib remained for a 
long time unaltered, until, in 81 B.C., the dictator Sulla increased it 
to fifteen,* and Julius Cesar to sixteen.^ In both these changes the 
poniifex maximue is included in the number. During the empire the 
number varied, though, on the whole, fifteen appears to have been 
the regular one. 

XII. When the regal power was abolished, the college of pontiflh 
filled up its own vacancies, that is, bad the right of co-optation {co- 
optabant). By the lex Donatio^ however (104 B.C.), the right of elect- 
ing the members of the great colleges of priests was transferred to 
the people. The lex Domitia was repealed by Sulla, who restored 

1 NidnJir, IZom. HUl, L, p. 858. « Ibid. ' Dt Repnb., iL, K 

« Ziv., X., 0. • Lh^ Epit^ 1& * Ibid^ 80. 

1 Dim Oa$t^ zUL, 51. 
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to the great priestly colleges their fall right of co-optation.^ In the 
year 63 B.C., however, the law of Sulla was abolished, and the Do- 
mitian law was restored, but not in its fiiU extent ; for it was now 
detennioed that in case of a vacancy the college shoukl nominate 
two candidates, and the people elect one of them. Antony again 
abrogated the Domitian law, and restored the right of co-opuaio to 
the college. The ponHftx iMximut, however, was elected, not hy 
the college, but by the Comitia Centuriaia out of the ponH/icet. 

XIII. All the other priests, and even the Vestal Virgins, wem 
under the control of the potuifex maximtu. He had the snperintend- 
ence of all religions matters, the arrangement of the calendar, the 
regulation of the festivals, and the sacred rites connected vrith them : 
he could compel a magistrate to resign, if he had been elected con- 
traiy to religions usages (vUio ereahu) ; he marked down all par- 
ticQlar occurrences in the pontifical books, and kept these books in 
his own house for general inspection. These books, however, must 
not be confounded with the ritwU booka {ecmmentarii aocrorum, tibri 
foniijicum, indigitamenta), which were text-bodcs of religious oere- 
monies, and each newly-elected priest took an oath not to deviate 
from the form therein prescribed. 

For nearly four centariei and a half after (he foundation of the dty, a 
knowledge of the calendar wai poasesied excloaively by the priests. As 
regards, however, the Boman/<ute\ we must distingnish between the Fas- 
ti Mqjom vel ContuUaret and the FatU Minom rtl Colendam. The 
IbR&er were mazfale tablets, on which were engraven the names of the 
consuls and dictaton, year after year, with the exploits and remackaUe 
occurrences that happened daring the period of their holding office. The 
FomH Mtnom, on the other band, contained a description of the whole 
year, according to the nK>ntfas, so that in every month the ddet fasti and ne- 
fcutit the diea senatus and eomitiales, the festival days, fasts, and great 
sacrificial feasts, were marked down. These were nnder the superintend- 
ence of the Ptmtifex Maximus, and kept secret until the year 304 of 
tibe city, hut fi!om that period they were annually pabtisbed. They were 
also called Foiti urbtaUt to distinguish them finm the Fasit rusHd, which 
last contained the Nundinat the feasts of the ooantry people, the agricol- 
taral labors appropriate to each particular month, the signs of the sodiac^ 
the length of the days, and the deus tutelarii of each month." 

XIV. The College of Pontifis had the supreme superintendence 
of all matters of religion, and of things and persons connected with 
public as well as private worship. A general outline of their rights 
and functions is given by Livy> and Dionysius.* The pontifis them- 
selves were not subject to any court of law or panishment, and were 

1 /.IP., EpiL, 89 ; Vlon Com., xzxvti., 37. 

* Onn^ The$attr. AnL Rm^ vol. riiL » Liv^ L. 90. « DlMfs^ iL, 73. 
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not respoosible either to the senate or the people. The details of 
their duties aod funotions were contained in books called Libri Ponr 
HJuii or F<mXifi£olt9^ which they were said to have receiTsd from 
Noma, and which were sanctioned by Ancus Marcius. These books, 
as already remarked, were kept by the pcnHfex masimMt in his own 
boose. 

XV. The pontiffs convoked the assembly of the Curia {ComUia 
CalaUL or CvrMto) in cases where priests were to be appointed, and 
fasmi'MMt or a rt% tacrorum, were to be inaugurated ; also when wills 
were to be received, and when a deUttatio tacrorum and adoption by 
Mdrogmtio took place.* As regards the jurisdiction of the pontiffs, 
magistrates and priests, as well as private individuals, were bound 
to submit to their sentence, provided it had the sanction of three 
members of the college.* In most cases the sentence of the pontifl^ 
only inflicted a fine upon the offenders,* but the person fined had a 
right to appeal to the people, who might release him from the fine. 
In regard to the Vestal Virgins, and the persons who had induced 
them to forget their vows of chastity, the pontiffs had criminal ju- 
risdiction, and might pronounce the sentence of death.* A person 
who had been thus guilty was, according to an ancient law, scourged 
to death by the pontifcx maximus ; and the Vestal was buried alive. 

XVI. The meetings of the college of pontiffs, to which, in some 
instances, the^mtn^ and the rex saerorum were summoned,* were 
held in the Curia lUgiOf on the Via Saerat to which was attached 
the residence of the potuifex maxinuu and of the rex saerorum.'' As 
the chief pontiff was obliged to live in a domut jmhliea, Augustus, 
when he assumed this dignity, changed part of his own house into 
a damus puHiea.^ 

XVII. AU the pontiffs wore a cap of a conical shape, called tuhUua 
or gaUruMy with an apex upon it, and the toga pratexia. 

XVIII. The pontifez maximus was the president of the college, 
and acted in its name, whence he alone is frequently mentioned in 
cases in which he must be considered only as the organ of the col- 
lege. He was generally chosen from among the most distinguished 
persons, and such as bad held a curule magistracy, or were already 
members of the college.* Two of his especial duties were to ap- 
point (capere) the Vestal Virgins and the flamines, and to be present 
at every marriage by confarreatio. The potitifex maximum anciently 

1 F<«f««, «. V. Aliuta and Oceinm. ^ GelL, ▼., 19 ; xt., 27. 

*Cic^dt Harvtp. Regp., 6.  Cic, PkiL, xL. 8 ; Lh., xxxvU., 51. 

» DUnty^ ix., 40 ; Xi», xxil., 57. » Gic, de Harnsp. Retpf «■ 

1 SiuL, Ge*., 46 ; Plin., Efiu^ Iv., 11. « Dinn Ca$$., Uv, 27. 

9 Liv., XXXV., 5; xl., 42. 
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could not leave Italy. Licioiua Grassiu was the first one who vio- 
lated this law, in B.C. 131/ and after this precedent pontifis seem 
frequently to have transgressed it ; and Csesar, though ptmH/ex 
maximutt went to his province of Gaul. The pontifex mazimus. 
moreover, durst not mount a horse ; he was thought to be polluted 
even by seeing or touching a corpse ; he was not allowed to marry 
a second wife, a regulation which Julius Caesar first violated. 

XIX. A pontifex might, like all the m«nbers of the great priestly 
colleges, hold any other military, civil, or priestly office, provided 
the difierent offices did not interfere with one another. Thus we 
find one and the same person being pontifiT, augur, and decenwir sa- 
erorum.* Instances of a pontifex maxwuu being at the same time 
consul are very numerous.* 

The College of ponti£Si contiimed to eziat until the overthrow of pagan- 
iBm,* bnt its power and inflaence were ooDBlderBbly weakened, as the 
emperors, according to the example of CoBsar, bad the right to appoint as 
many members of the great colleges of priests as they pleased.* In ad- 
dition to this, the emperors themselves were always chief pontifis, and, 
as sacfa, the presidents of the college. Hence the title of pontifex uuMxi- 
*nu9 (P. M. or PON. M.) appears on several coins of the emperors. If there 
were several emperors at a time, only one boro the title ofponttfez max- 
'mus ; but in the year A.D. 238, we find that each of the two emperors 
Maximns and B albinos assamed this dignity.* The last traces of emper- 
ors being at the same time chief pontiffs are found in inscriptions of Val- 
entinian, Valens, and Oratianns.^ From the time of Theodosins the em- 
perors no longer appear in the dignity of pObtifl^ and at last the tide was 
assamed by the Christian bishop of Rome. 

XX. There were other ptmiijices at Rome, who were distinguished 
by the epithet of minora. At the time when the real pontiffs be- 
gan to neglect their duties, and to leave the principal business to be 
done by their secretaries, it became customary to designate these 
scribes by the name of Pontifices Minorca, Their number is uncer- 
tain. The name itself can not have been used long before the end 
of the republic, whenever the chief pontifi^s began to show a disre- 
gard for their sacred duties, as in the case of P. Licinius Crassas 
and Julius Cassar. Another proof of their falling off, in comparison 
with former days, is, that about the same time the good and luxu- 
rions living of the pontifis became proverbial at Rome.' 

» Lfo., BpU., SQ ; Vol Max., viii, 7, 6. » Lie., xL, 42. 

* Liv^ xxviii, 38; Cic, de Harutp. Rtrp.^ 6, &c. 
« Amob^ !▼., 35; SymmaeJu, Epit., iz., 128, 129. 
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▲U6URES. 

XXI. The Augurs {Augures) derive their name, as some imagine, 
Irom Mw and gero, or, in other words, from the flight of birds. Plo- 
taieh* says that the Augures were originally termed Auifnees, and 
tbers seems no reason to doubt this statement. The word mupex 
(from ams and tpecio) was finally supphwted by augur, but the tech- 
nical term for the observation itself continued to be siwptcncin, and 
not M^ruiiR. 

XXII. In early times no one but a patrician could take the aus- 
pices. The gods of the Roman state were the gods of the patri- 
cians alone, and it was consequently regarded as an act of profana- 
tion for any plebeian to attempt to interpret the will of the gods. 
Hence the possession of the auspices (habere aujpioa) is one of the 
most distinguished privileges of the patricians.* The Roman state, 
therefore,* was a species of theocracy, having the gods as its rulers, 
and it was by means of the auspices that the latter intimated their 
will to the representatives of the people, that is, to the magistrates. 
It follows from this that no public act could be performed without 
consulting the auspices, no election could be held, no law passed, no 
war waged ; for a neglect of the auspices would have been equivalent 
to a declaration that the gods had ceased to rule the Roman state. 

XXIII. There were five kinds of augury among the Romans : 
1. Ex Cah. This included the observation of the various kinds of 
thunder and lightning, and was regarded as the most important (max- 
imum auepiciumy 8. Ex Avibus. From birds. It was only a few 
birds that could give auguries among the Romans.* They were 
divided into two classes, Oseinee, those which gave auguries by 
singing or their cry, and Alites or Priepetee, those which gave au- 
guries by their flight. 3. Ex Tripudiie. These auspices were taken 
from the feeding of chickens, and were especially employed on mil- 
itary expeditions. The sacred fowls were kept in a cage, under the 
care of a person called pullariut; and, when the auspices were to 
be taken, the puUariue opened the cage, and threw to the chickens 
pulse or a kind of soft cake. If they refused to come out or eat, or 
uttered a cry (oecinererU)^ or beat their wings, or flew away, the signs 
were considered unfavorable.* On the contrary, if they ate greedily, 
so that something fell from their mouth and struck the earth, it was 
called tripudium solietimum (tripudiumt quasi terripavium ; and tolisti- 
mum, from solum), and was deemed a favorable sign. 

1 Qiunt. Ram,, c. 72.  -W^t ▼•-, 41 ; x., 8. 
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4. Ex Quadrupedibus. Auguries could also be taken from ibsr- 
footed animals, as, for example, ^hen a fox, a wolf, a horse, a dog^ 
or any other kind of quadruped, ran across a person's paAh,^ or a(>- 
peared in an unnsual place : 6. Ex ditit (scil. sigitis). Under this 
head was included every kind of angnry, which did not fall nnder 
any of the four classes mentioned above, such as sneesing, etnmb^ 
ling, and other accidental things. There was an important angnry 
of this kind connected with the army, which was called ex aeumini- 
bus, that is, from the flames appearing at the points of spears or 
other weapons.* 

XXIV. The angnrship is described by Cicero, himself an angnr, 
as the highest dignity in the state,* having an authority which could 
prevent the eomitia from voting, or annul resolutions already passed, 
if the auspices had not been duly performed.* The words alio die, 
from a single augur, might put a stop to all business, and a decree 
of the college had several times rescinded laws. 

Aococding to the ordinary socoont, a college of three augon was ap- 
pcrinted by Bonmlas, anaweriog to the nvmber of &e early tribes.* Noma 
if aaid to have added two ;* yet, at the pauing of the Ogulnian law (B.C. 
300), the aagnra were bat four in number : whether, as Livy^ gupposea, 
the deficiency was accidental, is oncortain. By the law jost mentioned, 
their nnmber became nine, five of whom were chosen firom the pleba. The 
dictator Salla farther increased them to filteen,B a multiple of their origi- 
nal number, which probably had a reference to the early tribes. This 
number continued until the time of Augustus, who, among otiier extraor- 
dinary powers, had the right conferred on him, in B.C. 29, of electing an- 
gun at his pleasure, whether there was a vacancy or no^ so that fram 
this time die number of the augural college was unlimited. Tbe augun, 
like the other priests, were originally elected at die Comitia CuriaUu 
They soon, however, obtained the privilege of self-election (ju* co-opUUio- 
nis), which, with bat one interruption, they retained until B.C. 104, when 
the Domitian law was passed, enacting that vacancies in the priestly od- 
leges should be filled up by the votes of a minority of the tribes, namely, 
seventeen out of thirty-five, chosen by lot.* This law was twice abro- 
gated, but twice restored. The emperors, as already mentioned, possessed 
the right of electing augurs at pleasure. 

XXV. The augurs were elected for life, and even if capitally con- 
victed, never lost their sacred character.^* When a vacancy oc- 
curred, the candidate was nominated (as long as they enjoyed the 
jtu co-optatianu) by two elder members of the college ;" the elee- 

1 Harai^ Com.. iU., 37. a c^., de Die^ ii., 36 ; dtf Nat, Deor., U., 3. 

> Ih Ug,, U., 8.  Lir., vi., 27 ; riii., 23. « Cic, dt lUp^ il, 9. 

• Ctc, dt Rep,, U., 14. ' Liv^ iv., 4. « Liv., Rpit, Sa. 

• Cic,de Leg, Agr^ ii, 7 ; VeU. Pat., li., 12; Suet,, Ntr,, 2. 
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toffs were sworn, and the new member took an oath of seereey be* 
fore his inauguration.' The only distinction among them yras one 
of age, the eldest augur being styled Magister CoUegii.* 

XXVI. On ancient coins the augurs are represented wearing a 
long robe, which Teiled the head and reached down to the feet, 
thrown back over the left shoulder. They hold in the right hand a 
Uturngf or curved wand, hooked at the end like a crooier, and some- 
times hare the eapu or eaithen water-vessel by their side. 

XXYII. The ehief duties of the augun were to obsenre and re- 
port supernatural signs. They were also the repositories of the 
ceremonial law, and had to advise on the expiation of prodigies and 
other matters of religious observance. The ordinary mode of taking 
the auspices was as follows : The augur went out before the dawn 
of day, and sitting in an open place, with his head veiled, marked 
out with his tituus the divisions of the heavens. Next he declared 
in a solemn form of words the limits assigned, making shrubs or 
trees (called tetqua) his boundary on earth, correspondent to that in 
the sky. The Templum AugmraUf which appears to have included 
both, was divided into four parts : those to the east and west were 
termed respectively siniatra and tUxtra; those to the north and 
south anliea and jwtdca. If a breath of air disturbed the calmness 
of the heavens, the auspices could not be taken ; and, according to 
Plntarc|i, it was for this reason the augurs carried lanterns open to 
the wind. * 

XXVIII. After sacrificing, the augur ofiered a prayer for the de- 
sired signs to appear, repeating after an inferior minister a set form. 
Unless the first appearanees were confirmed by subsequent ones, 
they were insufficient. If, in returning home, the augur came to a 
running stream, be again repeated a prayer, and purified himself in 
its waters ; otherwise the auspices were held to be null The place 
where the auspices were taken, called auguracuhtm, auguraU, or 
mugwrtUariumt was open to the heavens. One of the most ancient 
of these was on the Pahitine Hill, the regular station for the obser- 
vation of augurs.' Sometimes the anspiees were taken in the Cap- 
itol. In the camp a place was set apart to the right of the general^s 
tent.* 

Lucky omens caxna fiom the ewtk, nnlaoky onea from the west. With re- 
gard to the position of the Rooian angvr when taking the anapicea, there 
appeara, however, to be aome difierence of opinion. According to Livy,* 
at the inangpration of a king, and, aa appeara from Dionyaiaa,* at that of a 

1 CiCt Bna^ 1. a Cux, de Sen^ 18. 
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oonral aJfo^ he looked toward the eait, and called lihe north left, and the 
aoath x^sfat. By hU ride, facing the loath, aat the penon to' be inaoga- 
rated. AooordlDg to Varro,^ on the other hand, he looked aoatfaward, and 
the eaat waa to hia left. Aooording to Frontinaa,* again, the west waa 
the point of view taken by the angnr in the division of land. Niebohra 
thinkc that thea e three accoanta, tfaoagh so mnch at Tariance, may be rec- 
onciled by meana of a piece of information preserved oat of Vano. The 
angar conceived himself to be Idoking in the same manner fai which dio 
gods looked on the earth. The dwelling of the goda waa believed to be 
in the north of -the earth. From the north the goda directed their eye to- 
ward the other three points of the heavens to survey the earth ; bat when 
they tamed their back apon it in anger, their left hand stretched toward 
the west; and that they did so when the anspioea were unfavorable waa 
aaauradly the doctrine of the angam. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
BELIGIOM OF THE ROMAKa 



BJLRU8PICBS. — INSPECTION OF TBI BNTRAIL8. — QUINDBCIMTIBI. — ^VEST- 
AL VIRGINS. ^PRATBBB ARVALE8. — SBFTBMTIBI BPULONUM. — PBTIA- 

LBS. — FLAMINB8, 8ALII, LUPBBCI, dcC. 

HARU8PICBS. 

I. The Haruspiees, or Aruspices, were soothsayers Zt divioerB, who 
interpreted the will of the gods. They originally came to Rome 
from Etruria, whence haruspicts were often sent for by the Romans 
on important occasions.* The art of the harutpiua resembled in 
many respects that of the augurs ; but they never acquired that po- 
litical importance which the latter possessed, and were regarded 
rather as means of ascertaining the will of the gods, than as pos- 
sessing any religious authority. They did not, in fact, form any part 
of the ecclesiastical polity of the Roman state during the republic ; 
they are never called sacerdotet ; they did not form a coUegium^ and 
had no magister at their head. 

II. The art of the hartupice* was called kartupieina, and consisted 
in explaining and interpreting the will of the gods from the victims 
and their entrails (exta) after they were sacrificed, and also from the 
flame, smoke, and other circumstances attending the sacrifice ; as, 
for example, if the victim came to the altar without assistance, stood 
there quietly, fell by one stroke, bled freely, dec. These were all 

I VanrOj op. Frontiii^ p. 215 ; Fe$tu9, $. v. aMatrm. * Fnmdn^ L c 

* Rom. Hi$Lt vol. ii., p. 626, Enff- transL 
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fii¥orable stgmi. They also diTined from ligbtning, earthquakes, and 
all extnordinaiy phenomena in nature, to which the general name 
nfporienta was given.\ Their art is said to have been iovented by 
the Etruscan Tages,* and was contained in certain books, called 
Ubri kanujneini, fulguraUs, and lonitruaUs.* 

III. This art was considered by the Romans so important at one 
time, that the senate decreed that a certain number of young Etrus- 
cans, belonging to the principal families in the state, should always 
be instructed in it.* Niebuhr is mistaken in supposing that the chil- 
dren of Roman families, not young Etruscans, are here meant.* In 
later times the art fell into disrepute among well-educated Romans, 
and Cicero relates a saying of Cato, that he wondered why one 
kahupex did not laugh when he saw another.* 

IV. Beasts of sacrifice were divided into hostia animaU*, or ex- 
piatory sacrifices, and eonndtatorut^ or sacrifices for the purpose of 
divination. The liver was the part chiefly inspected {caput extorum), 
and was divided into two parts, a pars famUuuis and a pars hostilit 
or inimiea. From the former they conjectured what was to happen 
to themselves, and from the latter what was to happen to an enemy. ' 
The entrails were not merely examined immediately after the death 
of the victim, but also observed in the course of the sacrifice. Then 
the whole of the entrails that were the portion of the deity, along 
with the cuttings of the limb^ (prasegmina amjmtoto), were sprinkled 
with meal, wine, and frankincense, and burned upon the altar. This 
was termed exta porrieere ; and hence, if any person was prevented 
by an unlucky accident from doing what he had resolved upon, it 
was said to happen inter easa (exta) et pcrrecta^ between the time of 
killing the victim and burning the entrails. 

v. If the caput jecinoris, or protuberance of the liver at the en- 
trance of the blood-vessels and nerves, was wanting, or in any re- 
spect deficient, it was considered a very bad omen.^ If, on the other 
hand, the caput was double, it was considered a very good omen. 
When nothing could be concluded from the appearance of the en- 
trails, they were said to be exta muta ; if the signs were favorable, 
they were termed bona. If they were not favorable, another victim 
(tictima tuccidanea) was ofibred up, and sometimes several, until 
fhey had offered Qp a favorable sacrifice, and then they were said to 
fiave propitiated the gods (litaete diie). 

« VaL Maz^ U 1, 1- » CSc, de Dio., IL, 23 ; Fe$lu$, $. v. Tages. 
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QanrDEcmyiBi. 

yi. The Qmndeemviri sacru faeiundia, Bometimes called simplj 
Qyindecimnri sfierarum, were the guardians of the SibylUne books. 
They formed an ecclesiastical college, and were elected for life. 
Their duty was chiefly to take care of the Sibylline books, and to 
inspect them on all important occasions by the command of the 
senate.^ 

y II. Under the kings the care of the Sibylline books was commit- 
ted to two men, called" from their number Duumpiri, of high rank,' 
one of whom, named Atilius or Tnllins, was punished by Tarquin 
for being nnfiiithfal to his trust, by being sewed up in a sack and 
cast into the sea.* On the expulsion of the kings, the care of these 
books was iotnisted to the noblest of the patricians, who were ex- 
empted ftom all military and civil duties. Their number was in- 
creased abont the year 867 B.C. to ten, of whom five were chosen 
from the patricians and five from the plebeians.^ Subsequently 
their number was still farther increased to fifteen {Quindtcimmri), 
probably by SnUa. 

yill. It was also the duty of the Quindeeimviri and Quinquemri to 
edebrate the games of Apollo* and the secular games.* They were, 
in fact, considered to be priests of Apollo, whence each of them had 
in his house a bronze tripod dedicated to that deity.^ 

The Sibylline Books are said to have been obtained in the reign of Tar- 
qoiniaa Priflcna, or, according to other acooonts, in that of Tarqniniiu Sn- 
pertras, when a Sibyl {L^vXka), or propbetio woman, presented herself 
before the king, and offered nine books for sale. Upon the king refusing 
to purchase them, she went and bamed three, and then retained and de> 
manded the same sam for the remaining six as she had done for the nine. 
The king again refused to purchase them, whereupon she burned Uvee 
more, and demanded the same price for the remaining three as she had 
done at first for the nine. The king's curiosity now became excited, ao 
that he purchased the books, and then the Sibyl vanished.* 

These books were probably written in Greek, as the later ones undoubt- 
edly were, and if so, consequently came from a Greek source, though it 
is doubtful from what quarter. Niebnhi* supposes them to have come 
finm Ionia, but they were more probably derived from Gums in Cam- 
pania.^* They were kept in a stone chest, under ground, in the temple 
of Jupitor Capitolinus, under the custody of the officers mentioned above. 
The public were not allowed to inspect these books, and they were only 

» Ln^ vll, 27 ; xxl., 62 ; xxxi., 12. » Dionyt^ Iv, 62. 
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ooDsalted, ai we bare already remaiked, bj the oflloen who had chaig« 
of them, at tlie speoial oommakd of the lenate. They were not coogoUedf 
as the Qreek onelea were, Ibr the purpoae of {getting light oanoenwag 
fiitare erenta, bat to learn what woiahip was reqaired by the gods, when 
they had manifested their wrath by national calamities or prodigies. 

IVben the temple of Japiter Capitolinas was homed in B.C. 82, the 
Sibylline books perished in the fire ; and in order to restore them, ambas- 
sadors were sent to varioos tovrns in Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor, to 
make fresh ooUectioiis, which, on the reboilding of the temple, were deposit- 
ed m the same spot that the former had occupied, being placed in two giH 
eases at the base of the stfefoe of ApoQo. 

IX. Along with the Sibylline Ixxdca were praeeired, under the 
guard of the same officers, the books of the two prophetic brotheie, 
the Maicii, the Etniacan prtHOhecies of the nymph Bygoe, and those 
of Albnna or Albnnea of Tibnr.^ Those of the Marcii, which had 
not been placed there at the time of the battle of Cana«, were writ* 
ten in Latin.* 

▼■8TAL TiaOIIVS. 

X. The Vatal Virgifu were the Tlrgin priesteasee (rf* Vesta, who 
ministered in her temple, and watched the eternal fire. Their ex- 
istence at Alba Longa is connected with the eaiiiest Roman tradi- 
tions, for Silvia, the mother of Romnlas, was a member of the sister- 
hood.* Their establishment in Rome is generally ascribed to Numa.* 
They were originally foar in number, two from the TUietues and 
two from the Ramnes f and two more were subsequently added from 
the Lueere* by Tarqninius Priseus, according to one authority,* and 
by Serrius Tuliins according to another.'' This namber of six re- 
mained unchanged to the latest tunes. The institution was abol- 
ished in the age of Theodosius the Great. 

XI. They were originally chosen (capere is the technical word) by 
the king,* and during the republic and empire by the pontifex itMon- 
mus. It was necessaiy that the maiden should not be under six nor 
above ten years of age, perfect in all her limbs, in the fell enjoy- 
ment of all her senses, the daughter of free and free-bom parents 
who had never been in slaveiy, who followed no dishonorable occu- 
pation, and whose home was in Italy.* 

XII. The Lex Papia ordained that when a vacancy occurred, the 
poruifex maxinnu should name at his discretion twenty qualified 
maidens, one of whom was publicly fixed upon by lot, an exemption 
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being granted in favor of each as had a sister already a vesta], and 
of the daaghteiB of certain priests of a high dass.^ As soon as 
the election was condaded, the poniifex maxitiuu took the girl by the 
hand and addressed her in a solemn form of words. After this was 
pronounced, she was led away to the atrium of Vesta, and lived 
thenceforward within the sacred precincts, under the special super- 
intendence and control of the pontifical college." 

XIII. The period of service lasted for thirty years. During the first 
ten the priestess was engaged in learning her mysterious duties ;* 
during the next ten in performing them ; during the last ten in giv- 
ing instructions to the novices ;* and so long as she was thus em- 
ployed, she was bound by a solemn vow of chastity. But after the 
time specified was completed, she might, if she thought fit, throw 
oflTthe emblems of her ofilce,* unconsecrate herself (exaugurare)t* re- 
turn to the world, and even enter into the marriage state. ^ Few, 
however, availed themselves of these privileges ; those who did 
were said to have lived in sorrow and remorse (as might indeed 
have been expected from the habits they had formed) ; and hence 
such a proceeding was considered ominous, and the priestesses, for 
the most part, died as they bad lived, in the service of the goddess.* 

XIV. The chief office of the Vestal Virgins was to watch by turns, 
night and day, the everlasting fire which blazed upon the altar of 
Vesta,' its extinction being considered as the most fearful of all 
prodigies, and emblematic of the extinction of the state. If such 
misfortune befell and was occasioned by the carelessness of the 
priestess on duty, she was stripped and scourged by the pontifex 
maximus, in the dark and with a screen interposed, and he rekindled 
the flame by the friction of two pieces of wood from a feUx arbor.^^ 
Their other ordinary duties consisted in presenting ofierings to the 
goddess at stated times, and in sprinkling and purifying the shrine 
each morning with water drawn from the Egerian fount, and in later 
times from a living spring or running stream. They assisted, more- 
over, at all great public holy rites, such as the festivals of the Bona 
Dea," and the consecration of temples.^* They also guarded the 
sacred relics which formed the fatale pignus imperiif the pledge grant- 
ed i»y fate for the permanency of the Roman sway, deposited in the 
inmost adytum, which no one was permitted to enter save the vir- 
gins and pontifex maxitiuu. 
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XV. Sapreme importance waa attached to the parity of the vest- 
als, and a terrible puniahmeDt awaited her who violated the vow of 
chastity. According to the law of Noma, she was simply to be 
stoned to death,^ bat from the time of Tarqainias Priscas downward 
the ponishment was a mach more cruel one. She was baried alive 
in a sabterranean vaalt in the Campiu See^atus,* and her seducer 
was pablidy scourged to death in the Forom.* 

XVL The honors which the Vestals enjoyed were soch as in a 
great measure to compensate for their privations. They were main- 
tained at the public ezpensoi and from sums of money and land be- 
queathed from time to time to the corporation.* They were com- 
pletely released from all parental sway, had a right to make a will, 
and to give evidence in a court of justice without taking an oath.* 
From the time of the triumviri, each was preceded by a lictor when 
she went abroad ;* consuls and prstors made way for them, and 
lowered their fasces ;^ even the tribunes of the commons respected 
their holy character,' and if any one passed under their litter, he 
was put to death.* They had also a conspicuous place at the glad- 
iatorial shows** and in the theatre, the latter granted them by Au- 
gustus. Great weight was attached to their intercession on behalf 
of those in danger and difficulty •,^\ and if they chanced to meet a 
erimioal as he was led to punishment, they had a right to demand 
his release, provided it could be proved that the encounter was ao> 
cidental. Wills, even those of the emperors, were committed to 
their charge, for when in such keeping they were considered invio- 
lable ; and in like manner, solemn treaties, such as that of the tri- 
umvirs with Sextus Pompeius, were placed in their hands." 

XVII. The Vestal Virgins were attired in a stohj over which was 
an upper vestment made of linen ;" and, in addition to the infula 
and white woollen tUtOj they wore when sacrificing a peculiar head- 
dress called tuffibulum, consisting of a piece of white cloth bordered 
with purple, oblong in shape, and secured by a clasp. In dress and 
deportment they were required to observe the utmost simplicity and 
decorum. 

XVin. The Fratre9 ArvaUs formed a college or company of 
twelve priests, and were so named from offering public sacrifices 

^ GedreniM, Hitt. Comp., p. 259, td. Bekktr. 

> DiOHf^ iiL, G7 ; ZonanUt TiL, 8. > Dionjft^ \x^ 40. 
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for the fertility of the fields (tirta).^ This priesthood is said to b.v«" 
been instituted by Romulus. The office was for life, and was ibol 
taken away even from an exile or captire. One of their annual ou- 
ties was to celebrate a three days' festival in honor of Dea Dia, sup- 
posed to be Ceres, in the month of May. But, besides this festival 
of the Dea Dia, the Fratre* Arvalet were required on various occa- 
sions, under the emperors, to make tows and offer up thanksgivings.* 

XIX. Under Tiberius, the Fratre$ ArwUts performed sacrifices 
called the Ambarvalioj at various places on the borders of the Ager 
Romanus, or original territory of Rome ; and it is probable that this 
was a custom handed down from time immemorial, and, nooreover, 
that it was a duty of the priesthood to invoke a blessing on^the 
whole territoiy of Rome. There were also the private Ambarvalia, 
which were so called ih)m the victim '{hoMtia ambarvali$) that was 
slain on the occasion being led three times round the corn-fields 
before the sickle was put to the com. This victim was accompa- 
nied by a crowd of merry-makers, the reapers and farm -servants 
dancing and singing, as they marched, the praises of Ceres, and 
praying for her favor and presence, while they offered her the liba- 
tions of milk, honey, and wine.* This ceremony was called also a 
lustraiio or purification. 

XX. The Fratres Arvale* wore, as a badge of office, a chaplet of 
ears of corn {spicea corona) fastened on their heads with a white 
band.* The number given by inscriptions varies, but it is never 
more than nine ; though, according to the legend and general belief, 
it amounted to twelve. 

SBPTBMVXRI BPULONUM. 

XXI. The Epulones were originally three In number, and were 
then called Triumnri Epulane$, They were first created in B.C. 
196, to attend to the Epulum Joois,* and the banquets given in honor 
of the other gods, vriiich doty had originally belonged to the Ponti- 
Jice$.* Their number was afterward increased to seven,^ and they 
were then called Septemviri EpuloneSf or Septemviri EpiUonum, under 
which names they are frequently mentioned in inscriptions.' Julius 
Caesar added three more,* but after his time the number appears to 
have been limited to seven. 

XXII. The Epulones formed a CoUegium, and were one of the four 

» Vmno, L. L^r^SS. • ForeMni, L«t. •. •. 
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great religioiui corporatioDs at Rome ; the other three were thoee 
of the P€ftUific€8f Augures, and Quindeeimoiri.*^ 

FBTIALK8. 

XXIII. The FcHaUm (lees correctly written FtctaUa) were a col- 
lege* of Roman priests who acted as the guardians of the public 
ftith. It was their province, when any dispute aroee with a foreign 
state, to demand satisftctioo, to determine the ctrcnmstanees under 
which hostilities might be commenced, to perform the Tarious relig- 
imis rites attendant on the solemn declaration of war, and to preside 
at the formal ratification of peace. 

XXIV. When an injury had been receiTed from a foreign state, 
lonr faiaUa^ were deputed to seek redress, who again elected one 
of their number to act as their representatiTO. This individual was 
styled the PaUr foiratus Pofuli RofMou. A fillet of white wool was 
bound round his head, together with a wreath of sacred herbs gath- 
ered within the indosore of the Capitoline Hill {YtTbena)^ whence 
he was sometimes named Vtrhenaritu.^ Thus equipped, he pro- 
ceeded to the confines of the offending tribe, where he halted, and, 
addressing a prayer to Jupiter, called the god to witness, with heavy 
imprecations, that his complaints were well founded and his de- 
mands reasonable. He then crossed the border, and the same form 
was repeated, in nearly the same words, to the first native of the 
soil whom he might chance to meet ; again a third time to the sen- 
tinel or any citizen whom he encountered at the gate of the chief 
town ; and a fourth time to the magistrates in the Forum in presence 
of the people. 

XXV. If a satisfactory answer was not returned within thirty 
days, after publicly delivering a solemn denunciation of what might 
be expected to f<dlow, he returned to Rome, and, accompanied by 
the rest of the FeHaU^t made a report of his mission to the senate. 
If the people as well as the senate decided for war, the ptUer patra- 
tus again set forth to the border of the hostile territory, aod launched 
a spear tipped with iron, or oharred at the extremity and smeared 
with blood (emblematic, doubtless, of fire and slaughter) across the 
boundary, pronouncing, at the same time, a solemn declaration of 
war. The demand for redress and the proclamation of hostilities 
were alike termed clarigatio.* The whole system is said to have 
been borrowed from the Aquicolie or Ardeatea, and similar usages 
undoubtedly prevailed among the Latie states. 

1 Dwn Cau^ liii., 1 ; IriU., 13 ; Plit^ Ep^ ac, 3. * Xis., zxxtL, 3. 
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XXVI. The number of the FeHalta can not be ascertained with 
certainty, but they were probably twenty. They were originally 
selected from the most noble families, and their office lasted for life. 

FLAMI1CE8. 

XXVII. FUnmin was the name for any Roman priest who was de- 
Toted to the service of one particular god/ and who received a dis- 
tinguishing epithet from the deity to whom he ministered.* The 
most dignified were those attached to Diiovis, Mars, and Quirinns, 
or the Flamen DialUf Flamen Martialu, and Flamtn Quirinalu. 
They are said to have been established by Numa.' The number 
was eventually increased to fifteen ; the three original >Za«R«iu were 
always chosen from among the patricians, and styled Majores ,-* the 
rest from the plebeians, with the epithet of Minares. Among the 
Minorca we read of the Flanun Floralis, the FUmun Camuntalist'^uG. 

XXVIII. The FlanunM were elected originally at the Comitia Cu- 
riatOj* but it is conjectured that subsequently to the passing of the 
Lex DomUia (B.C. 104) they were chosen in the Comitia Tributa. 
After being nominated by the people, they were received (capti) and 
installed (inaugurabantur) by the Pontifex Maximus,* to whose au- 
thority they were at all times subject.^ 

XXIX. The office was understood to last for life, but a flamen 
might be compelled to resign for a breach of duty, or even on ac- 
count of the occurrence of an ill^mened accident while discharging 
his functions.* Their characteristic dress was the Apex, a species 
of cap surmounted by a pointed piece of olive wood, the base of 
which was surrounded with a lock of wool ; the Lctnoj a woollen 
cloak of twice the ordinary thickness, and shaggy upon both sides ; 
andm laurel wreath. 

XXX. The most distinguished of all theflamene was the DiaUe, 
the lowest in rank the Pomonalie, The former enjoyed many pe- 
culiar honors. He alone of all priests wore the tdbogalenuj* a fur 
cap made of the skin of a whUc victim which had been sacrificed to 
Jupiter, with a spike of olive projecting from the top ; be had a right 
to a lictor,^" to the toga pratexta, to the sella eurulie, and to a seat 
in the senate in virtue of his office. If one in bonds took refuge in 
his bouse, his chains were immediately struck oflT. To counter- 
balance these high honors, the Dialis was subjected to a multitude 
of restrictions. It was unlawful for him to be out of the city for a 

I CSic dt Ug^ IL, 8. a Vcarrc, L. L., t, 84. » Uo^ L, 30; Dhnya^ iL, 64. 
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single night \^ and he was forbidden to sleep out of his own bed for 
three nights conaecutiTely.* He migbt not mount upon horseback, 
nor even touch a horse, nor look upon an army marshalled without 
the pomoerium, and hence he was seldom elected to the consulship. 
The object of the above mles was manifestly to make him literally 
Jovi adaiduum taeerdoUm^ to compel constant attention to the duties 
of the priesthood. 

XXXI. FUoHimea was the name giyen to the wilto of the DiaHa. 
And as her assistance was essential in the performance of certain 
ordinances, a dlTorce was not permitted ; and if she died, the Dia- 
lis was obliged to resign. Nor could he marry a second time. 

XXXII. The Salii were priests of Mars Gradinu, and were said 
to haye been instituted by Numa. They were twelve in number, 
chosen from the patricians even in the latest times, and formed an 
ecclesiastical corporation.' THey had the care of the twelve An- 
cilia, which were kept in the temple of Mars on the Palatine Hill, 
whence these priests were sometimes called Salii Palatini, to dis- 
tinguish them from the other Sa/it whom we shall presently mention. 

XXXI II. The ArteUia* were made of bronze. The original anciU 
was found, according to tradition, in the palace of Numa ; and as 
no human hand had brought it there, it was concluded that it had 
been sent from heaven. At the same time, the haruspices declared 
that the Roman state would endure so long as this shield remained 
at Rome. To secure its preservation in the city, Numa ordered 
eleven other shields, exactly like it, to be made by the armorer, 
Mamurius Veturius. Some modern writers, however, suppose the 
name Mamurius Veturius to be only another appellation for Mars. 

XXXIY. The distinguishing dress of the Salii was an embroid- 
ered tunic bound with a brazen belt, the trabea, or toga ornamented 
with horizontal purple stripes, and the Apex, a cap also worn by the 
FUanintB, Each had a sword by his side, and in his right hand a 
spear or staff.* The festival of Mars was celebrated by the Salii 
on the first of March, and for several successive days, on which 
occasion they were accustomed to go through the city in their offi- 
cial dress, carrying the aneilia in their left hands or suspended from 
their shoulders, and at the same time singing and dancing, whence 
comes their name. In the dance they struck the shields with rods, 

I Lio^ ▼., ss. 
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80 as to keep time with their voices and with the movemeats of the 
daDce.^ 

XXXV. The BODgs or hymns which they aaog on this occasion^ 
were eaUed AtMrnenUtf AssameniOt or AxarngfUa, and were chiefly in 
praise of Mamnrius Vetnriua. The praises of the gods were also 
celebrated in the songs of the Salii. In later times, these songs 
were scarcely understood eyen by the priests themselves.* At the 
condnsion of the festival, the Salii were accustomed to partake of a 
splendid entertainment in the temple of Mars, which was proverbial 
for its excellence.* 

XXXVI. Tulltts Hostilius established another college of SaUi, in 
fulfillment of a vow which he made in a war with the Sabines. 
These Salii were also twelve in number, chosen from the patricians, 
and appear to have been dedicated to the service of Quiriuus. They 
were called the SalU CcUim, AgonaUa or Agotunses,* 

The shape of the AneiU is exhibited in the annexed cut. It illus- 
trates the accounts of the ancient writers that the form of the shield 
was oval, but with the two sides receding inward with an even curv- 
ature, and so as to make it broader at the ends than in the middle. 
At the top is represented one of the rods with which the Salii were 
aceustom«d to beat the shield in their dance. The persons engaged 
in carrying these amiHa on their shoulders are probably servants of 
the SaUi. 
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LT7FSKCX. 

XXXviI. The LuperH were the priesto of the god Lat>ereu8. 
They foimed a college, the members of which were originally youths 
of patrician ftumiUes, and which was said to have been instituted by 
HomiilaB and Remus. The college was divided into two classes, 
tbe one called Fabii or FtUnani, and the other QwinctUit or Quinetil- 
igm.^ The office was not for life, bat how long it lasted is not 
known. Julius Caesar added to the two classes of the college a 
third, with the name of Julii or Jaliaai, and made Antonlus their high 
priest. He also assigned to them certain revenues, which were, 
lKiw«ver, afterward withdrawn from them. 

XXXVIII. Tbe festival of Lupercns, who was regarded as the god 
of fertility, was called Luperealia. It was celebrated every year on 
the fifteenth of February in the Lupercal, where Romulus and Re- 
mus were said to have been nurtured by the she- wolf. The place 
contained an altar and a grove sacred to the god Lupercns.* On 
this festival tbe Luperci ran up and down the streets naked, having 
only a girdle of goats' skins round their waists, and thongs of the 
same in their hands, with which they struck those whom they met, 
particularly married women, who were thence supposed to be reu- 
dered prolific' 

OALLI. 

XXXIX. The GaUi were the priests of Cybele, whose worship 
was introduced at Rome from Phtygta.* In their wild, enthusiastic, 
and boisterous rites they resembled the Gorybantes.* They seem 
to have been lUways chosen from a poor and despised class of peo- 
ple, for, while no other priests were allowed to beg, the Galli were 
allowed to do so on certain days. The chief priest among them 
was called ArekigtUius.* 



CHAPTER XIX. 

SnVANTfl OF TBS FBISSTS. — FBAYEH8 AND TOWS. 8ACKIFICES. — VABI- 

OaS S0LBMNITIB8. — PUBLIC FESTIVALS. DIVISION Or DAYS. 

SEBVARTS OF THB PBIBSTS. 

I. The Servants of the priests were as follows : 1. Those who took 
care of the temples were called JE7(£tVut, residing in the temple itself, 
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or near to it. Tbey acted also as cioeront to those persons who 
wiahed to see these sacred edifices.^ — 2. The Popa and Vieiimani 
killed the victims, and were of the lowest class. When about to 
kill the victim, the Popa asked the priest, Agone 1 whereopon the 
priest answered, Hoe age.* — 3. The Camilli and Camilla were free- 
born boys and girls, who served the priests. The boy who served 
the Flamen DialtM was called Flatnimiu Camillus.* There were also 
varioas kinds of musicians, such as Tibiemet, Tubicines, Fididnet ; 
for all festivals were accompanied by music. Among the Etrurians 
they were called Subulonet. Tbey lived together very luxuriously 
at the public expense, and hence Plautus has tibicinum more vivere 
for ** to live extravagantly.'* When they were deprived of these 
benefits (A.U.C 436), they left the city ; but as their place could 
not be supplied, they were recalled, and received permission to cel- 
ebrate a festival called Quinquatrtu Minutcula, or QuinquairuM Mi* 
noret, in honor of Minerva,* the patroness of those who played on 
wind instruments. This festival was celebrated on the Ides (13th) 
of June, and on this occasion the tibicines went through the city in 
procession to the temple of the goddess. We may also mention 
among the servants of the priests the CalatcreM^ or messengers, who 
called the priests ; the PracontMt who ordered silence during the 
sacrifice, calling out Fatete Unguis ; the Fictoret, who prepared the 
victim i and the CtUlrarius, who slaughtered it. 

PRATBR8 AND V0W8. 

. II. No act of religious worship was perfonned without prayer. 
The words used were thought of the greatest importance, and varied 
according to the nature of the sacrifice.* Those who prayed stood 
usually with their heads covered* {capiie veUUo vel operio), looking 
tovrard the east. A priest pronounced the words before them : they 
frequently touched the altars, or the knees of the images of the gods, 
turning themselves round in a circle {in gyrum se convertehanty to- 
ward the right. Sometimes they put their right hand to their mouth 
{dextram ori admcvebant, whence adoratio), and also prostrated them- 
selves on the ground. 

III. They used with the same solemnity to offer up vows. They 
vowed temples, games, thence called Ludi Ko/tvt, sacrifices, gifts, 
a certain portion of the plunder of a city, &c. Sometimes tbey 
used to write their vows on paper or waxen tablets, to seal them 
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Op, and fasten them with wax to the knees of the images of the 
gods ; hence genua incerare deorum.^ The person who made a tow 
was said to be voti reus^ and when he obtained his wish, voti damna- 
tust bound to make good his vow.* Those who implored the aid of 
the gods sometimes used to he in their temples, as if to receive 
from them responses in their sleep.' The sick, in particular, did 
so in the temple of i£scnlapius> 

IV. Those saved from shipwreck used to hang op their garments 
in the temple of Neptune.* Soldiers, when discharged, used to sus- 
pend their arms to Mars ; gladiators their swords to Hercules ;* and 
poets, when they finished a work, the fillets of their hair to Apollo.' 

V. TkanksgvringM (gratiarum acHones) used always to he made to 
the gods for benefits received, and upon all fortunate events. When 
a general had obtained a victory, a thanksgiving (tuppHcatio) was 
decreed by the senate to be made in all the temples, and what was 
called a Lectittemmm took place, when couches were spread {lecli 
vel pulvinaria *t€meb€tniur) for the gods, as if about to feast, and 
their images taken down from their pedestals and placed upon these 
coaches round the altars, which were loaded with the richest dishes.' 
Hence ad omnia pulvinaria tacrificatum. This honor was decreed to 
Cicero for having suppressed the conspiracy of Catiline. A suppli- 
eaiion was also decreed in times of danger or public distress, when 
the women, prostrating themselves on the ground, sometimes swept 
the temples with their hair. The LecttMiemium was first introduced 
in the time of a pestilence, A.U.C. 356. 

SACRIFICES. 

VI. Sacrifices or offerings formed the chief part of the worship 
of the ancients. They were partly signs of gratitude, partly a 
means of propitiating the gods, and partly also intended to induce 
the deity to bestow some favor upon the sacrificer, or upon those 
on whose behalf the sacrifice was offered. 

VIL Iq sacrifices it was requisite that those who offered them 
should come chaste and pore ; that they should bathe themselves ; 
be dressed in white robes, and crowned with the leaves of that tree 
which was thought most acceptable to the god whom they worship- 
ped. Sometimes also in the garb of suppliants with dishevelled hair, 
loose robes, and barefooted. Vows and prayers were always made 
before the sacrifice. 
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VIII. All sacrifices may be divided into Bloody and Unbloody Sao- 
rifices. 

IX. Bloody SacrijUe». Traces of human sacrifices are found in 
early Roman history. One of these is the symbolic sacrifice of 
human figures made of rushes, at the Lemaralia, or festival for the 
souls of the departed, which was celebrated at Rome every year in 
the month of May. A second class of bloody sacrifices were those 
of animals of various kinds, according to the nature and character 
of the divinity. In early times, it appears to have been the general 
custom to bum the whole victim, and the same was in some cases 
also observed in later times. But as early as the time of Homer, it 
was the almost general practice to bum only the legs inclosed in 
fat, and certain parts of the intostines, while the remaining parts 
of the victim were consumed by men at a festive meal. The gods 
delighted chiefly in the smoke arising from the burning victim, and 
the greater the number of victims, the more pleasing was the sac- 
rifice. 

X. Among both the Greeks and Romans the animals that were 
sacrificed were chiefly of the domestic kind, as bulls, cows, sheep, 
rams, lambs, goats, pigs, dogs, and horses ; and each god had his 
favorite animals which he liked best as sacrifices.^ The head of the 
victim, before it was killed, was in most cases strewed with roasted 
barley-meal mixed with salt {mola salsa). It was necessary that the 
animals to be sacrificed should be without spot and blemish, never 
yoked in the plough, and therefore they were choeen from a flook or 
herd approved by the priests, and marked with chalk, whence they 
were called by the Romans egregia, eximia^ lecta. They were 
adorned "with fillets and ribbons {infulis et mttis)^ and crowns, and 
their horns were sometimes gilt. Before the animal 'was killed, a 
bunch of hair was cut from its forehead and thrown into the fire, 
as primitia.^ 

XI. Among the Romans, the most common animal sacrifices were 
the Swnetduriliat or SolitaurUia^ already alluded to -(page 92). The 
victim, however, was in most cases not killed by the priests, as 
among the Greeks, but by a person called Popa (page 194), who strack 
the animal with a hammer before the knife was used.* The better 
part of the intestines (exta) were strewed with barley-meal, wine, 
and incense, and were burned upon the altar. Those parts of the 
animal that were bumed were called prosecta^ prosicia^ or abUgmina. 
When a sacrifice was offered to gods of rivers or of the sea, these 
parts were not burned, but thrown into the water. Respecting the 
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which the ancients made of sacrificee to learn the will of the 
gods, consult remarks under Harutptx (page 182). 

XII. Unbloody SacriJUet, Among these we may first mention li- 
hmiums. Bloody sacrifices were, usually accompanied by libations, 
as wine was poured upon them. The wine was usually poured out 
in three separate streams. Libations always accompanied a sac- 
rifice which was ofiTered in concluding a treaty with a foreign nation. 
They were also made, howerer, independently of any other sacrifice, 
ae in solemn prayers, and on many other occasions of public and 
private life, as before drinking at meals and the like. Libations 
usually consisted of unmixed wine {merum), but sometimes also of 
milk, honey, and other fluids, either pure or diluted with water. 
The libations offered to the Furies were always without wine. In- 
cense was likewise an offering which nsnally accompanied bloody 
sacrifices, but it was also burned as an offering for itself. 

XIII. A third elaas of unbloody sacrifices consisted of fruit and 
cakes. The former were mostly offered to the gods as primitut, or 
tithes of the hanrest, and as a sign of gratitude. They were some- 
times ofifbred ia their natural state, sometimes also adorned or pre- 
pared in Tarioos ways. Cakes were peculiar to the worship of cer- 
tain deities, as to that of Apollo. They were either simple cakes 
of flour, sometimes also of wax, or they were made in the shape of 
some animal, and were then offered as symbolical sacrifices in place 
of real animals, either because these could not easily be procured, 
or were too expensive fi)r the sacrifioer. 

SACRED 80LEMNITIB8. 

XIV. Among the Sacred Solemnities of the Romans we must men- 
tion the following : 1. Dedication S. Exauguratio, 3. DcffoHo. 4. 
Bxeeratio. 5. Liutratio. 6. ApotheoaiM. 

XV. By Dedieatio is meant the solemn consecration of temples, 
altars, dec. This was originally performed by the kings, afterward 
by the consuls, frequently by two magistrates appointed for the pur- 
pose, and therefore called Duumviri dedicandis templie. The senate 
previously sanctioned it, and the Pontifex Maximus was present at 
the solemnity in order to pronounce the form of dedication, which 
was followed by the acclamations of the people, by sacrifices, games, 
and banquets. Of a similar nature was conteeration (eonsecraHo)t 
only this extended to numerous and individual objects, such as 
statues, sacrificial utensils, fields, beasts, dtc., and diverted them 
from their ordinary uses. 

XVI . Exauguratio, on the other hand, wasthe act of changi ng a 
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sacred thing into a profane one, or of taking away from it the sacred 
character which it had received by inaugoratio, consecratio, or ded- 
icatio. Such an act was performed by the augurs, and nerer with- 
out consnlting the pleasure of the gods by augurium.^ 

XVII. When any one voluntarily sacrificed his life to the DH 
MaiuM either for the state or for individuals, it was termed Devoiio. 
Sometimes the Roman commanders devoted hostile armies and 
cities to the infernal gods, as, for instance, Veii, Carthage, Corinth, 
dtc. This act was termed Execratio. On the occasion, too, of any 
one's clearing himself of perjury, he generally used an oath {jura- 
mentum)i long held to 1)e a most sacred obligation among the Ro- 
mans, in doing which the altar of the god by whom any one swore 
was laid hold of, whence jurare aram, tacta sacra. Festus quotes 
the following form of swearing by Jupiter, the party holding a flint- 
stone in his hand at the time : " Si Mciens fallo, turn me DiespUer^ 
Moha urbe arcequtf bonis ejiciat, ut ego haneiapidem,* 

XVIII. Lustratio consisted in sacrificing a victim which had been 
led around the object or place to be purified, with the intention both 
of appeasing and imploring the god, and was done either publicly or 
privately. Lustrations were those of the people, of the city, of fields 
{ambarvaliat page 188), of villages, of an army, of a fleet, &c. 

XIX. Apotheosis (dwodiuotc) was the enrollment of a mortal among 
the gods. Among the Romans it properly signified the elevation 
of a deceased emperor to divine honors. This apotheosis of an 
emperor was usually called conseeratio^ and the emperor who re- 
ceived the honor was usually said in deorum numerum referri or 
consecrarii and whenever he is spoken of after his death, the title 
of divus is prefixed to his name. The funeral pile, on which the 
body of tl^e deceased emperor was burned, was constructed of sev- 
eral stories, in the form of chambers, rising one above the other, and 
in the highest an eagle was placed, which was let loose as the fire 
began to burn, and was supposed to carry the soul of the emperor 
from earth to heaven.' 

PUBLIC FI8TIVAL8. 

XX. The Public Festivals or F«rt<E, of which there was a very 
great number, were divided into stativa, coneeptiva, and imperative. 
The Feria Stativa were those which were held regularly, and on 
certain days marked in the calendar. The Feria Coneeptiva were 

1 Li0.t L, 55 ; ▼., 54 ; iXrayt., ill, p. 302, ed. SjfWvrg. ; Cato^ op. FeaL, «. v. Nequi- 
Hum. 
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thooe that weie held every year, but not on certain or fixed days, 
the time being every year appointed by the magistrates or priests. 
The Ferut Imperativa were those which were held on certain emer- 
gencies, at the command of the consols, praetors, or of a dictator. 

XXI. The manner in which all pablic/srus were kept bears great 
analogy to the observance of oar Sunday. The people visited the 
temples of the gods, and offered up their prayers and sacrifices. 
The most serious and solemn seem to have been iheferia mpero' 
tiwtf but all the others were generally attended with rejoicings and 
feasting. All kinds of business, especially law-suits, were suspend- 
ed during the public feruB, as they were considered to pollute the 
sacred season. 

XXII. The stated festivals were chiefly the following : 

In January .• 1. The AganaHOf in honor o{ Janxui, on the 9th ; and also 
on the 21 Bt of May.' — ^S. Carmenialiot in honor of Garments, the mother 
CRf Evander, on the llth.3 This was only a half-holiday. — 3. On the 13th 
(the Idea) a wether was sacrificed to Japiter.' On this day also the name 
of Aagnatoa was conferred on Octavianos.* On the fint day of this 
month people oaed to wish one another health and proaperi^, and to send 
presents to their friends.* 

In February : 1. The FaunaUa, to the god Fannns, on Ae 13th.* — 8. 
Luperealia, to Lapeiena, the god of fertility, on Ae 15th. — 3. Quirinalia, 
to Romolos, on the 17th. — 4. FeraliOt to the Du Manes, on the 81st (Ovid 
says the 17th or 18th). — 5. Terminalia, to the god Tenninos, on the 33d. — 
6. Regifugium, in commemoration of the flight of King Tarqoinios, on the 
S4th. 

In March; 1. The MatronaUiOy celebrated by the matrons fiir various 
reasons, bat chiefly in memoiy of the war terminated between the Bo- 
mans and Sabines.'' Celebrated on the first day of the month, when pres- 
ents used to be given by hosbands to their wives.* — 8. Festum AneiHorum, 
on the same day, and the three following, when the aneilia were carried 
through the city in procession by the Salii, and the day ended with a sump- 
toons banquet.* — 3. LUferalia, to Bacchus, on the 18th, whdn boys who had 
completed their fifteenth year nsed to pat on the toga viriUs, or manly gown. 
— i. Quinqruatrus or Quinqualria, in honor of Minerva, on the 19th, at 
fint only ibr one day, but afterward for five, whence the festival got its 
name.^* At this time boys bnnight presents to their masters called Af»»- 
ervalia. 

In April: 1. The Megalesia or Megalensia^ to Cybele, the great mother 
of the gods, on the 4th or 5th, and accompanied with games. These games, 
however, were purely scenic, and not those of the circas. Foar of the 
extant plays of Terence were performed at this festivaL-— 9. Paiilia, to 

1 Ooid, FatL, U 318, segq. * Id. A., 461. * Id. ib., 588. * Id. ih., 590. 
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P«1Mi the divinity of shepheidii on the SUt (page 1 ). — 3. FloraHa, U> 
Flora, begun on the S8th, and continued to the 3d of May.^ 

In May: 1. The cacred ritea of the Bona Deo, on the lit of the month, 
performed by the Vestal Virgins and by women only, in the house of the 
consols and pretors.' — 2. CompUalia, on the 2d, to the Laret CompiUUes, 
to whom sacrifices were offered at places where two or more ways met. 
— 3. LemuriOf on the 9th, to the Lemuret. Saored rites were performed to 
them for three nights, not successively, but alternately. On the ISA Uiwe 
were Circensian games in honor of Mara Ultor. On the latfa, the festival 
of merchants (Jettum mereatorum), when they offered up prayen and 
sacred rites to Mercuiy. — 6. Vuieatudia, on the 23d, to Vulcan, called Tu- 
biluitria, becaose then the sacred trumpets were purified.' 

In June: 1. Vestalia, on the 9th, to Vesta. On this day Crassus was 
defeated and slain.* — 2. Matralia, on the 1 1 th, to Mother Matuta, Ice. With 
the festivals of Jane the six books of Ovid, called Feuti, end ; the other 
six are lost 

In July : 1. The festival of FemdU Fortune^ on Ihe 4tfa, in memory of 
Coriolanus withdrawing his army fiom the city.* — 2. The Ludi ApoUina- 
nes,* on the 6di. The games connected with the celebration were held in 
the Circus Maximus.— 3. The birth-day of Julius Csisar, on the 12th.->^. 
On the 16th was the Dies AUiensis, or diet ater et fune§lu»^ on which the 
Romans were defeated by the Gauls.'' — 5. Neptundlia, on die 33d, in honor 
of Neptune. 

In August : 1. The festival of Diana, on the 13th, or Ides ; and also the 
anniversary of the birth of King Tallios, on which occasion masters serred 
their slaves as at the Batomalia. — Z. Vinalia. There were two festivals 
of this name, the Vinalia V'rb€ma and the Vinalia RusHea, The former 
was celebrated on Ae 23d of April, when the wine-casks which had been 
filled the preceding automn were opened for the first time, and Ae wine 
tasted. The rustic Vinalia fell on the 19th of August, and was the day <» 
which the vintage was opened, and a libation of new wine was made to 
Jupiter and Venus.* — 3. CansualiOf on the 18tb, in honor of Ccmnw, the god 
of counsel, or of Equestrian Neptune, at which the Sabine women were 
carried off by the Romans.* 

xn September: 1. Ludi Magni or Romam, on the 4th, in honor of the 
great deities Jnpiter, Juno, and Minerva, for the safety of the city. — ^8. 
MedUrinaUett on the 30th, to Meditrina, the goddess of curing or healing 
(mcdendi)f when they first drank new wine. 

In October : 1. AugustaUa, or Ludi AugusUdes, on the ISth, to celebrate 
the return of Augustus at the conclusion of his wan. — 2. FaunaUa, on the 
13th. — 3. On the 15th, or Ides, a horse was sacrificed, called Equus Oetobris, 
because Troy was supposed to have been taken in this month by the 
wooden horse. 

In November: 1. Epulum Jovis, a sacred feast on the IStfa.— 2. On the 
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97ihw flMrad xitM w«TO iMifonnad OD loooiiiit of two Oraekfl and two Gwils, 
a man and woman of each, who were beried alive in the ox-market.^ 

In Deetmber: 1. Faunalia, on the 5th, or nonea.* — ^2. Saturnalia, or fee- 
tiTal of Satom, ah«ady deicribed. — 3. Laurenlinalia or LartnUtlia^ on the 
23d, in honor of Acca Laorentia, the wife of Faaatalna, and none of Bom- 
nlna. 

^Xin. The Feria Coneeptiva were the following : 

1. Ferim Laltjut, or Latin Hotidayi, laid to have been inatitnted by the 
last Tarqnin, in commemoration of the alliance between the Romans and 
Latina. The festival, however, was in tnith of much higher antiqaify.' It 
was a festival of the whole Latin nation, celebrated on the Alban Mount; 
and all that the laatTarqoin did was to convert the original Latin festival 
into a Soman one, and to make it the means of haltowing and cementing 
the alliance between the two nations. Belbre the onion, the chief magis- 
trate of the Latina presided at this festival; bat Tarqnin now asanmed 
thin distinction, which, sabseqnently, after the destruction of the Latin 
ooounonwealtii, remained with the chief magistrates of Eome.* Japiter 
Latiaris was worshipped mi this occasion. As the Feria Latina belonged 
to the Conceptivit, the time of their celebration greatly depended on the 
state of affairs at Borne, since the consuls were never allowed to take 
the field until they had held the Feria Latirut. Hence this festival be- 
came a great engine in the hands of the magistrates, who bad to appoint 
the time of its celebration, and was often made to subserve political pur- 
poses* These Ferw lasted six days. 

2. Paganalia, celebrated in the different pagi, Sach pagu* had its own 
■acred rites, and an annual festival called Paganalia (page 32). 

XXIV. Ferut Imperative were celebrated when it was said to 
haTe rained stones, or for expiating other prodigies ; as also on ac- 
count of a victory, a jiwti/wm, or cessation from public business on 
account of some public calamity, as a dangerous war, the death of 
ai| emperor, dtc. 

DlVIsroif OF DATS. 

XXV. All the days of the year were, according to different points 
of yiew, divided by the Romans into dilierent classes. For the pur- 
pose of the administration of justice, all days were divided into dJict 
fasti and diet nefasti. 

XXVL Diet Fatti were the days on which the pretor was al- 
lowed to administer justice in the public courts. They derived their 
name from fart {quod tit diehtt hoc tria verba fan lieebat, do, dieo, 
addicOf page 82). On some of the diet fatti comitia could be held, 
but not on all* The regular diet fatti were marked in the Roman 
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calendar by the letter F, and their namber in the coarse of the year 
was thirty-eighth 

XXVII. Dies Nefasti, on the other hand, were days on which 
neither courts of jastice nor comitia were allowed to be held, and 
which were dedicated to other purposes.* The term diet nefatti^ 
which originally had nothing to do with religion, but simply indi« 
cated days on which no courts were to be held, was in subsequent 
times applied to religious days in general, as dies nefoMti were mostly 
dedicated to the worship of the gods.* 

XXVIII. Diet Intercisi were those on which the pretor might 
hold his oourts, but not at all hoars, so that sometimes one half of 
such a day was fastust and the other half was nefattuM. Their nam- 
ber was sixty-five in the year. 

XXIX. In a religious point of riew, all days of the year were 
either dies fesii or dies froftslx^ or dies intercisi. According to the 
definition given by Macrobius, diesfesti were dedicated to the gods, 
and spent with sacrifices, repasts, games, and other solemnities ; 
dies pro/esti, on the other hand, belonged to men for the administra- 
tion of their private and public affairs. 

XXX. Dies Profesti were either dies fasti or dies comiiiales, that 
is, days on which the comitia were held ; or dies comperendini, that 
is, days to which any action was allowed to be transferred ; or dies 
siati, that is, days set apart for causes between Roman citizens and 
foreigners ; or dies proelialest that is, days on which religion did not 
forbid the commencement of a war. 



CHAPTER XX. 

ROMAN GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 
mviflioic or oimm.— ludi oibcensbb. — cibcus miximus. — shows or 

OLADIATOS8. — AMPHlTHElTBBa. — LUDI SJBCULABB8. 

I. Games among the Romans constituted a part of religious wor- 
ship. All games were divided into two classes, ludi circenses, or 
those held in the circus, and ludi scenici, or those held in the the- 
atre. The latter were mostly theatrical representations, with their 
Tarious modifications. 

II. Another division of games was into ludi staii, or stated games ; 
ludi imperatiti, or those celebrated on particular emergencies or ex- 
traordinary occas ions ; and ludi votivi, or games celebrated in fulfill- 
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meot of some vow made by generals in war. This latter division 
was analogoas to that of tbe/en« (page 198). 

III. The most famous games were those celebrated in the Ctr«ii« 
MaxmnUf and henoe called ludi Cirun»es, We will give a brief 
sketch of these. 



LUDI CIBCBN8S8. 

IV. The ImH CiruHses, or Ciroensiaa Games, were iastitnted by 
Romnlos, as is said, when he wished to attract the Sabine popola- 
tion to Home for the purpose of procuring consorts for his people,^ 
and were celebrated in honor of the god Consos, or Neptnnus Eques- 
trie, from whom thej were styled Connudes.^ But after the con- 
atmction of the Circus MaximuM by Tarqninins Priscus, they were 
called indiscriminately Cireenses,^ Romani, or Magni.* 

Y. The Circus Maximus was built by Tarquinius Priscus,* and 
afterward, at different times, magnificently adorned. The appella- 
tion of Circus Maximus, however, was not given to it until a sub- 
sequent period, when it was used for distinction' sake from the Cir- 
cos FUminiuSt and other similar buildings, which it surpassed in 
extent and splendor, and hence it is often spoken of as ih§ Circus, 
without any distinguishing epithet. 

VI. The Circus Maximus lay between the Palatine and Aventine 
Hills, and was of an oblong form, terminating in a semicircle at one 
extremity, and inclosed at the opposite end by a pile of buildings 
called oppidum or " the town." The length of it, in the time of Ju- 
lius Caesar, was three stadiat or one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty feet, and the breadth one stadium,* There were rows of 
seats all around, rising one above another, the lowest of stone and 
the highest of wood. The numbers which it was capable of con- 
taining are computed by Dionysius^ at one hundred and fifty thou« 
sand, by Pliny* at two hundred and sixty thousand, and by P. Vic- 
tor* at three hundred and eighty-five thousand ; all of which are 
probably correct, but have reference to difierent periods of its his- 
tory. Its circumference was a mile. As it was also used for hunt* 
ing wild beasts, Julius Cesar drew a canal, called Eurijnts^^* ten feet 
wide, at the bottom of the podium, or parapet erected in front of 
the lowest range of spectators, in order to insure additional protec- 
tion. As the seats were hard and high, the women made use of a 
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eoahioQ (puhnnusyt and a footstool {tcaaummt teoMlumy At firat 
the spectators sat promiscaously ; but ander the emperora, when it 
became necessary to give an adventitious rank to the npper classes 
by privileges and distinctions, Augustas first, then CUuidins, and 
finally Nero and Domitian, separated the senators and eqnites finom 
the common people.* 

VII. In the centre of the area was a low wall, nmning length- 
ways down the coarse, which, from its resemblance to the posi- 
tion of the dorsal bone in the human frame, was termed spinal At 
each extremity of this wall were placed upon a base three wooden 
cylinders of a conical shape, called meta, or " the goals.'' On the 
wail, near one end, were two columns supporting a marble slab, on 
which were seven conical balls, called from their resembUnce om* 
or " eggs." Their use was to enable the spectator to count the 
number of rounds which had been run, the rounds being seven in 
number, and one of the ova being pot op after each round was end- 
ed, according to Cassiodorus ;* or taken down, according to Yarro.* 
The egg was adopted for this purpose in honor of Castor and Pol- 
lux.* At the other end of the wall or spina were two similar ooi- 
umns, with a slab, sustaining seven dolphins {delpkifuty These^ 
however, do not appear to have been intended to be removed, but 
were only placed there as corresponding ornaments to the mo. The 
figure of the dolphin was selected in honor of Neptune.^ Besides 
these, the spina was decorated with many other objects, such as 
obelisks, statues, altars, and temples, which do not, however, ap- 
pear to have had any fixed locality. 

VIII. At the extremity of the circus, opposite the senuctreular 
end, were placed the stalls for the horses and chariots, commonly 
called careeres, but more anciently the whole line of building at this 
end of the circus was termed Oppidum, because with its gates and 
towers it resembled the walls of a town.* The nnmber of cstvctm 
is supposed to have been usually twelve. They were vaolts, dosed 
in front by gates of open woodwork {eancelU), which were opened 
simultaneously upon the signal being given. There were five en- 
trances to the circus, one of which, in the centre of the coivcrer, was 
oalled porta pompa^ because it was the one through whidi the Cir* 
ceusian procession entered. 

IX. At the entrance of the course were two small pedestals {her- 
mu/t) on each side of the podium, to which was attached a chalked 
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rape (atta /mm),' for Uw pnipoM of roikiDg tbe sUit fair, pneimttf 
am IB praciiced at Rome for Uw hone-neea daiiDg CarDiraL TbM, 
wbeo Ibo doora of tba carcvt* nero thrown open, if boj of the 
hocMa nMhed out b«fora the otben, itiey wen brought op bj this 
rape, wtU tbe «b«^ w«ra fairlj abieaat, when il was looaened Crom 
one aide, and all poured into th* ooime at once. This line was 
al*o oalled calx and enfo.* Hie NMte Berred mtl; to regnlate tho 
tuminga of the oonne ; the alb» hutm anawered lo the aUrtiag and 
wianiDg poat of modem daja.* 

OrttM Cirew lf«nnnu acareelr a Testige now rwuioa ; btttlUa 
loM U fonnnalalj aopplied bj the remaina 
of a Binall ctrciu on the Appiin Way, the 
gnwnd plan of which ia in a atate of oonaid- 
eiable praaerratioD. It ia repreaented ia 
ibe annexed cnt, and maj be taken as a 
nwM of all oUten. 

A. jL Ssitt of tba •pectUon. 




IL H. N. O. The oIlHr sntruM*. 

J. K. I^rmudi and Attia Ifuo. 

JL The Ciioaniiaa QMaea {ImU Cirun- 
au) embnced lU diSbtmt kinda otguam, 
namely, l. CoMtrs; 9. Lcdc* Tioiji; 9. 
Pdsiia EqiTBiTiis ar PaDarrais ; 4. Ca>- 
VAMSH OYiancnx ; 6. Vhutio ; 6. NAtrai- 

t- CaianB, the neea. Tba ehwiot nan- 
titj eoploTed in the ciraaa waa dmni by 
two or fenr boraee, aad beooe was either 
bigA or fttiutr^a. The aaual number of 
diariota which ataitsd for each nee waa 
fcor. The drivers (auriga, tgilaloret) were 
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also divided into foar companies, each distinguished by a diffeient 
color, to represent the four seasons of the year, and called afaeHo .-^ 
thuBfaetio prastna, the green, represented the spring ; faetio russata, 
red, the summer ; facHo venita, azure, the autumn ; and faeiio alba 
or albatd, white, the winter.* Originally there were but two fac- 
tions, albata and russata, and consequently only two chariots started 
at each race.* The driYer stood in his car within the reins, which 
went round his back. This enabled him to throw all his weight 
against the horses, by leaning backward, but it greatly enhanced his 
danger in case of an upset. To avoid this peril, a sort of knife or 
bill-hook was carried at tbe waist, for the purpose of cutting the 
reins in a case of emergency. 

When all was ready, the doors of the carcertt were thrown open, 
and the chariots were formed abreast of the aJha linea by men called 
tnoratores from their duty. The signal for the start was then gi^en 
by the persons who presided at tbe games, sometimes by sound of 
trumpet,* or more usually by letting fall a napkin {mappa),^ whence 
the Circensian games are called sptetaeula mappa.* The alha tinea 
was then cast off, and the race commenced, the extent of which 
was seven times round the spina,^ keeping it always on the left.* A 
course of seven circuits was termed unus mwust and twenty-five 
was tbe number of races run in each day, the last of which was called 
mu9u* itrariuM, because in early times tbe expense of it was defrayed 
by a collection of money {as) made among the people.* The victor 
descended from his car at the conclusion of the race, and ascended 
tbe iptno, where he received his reward (ftrainum, from tbe Greek 
ppa6eiotf), which consisted in a considerable sum of money." The 
horse-racing followed the same rules as the chariots. 

The enthusiasm of tbe Romans for these races exceeded aU 
bounds. Lists of the horses (libella), with their names and colors, 
and the names of the drivers, were handed about, and heavy bets 
made upon each faction ; and sometimes the contests between two 
parties broke out into open violence and bloody quarrels, until at 
last the disputes which had originated in the circus had nearly lost 
the Emperor Justinian his crown. 

2. LuDus Troj^. This was a sort of sham-fight, said to have 
been invented by^neas. It was performed by young men of rank 
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on horaebaok, and often exhibited by the emperon.^ It is described 
bj Virgil." 

3. PfTGNA Equbstbis bt pBOBtTBis, 8 representation of a battle ; 
upon which occasion a camp was formed in the circus.* 

4. Cbbtambn Gtmnicum. This comprehended fiye different kinds 
of contests, and was hence called also Quinquertium. These five 
were running (curms), leaping {taUuM)^ boxing (pugiUUus), and throw- 
ing the qnoit {disci jaetus). The discus was a circular plate of 
atone* or metal,* made for throwing to a distance, as an exercise 
of strength and dexterity. The individuals who contended in the 
public games of the Greeks and Romans for prizes (d^Xo) were 
hence called Atklekt (d^Xt/roO- The name was, in the later period 
of Grecian history and among the Romans, properly confined to 
those persons who entirely devoted themselves to a course of traui- 
ing which might fit them to excel in such contests, and who, in 
fact, made athletic exercises their profession. Athlete were first 
introduced at Rome B.C. 185, in the games exhibited by M. Fulvius, 
on the conclusion of the iEtolian war.* Under the Roman emperors, 
and especially under Nero, who was passionately fond of the Gre- 
cian games, the number of athlete increased greatly in Italy, Greece, 
and Asia Minor. 

5. Vbnatio. This was an exhibition of wild beasts, which fought 
with one another and with men. The persons who fought witb tde 
beasts were either condemned criminals or captives, or else individ- 
uals who did so for the sake of pay, and were trained for the pur- 
pose. The Romans were as passionately fond of this entertain- 
ment as of the exhibition of gladiators, and during the latter days 
of the republic, and under the empire, an immense variety of ani- 
mals was collected from all parts of the Roman world for the grati- 
fication of the people, and many thousands were frequently slain at 
one time. The veruuiones seem to have been at first confined to the 
Ludi Cireentesy but during the later times of the republic, and under 
the empire, they were frequently exhibited on the celebration of tri- 
umphs, and on many other occasions, with the view of pleasing the 
people. Julius Cssar first built a wooden amphitheatre for the ex- 
hibition of wild beasts, and others were subsequently erected. 

6. NAUMAcmA. This was the name given to the representation 
of a sea-fight among the Romans, and also the place where such 
engagements took place. These fights were sometimes exhibited 
in the circus or amphitheatre, sufiicient water being introduced to 
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float 0hip9, but more generally in baUdinge especially devoted te this 
purpose. The combatants in these sea-fights, called Naumacktanif^ 
were usually captives,* or oriminals condemned to death,* who foogbt, 
as ID gladiatorial combats, until one party was killed, unless preserv- 
ed by the clemency of the emperor. In the sea-fight exhibited by 
Titus there were three thousand men engaged,* and in that exhib- 
ited by Domitian the ships were almost equal in number to two real 
fleets.* 

8H0W8 OF 0LADIAT0R8. 

XI. The GUdiai&ruil Shows or Games (LimU Gkidiatom) were 
usually termed itfunero, in reference either to the people, for whose 
gratiJieaHon they were exhibited, or him in whose honor they were 
celebrated. They are said to have been first exhibited by the Etru- 
rians, and to have had their origin from the custom of killing slaves 
and captives at the funeral pyres of the deceased. The person who 
gave these exhibitions {edebat) was called by the Romans eilitor, 
mumratoTf or dominusy and he was honored during the day of cele- 
bration, if a private person, with the official insignia of a magie* 
trate.* 

XII. Gladiators were first exhibited at Rome in B.C. 264, in the 
Forum Boarium, by Marcus and Decimus Brutus, at the funeral of 
their father.' They were at first confined to public funerals, but 
afterward gladiatora fought at the funerals of most persons of con- 
sequence, aud even at those of women.* Combats of gladiatora 
were also exhibited at entertainments^ and especially at public fes- 
tivals by the sediles and other magistrates, who sometimes exhibited 
immense numbers, with the view of pleasing the people.* Under 
the empire the passion of the Romans for this amusement rose to 
its greatest height, and the number of gladiatora who fought on 
some occasions appeare almost incredible. After Trajan's triumph 
over the Dacians, there were more than ten thousand exhibited.^* 

XIII. Gladiators consisted either of captives," slaves,^* and con- 
demned malefactore, or of free-born citizens, who fought voluntarily. 
Freemen, who became gladiatora for hire, were called oHctantH,^* 
and their hire attctoramenium or giaduuorium^^ Even under the re-*' 
pub lic free-born citizens foa ght as gladiators, but they appear to 
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have belQBged only to the lower oiden. Under the emiiire, hoireTer» 
both kaigbts and senators fought in the arena,' and even women.* 

XIV. GJadiators were kepi ia schools {ludi), where they were 
trained by persons eaUed isiiifte.* The whole body of gladiators 
under one lanista was frequently eaUed famUm, They sometimes 
were the property oi the ianiMia, who let them out to persons who 
wished to exhibit a show of gladiators ; but at ether times they be- 
longed to citiiens, who kept them for the purpose of exhibition, end 
engaged lantMUt to instruct them. Thus we read of the bidmM JEmiU 
ius at Rome,^ and of Caesar's ludut at Capua.* The gladiators 
fought in these Imdi with wooden swords, called tiuUm.* Great at- 
tention was paid to their diet, in order to increase the strength of 
their bodies. 

XY. Gladiators were sometimes exhibited at the funeral pyre, 
aad sometimes in the Fomm, but more frequently in the amphi- 
theatre (page 918). The person who was to exhibit a show of 
gladiators published, some days before the exhihitiooi bills (libelU) 
containing the number, and frequently the names of those who were 
to fight' When the day came, they were led along the arena in 
procession, and matched by pails ;* and their swords were exam- 
ined by the editor to see if they were sufficiently sharp.* At first 
there was a kind of sham* battle called prmluho, in which they fought 
with wooden swords, or the like,'* and aflerward, at the sound of a 
trumpet, the real combat began. When a gladiator was wounded, 
the people called out habei or hoe habei ; and the one who was van- 
quished lowered his anna in token of submission. His fate, how- 
ever, depended upon the people, who pressed down their thumbs if 
they wished hnn to be sayed, but turned them up if they wished 
him to be killed," and ordered him to receive the sword {ferrum r«- 
eipere), which gladiators usually did with the greatest firmness.'* 
If the life of a vanquished gladiator was spared, he obtained his die- 
charge for that day, which wan called mUoio ,*'* and hence, in an ex- 
hibition of gladiators, sine mieeione,^* the lives of the conquered were 
noTcr spared. This kind of exhibition, howcTer, was forbidden by 
Augustus.'* 
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XVI. Palms were usaaUygmn to the ▼ictorionsgladiatoiB.^ Old 
gladiatore, and sometimes those who had ooly foagbt for a shoit 
time, were diybarged from the service by the edUort at the request 
of the people, who presented each of them with a rudig or woodea 
sword, whence those who were discharged were called Ruduuii.* 

Gladiators were divided iDtojfiifierent classes, according to their 
arms and different modes of fighting, or other circnmstances. The 
names of the most important of these classes are here given in al- 
phabetical order : 

Andabata. These wore helmets without any aperture for the 
eyes, so that they were obliged to fight blindfolded, and thus ex- 
cited the mirth of the spectators.' 

Catervarii. This was the name given to gladiators when they did 
not fight in pairs, but when several fought together.* 

Ea»edarii. These fought from chariots like the Gauls and Britons. 
The e»sedum of the Gauls, Britons, and also the Germans, was a 
very strongly-built war car, open before instead of behind, and had 
a wide pole, so that the owner was able, whenever he pleased, to 
run along the pole, and even to raise himself upon the yoke, and 
then to retreat with the greatest speed into the body of the car, 
which was driven with extraordinary swiftness and skill. 

Hoplcmachu Those who fought in a complete suit of armor.' 

Meridiani, Those who fought in the middle of the day, after 
combats with wild beasts had taken place in the morning. They 
were very slightly armed.' 

MirmiUones, These are said to have been so called from their 
having the image of a fish (nurmyr, iMp/wpoc) on their helmets. 
Their arms were like those of the Gauls, whence we find that they 
were also called GalU. They were usually matched with the Reti- 
arii or Thracians.^ 

Provoeatoret, These fought with the Samniief,^ but we do not 
know any thing respecting them except the name. 

Eetiarii. These carried only a three-pointed lance called tridens 
or futdndj and a net {rete), which they endeavored to throw over 
their adversaries, and then attacked them with the fuMcnw while 
they were entangled. The retiarius was dressed in a short tonic, 
and wore nothing on his head. If he missed his aim in throwing 
the net, he betook himself to flight, and endeavored to prepare his 
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n«t for a MCODd cut, while bla ad^erur; followed him roand ihe 
aren* id order to kill him before he could make a second allempl. 
His adTeiaaij wu Qaaallj anniforor amimuJia.' Id tbe fallowing 
cot a Tcliariiu aod a tntrmi^ are engaged : the fonner has thrown 
hia net oxer the latter, and is proceeding to attack him with tba 
Jtudma. The Umala atands behind the rtttarnif. 



Saatitiiw. Tbsae were so called because Ibej were armed in the 
same way as that people, and were panicularly distioguiabed h; Ui« 
oblong leutam.' 

Secutoret. Theae are soppoaed by some writers to have been ao 
called becaose the ttattor, iu his combat with the rttiarim, punned 
the latter when he failed in aeciiriog him bj his net. Otber nritera 
Uiink that they were the same as tba ruppatUiiii,' who were glad- 
iators aubalituted for those who were wearied or killed.' 

Thratu or Threat. The; were aimed, like the Tbracians, with a 
Toaad shield or buckler, and a short awoid or dagger (tica).' Tbey 
were uaoail; matched, as alreadj stated, with the nurmlimtt. The 
jellowing cot represents a combat between two Thraciane. A l»- 
m*ta alands behind each. 
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AMPHITHEATRES. 

XVII. An Amphitheatre {Amf^heairum) was a place for the ex- 
bibitioD of publie shows of ooobatants and wild beasts, entirely 
surrounded by seats for the spectators ; whereas, in a theatre, the 
seats were arranged in a semicircle £icing the stage. The foim of 
the amphitheatre was not a circle, but invariably an ellipse. 

XVIII. The first regular amphitheatre was erected by Julius 
Cesar^ in the Campus Martins, and was made of wood. The first 
stone amphitheatre was built by Statilius Taurus, in the Campus 
Martins, at the desire of Augustus.* This was the only stone am- 
phitheatre at Rome till the time of Vespasian. One was commenced 
by Caligula, but was not continued by Claudius.' The one erected 
by Nero in the Campus Martins was only a temporary building, 
made of wood.* The amphitheatre of Statilius Taurus was burned 
in the fire of Rome in the time of Nero ;* and hence, as a new one 
was needed, Vespasian commenced the celebrated Amphitheatrum 
FlavtAnum in the middle of the city, in the valley between the Celi- 
an, the Esquiline, and the Velia, on the spot originally occupied by 
the lake or pond attached to Nero's palace. Vespasian did not tive 
to finish it. It was dedicated by Titus in A.D. 80,* but was not 
completely finished till the reign of Domitian. This immense edifice, 
which is even yet comparatively entire, covered about four acres of 
ground, and was capable of containing about eighty-seven thousand 
spectators. Sixty-four outlets (vomitoria) poured forth this immense 
multitude. It is called at the present day the ColMseum, 

XIX. The interior of an amphitheatre was divided into three parts, 
the arena, podium, and gradut. The clear open space in the centre 
of the amphitheatre was called the arena, because it was covered 
with sand or sawdust, to prevent the gladiators from slipping, and 
to absorb the blood. The size of the arena was not always the same 
in proportion to the size of the amphitheatre, but its average pro- 
portion was one third of the shorter diameter of the building. The 
arena was surrounded by a wall distinguished by the name of po- 
dium, although such appellation rather belongs to merely the upper 
part of it, forming the parapet or balcony, before the first or lower- 
most seats, nearest to the arena. The arena, therefore, was no 
more than an oval open court, surrounded by a wall about eighteen 
feet high, measuring from the ground to the top of the parapet ; a 
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height considered necessary, in order to render the spectators per* 
fectly secare from the attacks of wild beasts.^ 

XX. There were four principal entrances leading into the arena, 
two at the ends of each axis or diameter of it, to which as many 
passages led directly from the exterior of the building, besides sec- 
ondary ones, intervening between them, and oommontcating with 
the corridors beneath the seats on the podium. The wall or in- 
closare of the arena is sapposed to haye been faced with marble, 
more or less saroptaous ; besides which, there appears to have been, 
in some instances at least, a sort of network affixed to the top of 
the podium^ consisting of railing, or, rather, open trellis- work of metal. 
As a farther defence, ditches or canals, called eurijn, sometimes sor- 
Toanded the arena.* 

XXI. The term podium was also applied to the terrace or gallery 
itself, immediately above the arena, which was no wider than to be 
capable of containing two, or, at the most, three ranges of movable 
seats or chairs. This, as being by far the best sitnation for dis- 
tihctly viewing the sports in the arena, and also more commodioosly 
accessible than the seats higher up, was the place set apart for sen- 
ators and other persons of distinction, such as the ambassadors of 
foreign parts ;' and it was here, also, that the emperor himself used 
to sit, in an elevated place, called suggestus or cubieulum^ and like- 
wise the person who exhibited the games, on a place elevated like 
a pulpit or tribnnal {editoris tribunal).* 

Above the podium were the gradus, or Beftts of Uie other ipeotstors. 
divided into nueniana, or stories. The fint nutnianum, ooniifting of four- 
teen rows of stone or maii>le setts, was appropriated to the eqoectriaD 
order. The seats for the senaton and eqaites were ooTered with cosh- 
ioDs, which were first used in the time of Caligula.^ Then, after an inter- 
val or space, termed a prtecinctiOf and forming a continual landing-place 
from the several staircases in it, sncceeded the second mttnianum, where 
were the s^ats called popularia,* for the third class of spectators, or the 
populus. Behind this was the second pracinctio, bounded by a rather 
higli wall ; above whidi was the third m^tnianvm, where there were only 
wooden benches for the puUati or common people.^ The next and last di- 
vision, namely, that in Ae highest part of the batlding, ccmsisted of a col- 
onnade or gafleiy, where females were allowed to witness the spectacles 
of the amphitheatre, some parts of which were also occupied by thepul- 
htH. Each nutnianuvt was not only divided from the other by the precinc- 
tio, but was intersected at intervals by spaces for passages left between 
the seats, called tcaUt or »calaria ; and the portion between two such pas- 
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sages was called cuneus, because the space gradaally widened like a 
wedge from the podium to the top of the boilding. The cotrances to the 
seats from the outer porticoes were called vomiloria. At the very sum* 
mit was the narrow platform for the men who had to attend to tiie vda- 
rium,^ or awningc, by which the building was covered as a defence against 
the sun and rain. The open gallery at the top was the only part of the 
amphitheatre in which women were permitted to witness tbe games, ex- 
cept vestal virgins, and perhaps a few ladies of distinction and influence, 
who were suffered to share the space appropriated to the vestals. 

LUDI SiBCCLARES. 

XXII. If we were to judge from their name, these games would 
have been celebrated once in every century or scKulum ; but we do 
not find that they were celebrated with this regularity at any period 
of Roman history, and the name ludi saculares itself was never used 
during the time of the republic. They were called during this pe- 
riod ludi TarerUini, Terentini, or Taunt, while during the empire 
they were called ludi aacularet* There were various accounts re- 
specting the origin of these games, yet all agree in stating that they 
were celebrated for tbe purpose of averting from the state some 
great calamity, and that they were held in honor of Dis and Pro- 
serpina. 

XXIII. From the time of the consul Valerius Poplicola down to 
that of Augustus, the Tarentine games were held only three times, 
and again only on certain emergencies, and not at any fixed period, 
so that we must conclude that their celebration was in no way con- 
nected with certain cycles of time or »aciUa. Not long a(ler Au- 
gustus had assumed the supreme power in the republic, the Quin- 
decimviri announced that, according to their books, ludi stgeulareM 
ought to be held, and, at the same time, tried to prove, from history, 
that in former times they had not only been celebrated repeatedly, 
but almost regularly once in every century. 

XXIV. Tbe festival, however, which was now held, was in re- 
ality very different from the ancient Tarentine games ; for Dis and 
Proserpina, to whom formerly the festival belonged exclusively, 
were now the last in the list of the divinities in honor of whom the 
ludi s<Beulares were celebrated. Tbe festival took place in summer, 
and lasted for three days and three nights. On the first day, the 
games commenced in that part of the Campus Martins which had 
belonged to the last Tarqnin, from whom it derived its name Ta- 
rentum ; and sacrifices were offered to Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, 
Minerva, Venus, Apollo, Mercury, Ceres, Vulcan, Mars, Diana, 
Vesta, Hercu les, Latona, the Parcae, and to Dis and Proserpina. 
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The solemnities begao at the second hoar of the night, and the em- 
peror opened them by the river side with the sacrifice of three lambs 
to the Pares upon three altars erected for the purpose, and which 
were sprinkled with the blood of the Yictims. The lambs them- 
selves were bnmed. A temporary scene, like that of a theatre, 
was erected in the Tarentnm, and illuminated with lights and fires. 
In this scene festive hymns were sung by a chorus, and yarious 
other ceremonies, together with theatrical perfonnances, took place. 

Daring the morning of the first day the people went to the Capitol to 
olEer aoleiim sacrifices to Jupiter ; thence they retomed to the Tarentam 
to sing choruses in honor of Apollo and Diana. On the second day, the 
noblest matrons, at an hour fixed by an oracle, assembled in the Capitol, 
cyffered supplications, sang hymns to the gods, and also visited the altar 
of Juno. The emperor and the quindccimviri offered sacrifices, which bad 
been vowed before to all the great divinities. On the third day, Oreek 
snd Latin choruses were sung in the sanctuaiy of Apolb, by three times 
mne boys and maidens of great beauty, whose parents were still alive. 
Hie ot^ect of these hymns was to implore the protection of the gods fior 
all cities, towns, and officers of the empire. One of these hymns was the 
Carmen Saeulart by Horace, which was especially composed for the oc- 
casion, and adapted to the circumstances of the time. During the whole 
of the three days and nights, games of every description were carried on 
in all the circuses and theatres, and sacrifices were offered in all the tem- 
ples. 

the first celebration of the ludi $acularea in the reign of Augustas took 
place in the summer of the year B.C. 17;* the second took place in the 
reign of Claudius, A.D. 47 :' the third in the reign of Domitian, A.D. 88 ;* 
and the last in the reign of Philippus, A.D. 948, and, as was generally be- 
lieved, just one thousand yean after the building of the city.* 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
ROMAN GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. '^ 

THE DlAMA (LUDI SCKNICI). — THKATRBS. — ACT0B8. 

I. Dramatic entertainmente or stage plays {ludi seeniei) were first I 
introduced at Rome on account of a pestilence, to appease the di- ^ 
Tine wrath, B.C. 364. On thia occasion, according to Livy,* Tuscan 
players {ludiones) exhibited a sort of pantomimic dance to the music 
of a pipe, without any song accompanying their dance, and without 
regular dramatic gesticulation. The amusement became popular, 
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and was inritated by the young Romana, who improved upon the 
original entertainment by uniting with it eztemporaneooa mntnal 
raillery, oompoaed in a rude irreg:alar meaaure, a apeciea of diyer- 
aion which had been long known among the Romana at their agra- 
rian feativala under the name of Fetcentnrut, They regnlated their 
daaeea ao as to ezpreaa the aenae of the words^ Those i^o had 
an aptitude for thta sort of representation aet themselves to improve 
its form, supplanting the old Feacennine Teraea by more regnlar 
eompoaitions, which, however, had not as yet any thing like dra- 
matic unity or a regular plot, but, from the miscellaneous nature of 
the subjects introduced, were called Satura. 

II. Those who took part in these exhibitions were called KUtrio" 
fus, the term hister being an Etrurian one, answering to the Latia 
ludio.^ It waa one hundred and twenty-three years after the first 
introduction of theae acenic performaacea before the improvement 
oame in of having a regular plot This advance waa made by Liv- 
ins Andronicns, a native of Magna Greeia, io B.C. 340. His piece8> 
which were both tragediea and oomediea, were merely adaptations 
of Greek dramaa. The first imitator of the dramatic worka of An- 
dronicns was Nevius, and the most distinguished successors of 
Naevius were Plautus and Terence. 

III. Plays {fabula) among the Romans were divided into difierent 
daases. Thus, when the story and characters were Roman, they 
were called /aM« iogtAtt^ becauae the coatume waa the Roman tog^ 
When the atory and charactera were Greek, they were called /a^iij« 
paUiat^t from the Greek paUium. The fahuUt togtUa again wera 
subdivided into two claaaea, namely, the traheata and iMhemtarim, 
according as the subject was taken from high or low life. There 
was another class of plays termed prtttextata ; theae, however, wera 
not so much tragediea aa hiatorical playa. It is a mistake to repre- 
sent them as comedies. 

IV. Another species of dramatic exhibition among the Romans 
was the Mime (mtmii«), not, however, to be confounded with the 
Greek fiifioc. . The Roman mimes were imitations of foolish and 
mostly indecent oceurreneea,' and scarcely differed ih>m comedy, 
except in conaisting more of gestures and mimicry than of spoken 
dialogue. The dialogue, indeed, waa not excluded, but waa only 
interspersed in various parte of the repreaentation, while the mimic 
acting continued along with it and uninterruptedly from the begin- 
ning to the end of a piece. Mimes became, at a aubsequent period, 

1 Xfe., vlL, 2; Vol Max., ii., 4, 4; Plut^ QfuufU JUm^ p. 289, c 

• HermaMM, dtfabuU togaUt, Opuac^ roL ▼., p. 254, M^g. 
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a Yerj popular species of performance, and in the gradual march of 
impruTement lost mnch of their original grossness. The most dis- 
tinguished writers of mimes were Laberius and Publius Syrus. 

V. Panlomimes were representations by dumb show, in which the 
actors, who were called by the same name with their performances, 
namely, pantomimi, expressed every thing by dancing and gesture, 
without speaking. This representation, therefore, nearly resembled 
that of the modern ballet dancers. The pantomimic art, however, 
vas not carried to any degree of perfection until the time of Au- 
goBtas. 

THEATRll. 

YT. In the earliest times, theatres (tJieatrd) among the Romans 
were erected only of wood, and were taken down aAer the exhibi- 
tion was over. The plays of Plautus and Terence were performed 
in SHch temporary structures. A magnificent wooden theatre was 
erected by i£milius Scaurus, in his edileship, B.C. 58, capable of 
containing eighty thousand persons.' The first stone theatre, how- 
ever, was erected by Pompey, near the Campus Martius, B.C. 66.* 
Other stone theatres were subsequently erected, as the theatre of 
Marcellus, which was built by Augustus, and called aAer his nephew 
Marcellns ; and that of Baibus ; whence Suetonius uses the ex- 
pression per trina theatra* Pompey's theatre could contain forty 
thousand spectators. 

VII. In their general form the theatres of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans were said to have resembled a horse-shoe, the seats of the 
spectators being at the curved end. These seats consisted of rows, 
rising one above another, forming parts of concentric circles, and 
were divided at intervals into compartments by one or more broad 
passages, running between them and parallel with the rows. These 
passages were called by the Romans pracinctiones. In the Roman 
theatres, the rows of seats formed semicircles ; but in the Greek 
theatres, nearly three fourths of a circle. Across the rows of 
benches ran stairs, by which persons might ascend from the lowest 
to the highest. But these stairs ran in straight lines only from one 
praeinetio to another ; and the stairs in the next series of rows were 
just between the two stairs of the lower series of benches. By 
this coarse of the stairs the seats were divided into a number of 
compartments called cunei, and resembling cones fhim which the 
tops are cut off. 

VIII. The whole of the place for the spectators was in the Ro- 

I PUn^ H. N., xxxvi.. 84, 7 ; xxxir., 17.  Id. i6, xxxvi., 24. 7. 
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man theatres called cavea. Above the highest row of benches there 
rose a covered portico, which, of course, far exceeded in height the 
opposite buildings by which the stage was surrounded, and appears 
to have also contributed to increase the acoustic effect. The en- 
trances to the seats of the spectators were partly under ground, and 
led to the lowest row of benches, while the upper rows must have 
been accessible from above. 

IX. In the Greek theatres, the orchestra {opxnorpa) was a circular 
level space extending in front of the spectators, and somewhat be- 
low the lowest row of benches. But it was not a complete circle, 
one segment of it being appropriated to the stage. Here the cho- 
rus performed its evolutions and dances, for which purpose it was 
covered with boards. In the Roman theatre, on the other hand, 
the orchestra did not form more than a semicircle, the diameter of 
which formed the front line of the stage. The Roman orchestra, 
moreover, was not destined for a chorus (Latin comedies having no 
chorus, and in Latin tragedies the chorus appearing on the stage), 
hut here were the seats for the senators and other distinguished 
persons, such as foreign ambassadors, and these were called primus 
tubselliorum ordo. The whole theatre lay under the open sky ; a 
roof is nowhere mentioned. 

X. In B.C. 68, the tribune L. Roscius Otho carried a law which 
regulated the places in the theatre to be occupied by the different 
classes of Roman citizens :^ it enacted that fourteen ordines or 
rows of benches were to be assigned as seats to the equiles. Hence 
these qtuUuordecim ordine* are sometimes mentioned without any 
further addition as the ordinary seats of the equites. They were 
close behind the seats of the senators and magistrates, and thas 
consisted of the rows of benches immediately behind the orchestra. 

XI. The Stage. Steps led from each side of the orchestra to the 
stage. The rear of the stage was closed by a wall called the teena, 
from which, on each side, a wing projected which was called a para- 
tcenium. The whole depth of the stage was not very great, though 
larger id the Roman than in the Greek theatres. The whole s>pace 
from the scena to the orchestra was termed the proscenium^ and was 
what we would call the real stage. The part of it which was near- 
est the orchestra, and where the actors stood when they spoke, was 
the pulpitunit and was, of course, raised above the level of the or- 
chestra. The scena represented a suitable back-ground, or the lo- 
cality in which the action was going on. Before the play began it 
was covered with a curtain called in Latin aulcui or siparium. When 
the play began this curtain was let down, and was rolled up on a 

1 Lh^ EpU., 99 ; Akoh^ ad Cornel, p. 78, ed. Ordli. 
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roller uodemeath the stage. The ftotcmmm and pKlpiAim were 
never concealed Irom Ihe spectatare. The fullowing is a plan of a 
Ronuu tbestre. 



XII. The word hiilrionet, by whicb the Roman aolora were called, 
has already been explained (page 2IB). It is clear, from the lan- 
guage of Livy, that the hUtrimtt were not citizens ; that they were 
not contained in the tribes, noi allowed to enlist as soldiers in the 
Roman legions. If any ciliien, moreoTer, entered into the profoa- 
Bion of hiMirio. he on ihia account was excluded from his tribe.' 
' The hiairionei were, therefore, always either freedmen, alrangers, or 
' slavea, and many passages of R oman write rs show that they were 
" 1 Compun CSe., prt Are*., Si Corn. Nif., JW", S : 3<M., TO, 3S. 
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generally held in great contempt. Toward the close of ibe repaUie, 
it was only such men as Cicero, who, by their Greek edacation, 
raised themselves above the prejudices of their countrymen, and 
▼alued the person no less than the talents of an iEsopus and Ros- 
cius.^ In Greece, on the other hand, it was by no means thought 
degrading to perform as an actor, and no stigma whatever was at- 
tached to the name of a man for his appearing on tlie stage. Ac- 
tresses were not allowed to appear on the ancient stage, but female 
characters were always borne by male performers. 

XIII. But, notwithstanding this low estimation in which actors 
were generally held at Rome, distinguished individuals among tbem 
attracted immense crowds to the theatres, and were exorbitantly 
paid.* Roscius alone received every day that he performed one 
thousand denarii ; and iGsopus left his son a fortune of two hundred 
million sesterces, which he had acquired solely by bis profession.* 
The position of the histriones was in some respects altered during 
the empire. By an ancient law, the Roman magistrates were em- 
powered to coerce the histriones at any time and at any place, and 
the praetor had the right to scourge them. This law was partly 
abolished by Augustus, in as far as he did away entirely with the 
right of scourging ; but he, nevertheless, inflicted very severe pun- 
ishments upon those actors who, either in their private life or in 
their conduct on the stage, were guilty of any impropriety.* Some 
of the later emperors were exceedingly fond of histriones, and kept 
them for their private amusement. In the Digest we read that all 
actors were infamous. 

XIV. Tragic actors among both the Greeks and Romans wore a 
high-heeled huskin, or cothurnus^ rising above the middle of the leg, 
and the object of which was to add to the apparent stature of the 
wearer. In comedy, on the other hand, a low shoe, or toeeu*^ was 
worn. Hence cothurnus is figuratively employed for a tragic or lofty 
style,* and soccu* for a familiar one, or the style of comedy. 

XV. The other parts of the actor's costume deserving of mention 
were the mask, and the long, flowing robe. 

1. The mask, called in Latin persona, and in Greek irpdawjrov and 
irpoffuireiov, was worn by Greek and Roman actors in nearly all 
dramatic representations. The practice arose from the custom of 
smearing the face with certain juices and colors, and of appearing 
in disguise at the Dionysia, or festivals of Bacchus, in which the 
drama originated. These masks generally covered the whole head 

1 Macrob., Sat., iL, 10. * Cte., in Verr^ !▼., 1& 
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down lo tb« sboDlders, having the hair also attached : and, indeed, 
ii Ras necessary tu make the head conespond to lbs atalure of aa 
Bclitr which was heightened by the coihurnus. The maaka were 
also conirived in such a wa; as to ana ner the purpoae of a speaking 
traiQpet, and to make the actor's voice aoaoroua and loud, whence 
probablf the origin of the Latin term pertma. Hence, too, the ap- 
pearance which the mouth af the ancient theatrical mask always 
presents, nameljr. or being open or half open. 
' -CbarilaiorSuDHaii imid to hiia been the fint vbo [ntndaced rogalar 
' naakiamoiigitieOreeki.i Boma wriCsn UtHbate ibe inieDtionioThe*- 
' pi* or JEiKhylat,' tindgh tJie Utier liad probably only ths merit of p«ifen- 
 iog ukd oompleliDg ths whole tbeatrical appinlai and coaturae. Ac- 
I cor^jog Eo Diomedei.^ maiki were Dot iu«d at flnt utuuig the Romaoi, 
bat merely die galeroi or wig, uid BokId) Oallu, aboat lOO B.C., was 
the fini who inmdaced them. It ■bonid, baweTcr, be remembered, that | 
maska had been uwd kwg belbre that time io the AteUsne piecea, u that I 
the inDoraiioa of Rosciaa muit bare been coufioed to the regalar draiD^ ' 
that ia. to tragedy and comedy. — ' 

Some of the oldeat manuseripls ofTerenee contain repreaenla- 
tioDa of Roman maska, sad from these manuscripts they have been 
copied in seieral modem editions of that poet. The following eat 
eootaiiu represeolBtions uf four of tbeae maaka prefixed to Uie An- 
dtia. r 



S. The long, flowing robe of the tragic actor was called lyrna 
(avpiia). It hsd a train to it trailing upon the gmund.' The term 
is anmetimea used metaphorically for tragedy iiself.' 

XVI. Reapeeling the ordinary pay which coin moa actors recelTcd 
during the lime of the republic, nothing ia known. The pay itself 
was called tutor * In the time of the empire it seems that five de- 
narii.' or, according lo others,' seTen drachmie, was the cominoo 
pay for a hialrto for one performance. Beaidea their regular pay, 
howerer, skillful hiatriones received from the people gold and silver 
crowns, which were given or thrown to them upon the stage. Sev- 
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cral emperors found it necessary to restrict the practice of giving 
immoderate sums to actors.^ 



CHAPTER XXII. 
MILITARY AFFAIRS OF THE ROMANS. 



KILITARY AOE, AND DURATION OV MILITAUT SBRTICB. — CAU8R8 OF BX- 

BMPTION. — ROMAN LEGION OBNRRALLY. — NUMBBRS OF THB LBOION. 

ORGANIZATION OF THB LBOION. — MANNER OF HOLDING A LEVY. MIL- 
ITARY OATH. — ITALIAN ALLIES. 

I. All Roman citizens whose fortune was not rated under four 
thousand asses were eligible £br military service from the age of 
seventeen up to forty-six, and could be required to serve for twenty 
years if in the infantry, and for ten years if in the cavalry. Those 
whose fortune was below the above-mentioned sum were allowed 
to serve only in the navy, and formed what_W3s-callfiiLyi® ^S^*^ 
^classiSB' Jin cases of great necessity, however, these also migfit'Ba 
called upon to serve for the regular period in the infantry,' 

IT^'TttB" ROfiians during the exTstelice of their republic were al-^^ 
most always engaged in wars ; first with the different states of Italy I 
for nearly five hundred years, and then for about two hundred more I 
in subduing the various countries which composed their Immense I 
1 empire. \ War was never earned on, however, without solemnly 
^ proclaiming it. This was done by a class of priests called FetiaUs, 
to whom we have already referred in a previous chapter. 

III. Except when a legal cause of exemption (vacatio) existed, 
military service was compulsory. Persons who refused to enlist 
could be punished by fine or imprisonment ; and in some cases they 
might be sold as slaves. The grounds of exemption were age, in- 
firmity, and having served the appointed time. The magistrates 
and priests were also exempted in general from serving in the wars ; 
and the same privilege was sometimes granted by the senate or the 
people to individuals who had rendered services to the state. In 
sudden emergencies, however, or when any particular danger was 
apprehended, as in the case of a war in Italy, or against the Cisal- 
pine Gauls, both of which were called tumuUuSf no exemption what- 
ever could be pleaded, but all were obliged to be enrolled. 
"^Accordiii^tD the piiuciples -of-Ut^ Ro naa n -^oagtitotien, no&e^ere en- 
XDlled in the legion except free-bom citizeos {i7igenui) above the ag^e of 
,' Beventeen ; but in times of pecaliar difficnlty, this and other conditions 
I were not insisted upon. Thus, in conseqaence of the scarcity of men da- 

^ * Tac, L e. ; SueL, Tib^ 34. a Gett., x., 2& 
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ring tiie second Pasic war, it was at one time ordained that lads under 
seventeen might he admitted to the ranks, and that their time sliould be al- 
lowed to count just as if they had attained to the legal age.^ And, on the 
other hand, when strenaons exertions wore made £br the campaign against 
Peraeos, the senate decreed that no one onder fifty should be excused fiom 
enlisting.3 Moreover, not only were all free-boni citizens, witliout distinc- 
tion of fortune, called out on such occasions, but even freedmen were 
armed ;' and, after the battle of CannsB, eight thousand slaves, who had 
declared themselves willing to fight for the republic, were purchased by 
the state, and formed into two legions, who, under the name of FoImmt, 
displayed great bnivery, and eventually gained their freedom.^ 

SOMAN LIOION. 



by I 



rv. The name Legio is coeval with the foundation (rf'Rome, and 
always denoted a body of troops, which, althoagh sabdivided into 
seTeral smaller bodies, was regarded as forming an organized whole. 
The number of soldiers in a legion was fixed within certain limits, 

I 

nerer much exceeding six thousand, and hence, when wars were 
carried on upon a large scale, a single army, under the command 
of one general, frequently contained two, three, or more legions, 
besides a large number of auxiliaries of Tarious denominations. 
The name Ugio appears to be derived from Ugere, " to choose" {qvaa 
mHitts in deleetu legebantur). 

y. The legion for many centuries was composed exclusively of 
Roman citizens. By the ordinances of Servius TuUius, those alone 
who were enrolled in the five classes were eligible, and one of the 
greatest changes introduced by Marius was the admission of all or- 
ders of citizens, including the lowest, into the ranks.* Up to the 
year B.C. 107, no one was permitted to serve among the regular 
troops of the state except those who were regarded as possessing 
a strong personal interest in the stability of the conunonwealth ; but 
the principle having been at this period abandoned, the privilege 
was extended after the close of the Social war (B.C. 87) to nearly 
the whole of the free population of Italy, and by the famous edict 
of Caracalla (or perhaps of M. Aurelius) to the whole Roman world. 
Long before this, however, the legions were raised chiefly in the 
provinces. ~ '^ 

'vT. But, although the legions contained comparatively few native ! 
Italians, it does not appear that the admission of foreigners not sub- i 
jects was' ever practiced upon a large scale until the reign of the I 
second Claudius (A.D. 268-370), who incorporated a large body of ' 
vanquished Goths, and of Probus (A.D. 276-282), who distributed 

' » XrW., XXV., 5. » /A, xUL, 33. » Id., x., 21 ; xxJL, 11.  W., xxii, 57. 
• iSsIL, jMg.y 86; PlttL, Mar^ 9 ; Flmr^ UL, 1 ; €ML, xvl., 10. 
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sixteen thousand Germans among the legionary and frontier bat- 
talions.^ From this time forward, what had originally been the lead- 
ing characteristic of the legion was rapidly obliterated, so that, under 
Diocletian, Constantino, and their successors, the best soldiers in 
the Roman armies were barbarians. 

There is yet another circumstance connected with the social po- 
sition of the soldier, to which it is very necessary to advert, if we 
desire to form a distinct idea of the changes gradually introduced 
into the Roman military system. The Roman armies fur a long 
period consisted entirely of what we might term militia. Every 
citizen was, to a certain extent, trained to arms daring a fixed 
period of his life ; he was at all times liable to be called upon to  
serve ; but the legion in which he was enrolled was disbanded as / 
soon as the special service for which it had b^en levied was per- 
formed ; and although these calls were frequent in the early ages 
of the kingdom and the commonwealth, when the enemy were al 
most at the gates, yet a few months, or, more frequently, a fewj 
weeks or even days, sufficed to decide the fortunes of a campaign j 
The Roman annalists assure us that a Roman army had nevei 
wintered in the field until more than three centuries after the foan4 
dation of the city, when the blockade of Veil required the constant 
presence of the besiegers. 

As the scene of action became farther removed from Latium, 
when Southern Italy and Sicily were now the seat of war — whea 
the existence of Rome was menaced by the Carthaginian invasion — 
when her armies were opposed to such leaders as Pyrrhos, Hamil- 
car, and Hannibal, it was, of course, impossible to leave the foe for 
a moment unwatched ; and the exigencies of the state rendered it , 
necessary that the same legions and the same soldiers should re- 1 
main in activity for several years in succession. But down to the ; 
very termination of the republic, when the dominion of Rome was 
gradually extended over Greece and Asia, the ancient principle was 
recognized, that when a campaign was concluded, the soldier was I 
entitled to return home, and to resume the occupation of a peaceful i 
citizen. Hence, for upward of seven centuries, there was no such I 
thing as the military profession, and no man considered himself as 
a soldier in contradistinction to other callings. 

The admission of the capite eerui, or lowest class, into the ranks, \ 
persons who probably found their condition as soldiers much su- ; 
perior to their position as civilians, and who could now cherish 
hopes of amassing wealth by plunder, or of rising to honor as otB- 
cers, tended to create a numerous class disposed to devo te them- 
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aeives pemnimently to a military life as the only source whence they I 
ooaM secure comfort and distinction. The long-continued opera- I 
tions of Caesar in Gaul, and the necessity imposed upon Poropey of I 
keeping op a large force as a check upon his dreaded rival, con- I 
fflbdteit strongly to nourish this feeling, which was, at length, fully / 
developed and confirmed by the civil broils, which lasted for twenty / 
years, and by the practice, first introduced upon a large scale aftei / 
the Mithradatic wars, of granting pensions for long service in the / 
shape of donations of land. Hence, when Augustus, in compliance, / 
as we are told by Dion Cassius,^ with the advice of Mecenas, de- 
termined to provide for the security of the distant provinces and 
for tranquil submission at home by the establishment of a powerful 
standing army, he found the public mind in a great degree prepared ' 
for such a measure ; and the distinction between soldier and civilian, 
unknown, or, at least, not recognized before, became from this time 
forward as broadly marked as in the purest military despotisms of ! 
ancient or modern times. j 

NUMBSB or MBN IN THB LBOIOIT. 

VII. The permanent changes in the Roman legion may be refer- 
red to four epochs : 

1. Under the kinge. Varro' and Plutarch,* both of whom describe 

the first establishment of the legion, agree that under Romulus it 

contained three thousand foot soldiers and three hundred cavalry.. 

' Although the number of foot soldiers gradually increased at subse- , 

iquent periods, to be presently mentioned, the number of cavalry 

f always remained the same, except upon particular occasions, and 

, was set down aa the regular complement {juetue equiiaiu») of the 



••* » ^- — , .«».» J 



; legion ^ - — 

^~~'?.'rVofii tke expuleion of the kinge until the eeeond year of the eecand 
Punic tour. The regular number during this space of time may be 
fixed at four thousand, or four thousand two hundred infantry. |ac- ' 
' corOIng to DTonysius,* M. Valerius, the brother of Poplicola, raised' 
> two legions (B.C. 492), each consisting of four thousand ; and Livy,' 
I in the first passage where he specifies the numbers in the legions 
\(B.C. 378), reckons them at four thousand ; and, a few years afler- 
iward, he tells us (B.C. 346) that legions were raised each contain- < 
ng four thousand two hundred foot soldiers and three hundred horsei 
olybius* fixes the number at four thousand in the second year od 
he first Punic war, and in the first year of jhe second Punic war. ^ 
"3. FiVin the wiiuUll J/car of the second Punic warHniil the consufship \ 

« Dion Coat., lli^ 97. a Varro, L. £-, v., 89. » Bm^ 13. i 
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o/Marius. Dnring tbia inteiral the ordinary number may be fixed 
at Jrom five thousand to five thousand two hundred. I^Tolybms/n 
lindeed, in his treatise 611 Roman wmlbie, lnyH 11 dOwirthat the le- 1 
'gion consists of four thousand two hundred foot soldiers, and, in 
cases of peculiar danger, of five thousand. However, the whole 
of the space we are now considering was, in fact, a period of ex- 
traordinary exertion, and hence from the year B.C. 216 we shall 
[Scarcely find the number stated nnder five thousand ; and after the 
Icommencement of the Ligurian war, it seems to have been raised 
[to five thousand two hundred. The two legions which passed over 
into Africa under Soipio* (B.C. 304) contained each six thousand I 
two hundred ; those which served against Antiochns, five thousand 1 
f four hundred; those employed in the last Macedonian war, six thou- \ 
\ sand ;» but these were spec ial cases. 

4. From the consulship ofli^arius (fi.C. 107) until tlte' extinction 
the legion. For some centuries after Marius, the numbers varied I 
from five thousand to six thousand two hundred, generally approach- 
ing to the higher limit, f l^'«8ir» -expressly declares iliat Karl us 
raised the numbers ffdni four thousand to six thousand two hundred, 
but his system in this respect was not immediately adopted. Cesar 
never specifies in his Commentaries the number of men in his le- - 
gions, but we infer that the thirteenth did not contain more than 
five thousand, while the two mentioned in the fiflh book of the Gal- • 
lie war were evidently incomplete. ' During tlieTrfSfcenlury the * 
I standard fbrce was certainly six thousand, although snbject to con- • 

stent variations according to circumstanc es an d the caprice of the 

\ reigning princej The legion of HadriahTiF wTcAu tiast TTyginus, 

I was five thousand two hundred and eighty ; of Alexander Severus, 

i five thousand ;* that described by Vegetius,* to whatever period it 

may belong, six thousand one hundred ; and most of the gramma- 

( rians agree upon six thousand.* The Jovians and Herculeans of 

, Diocletian and Maximian formed each a corps of six thousand, but 

I beyond this we have no clue to guide us. • t 

ORGANIZATION OP THE LEGION. 

VIII. The legion of Servius TuUius was closely connected with 
the comitia centuriata, which has already been described (page 38). 
It is only necessary to repeat here that it was a phalanx equipped 
in the Greek fashion, those in the front ranks being furnished with 
a complete suit of armor, their weapons being long spears, and their 
chief defence the round Argolic shield or clypeus. 

* PolpK vi, 90. a £f»., xxix., 94. » Id., xlii.. 31. * Lnmprid., Sec., 50. 
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IX. In the course of time, however, the ponderous mass of the 
phalanx was resolred into small battalions marshalled in open order, 
which were termed manipuU, and which varied in nambeis at dif- 
ferent periods, according to the varying constitation of the legion. 
The original meaning of the word manipulus, which is derived from 
manus, was a handful or wisp of hay, and this, according to Roman 
tradition, affixed to the end of a pole, formed the primitive military 
standard in the days of Romulus ; h^nce it was applied to a detach- 
ment of soldiers serving under the same ensign. 

X. The eariiest account of the division of the legion into manipuH 
is given by Livy in bis description of the battle fought near Vesu- 
vius in B.C. 337. On this occasion the front line are called the has- 
Uiiy finom the kauta, or long spear, which each man carried, and con- 
sisted of fifteen manipuli, each manipulus containing sixty-two sol- 
diers, a centurion, and a vexillarius. The hastaii were the youngest 
of the soldiers. The second line are called the prineipes, and con- 
sisted in like manner of fifteen manipuli. These were men of ma- 
ture age, and from their name it would appear that anciently they 
were placed in the first line. This combined foroe of thirty manipuli 
was comprehended under the general appellation of antejnlani. The 
third line are called triarii, and were also drawn up in fifteen divi- 
sions, but each of these divisions was triple, containing three mo- 
nipuli, three vexilla, and one hundred and eighty-six men. The tri- 
«n» were so called from their forming the third line. They were 
the veteran soldiers ; each of them carried two jnU, or strong and 
heavy javelins, whence they were sometimes called piUm, just as 
the hoMtaii and prineipet, who stood before them, were, as already 
remarked, called antepilani. In the thWd line, the veterans, or /n- 
orti proper, formed the front ranks ; immediately behind them stood 
the rorariij inferior in age and renown ; while the aecensi^ less trust- 
worthy than .fiitbWy4 > of e pustcd tnrthjgjattta '"'* ">«"• 

XI. In the time ofPolybius,* which was that of Fabins and 8cipio, 
when the legion contained four thousand two hundred men, it was 
divided into one thousand two hundred hattati, one thousand two 
hundred principes^ and six hundred triarii ; the remaining one thou- 
sand two hundred being vdiletj or light-armed troops, so called fVom 
their swiftness and agility {a voUtndo vel veloeitate). The velites, when 
the legion was drawn up in battle order, had no certain post as- 

I signed them, but fought in scattered parties where occasion required, 

I usually in front of the lines. When the legion exceeded the num- ' 

j ber of four thousand two hundred, the haatatU principeM^ and vtliteg ' 

1 were increased in proportion, the number of triarii remaining al- j 

i I Polfb., vi., 12 
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ways the same (six hundred). The hastoH, prineipes, and triarii 
were subdivided each into ten manipuli or vrdirus, and in each mO' 
nipulu* there were two ceniuriones, two optioiut, or lieutenants of the 
ceniurioneSf and two tignifcri : hence, when the legion consisted of 
four thousand two hundred, a manipulut of the hoMlali or of the 
principes would contain one hundred and twenty men, including 
offic ers, and a mani pulus o f the triiuii in all c^e ^l "'^'lY "***" ^qIYi 

XII. The cavalry ol tne legion was divided inio ten turtiut, each 
containing thirty men ; and each turma into three decuriat or bodies 
of ten men each. Bach iurtna had three deeurunuM, or commanders 
of ten ; but he who was fi rst electe d ftnmman ripH th^ j^rma^ and was 
pro bably j;alled dux turtnaj "When troops were raised for a service' 
^whTch required special arrangements, the nu mber of horsemen wi 
sometimes increase 



XIII. When the legion engaged in battle,^ if the hastaii and pn'ii- 
eipe* were successively repulsed, they retired through the openings 
left between the maniples of the triariit who then closed ilp their 
ranks, so as to leave no space between their maniples, and to present * 
a continuous front and solid column to the enemy. The heavy- 
armed veterans in the foremost ranks, with their pila, now bore the 
brunt of the onset, while the rcrarii and accensii pressing on from 
behind, gave weight and consistency to the mass ; an arrangement 
bearing evidence to a lingering predilection for the principle of the 
phalanx, and representing, just as we might expect at that period, 
the Roman tactics in their transition state. In accordance with 
the account here given, the phrase ad trioriat ventum est is employed 
to signify, " it has come to the last push,*' *< the last effort is now to 
be made." • 

XIV. To Marius or Cesar is ascribed a great change in the old 
system of arrangement, the practice, namely, of drawing up the Ro- 
man army in lines of cohorts, which gradually led to the abandon* 
ment of the ancient division of the legion into mampuHf as also of 
the distinction of Aojta/i, principet^ and irtartt. The troops were then 
arranged in two lines instead of three, each line consisting of five 
cohorts, with a space between each cohort. Each legion was now 
divided into ten cohorts, each cohort into three mampuli, and each 
tnanipulu9 into two eenturia ; so that there were thirty nutnipuU and 
sixty eerUuria in a legion. It appears that very anciently the allies 
or auxiliaries of Rome were arranged by cohorts. ^ 

XV. When the change brought in by Marius or Cssar had be- 
come fully established, the veUtes disappeared. The skinnishen, 
included under the general name ofmilittt Urns arm aturtt, consisted 

1 XiP., TliL, 8. 
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henceforth, for the most part, of foreign mercenaries, possessing 
peculiar skill in the use of some national weapon, such as the Ba- 
learic slingers {funditores) ; the Creta n archers (sagittarii) ; and the 
Mporish dartmen < jqeulatores^^J Troops of this description had, iT\ 
is true, been employed by the Romans even before the second Pu- I 
Die war / but now they consisted exclusively of foreigners, were \ 
formed into a regular corps, under their ow n oflSc ers, and no longer/ 
I entered into the constitution of the legi on J When operations re- 
quiring great activity were undertaken, such as could not be per- 
formed by mere skirmishers, detachments of legionaries were lightly 
equipped, and marched, without baggage, for these special services; 
and hence the frequent occurrence of such phrases as expcditi, ex' 
^„„^edui militea, expedita cohortes, and even trpedita legiones- 

XVI. The cavalry of the legion also underwent now a change in 
every respect analogous to that which took place in regard of the 
light-armed troops. In the history of Cesar's campaigns in Gaul, 
we find the number of Roman equitu attached to his army was very 
small, and that they were chiefly employed as aid-de-camps and on 
confidential missions. On the other hand, it is evident that the bulk 
of his cavalry consisted of foreigners. In like manner, they ceased 
to form part of the legions, and from this time forward we find the 
legions and the cavalry spoken of as completely distinct from one 
another. Under the empire, however, we find, to a certain extent, 
a return to the ancient system, and in the time of Vespasian, for 
instance, each legion had one hundred and twenty horse attached 
to it. 

XVII. During the earlier part of the imperial period, down to the 
age of the Antonines, or from B.C. 31 to A.D. 150, we find the legion 
still divided into ten cohorts, and each cohort into six centuries ; 
the first cohort, however, which had the custody of the eagle, was 
doubl e the size of the others, and contained nine hundred and' sixty 

the remaining cohorts having each four hundred and eigfny . 




men ; and, cons e quently , each ordinary century contained eighty _; 
\men jj the whole strength of the legion being thus five thousand fvro 
lundred and eighty men. We read also, during this period and 
subsequently, of the Pratoriani (soil. mt/iVet ) or Pretoria Cohories, a 
body of troops originally instituted by Augustus to protect his person 
and his power, and called by this name in imitation of the pratoria 
cohors, or select body of troops, which attended the person of the 
Roman ar niy.'J 'fhey originally CUUttlBled uf iiiue* ui - n 
cohorts, each MIB^nslng a thousand men, horse and foot. Au- I 

1 LHf^ xxiL, 37. a Sail, Cat, 60; &&, Cat., IL, 11; Get., B, Q., L, 40. 

> Tue^ Afin^ !▼., 5; SuA, Avg^ 49. « Dion CSsm., It., 94. 
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gostus, in accordance with bis general policy of aroiding the ap- 
pearance of despotism, stationed only three of these cohorts in the 
capital, and dispersed the remainder in the adjacent towns of Italy. 
Tiberius, however, under pretence of introducing a stricter disci- 
pline among them, assembled them all at Rome in a permanent camp, 
which was strongly fortified. Their number was i ncreased by Vi- j 
tellius to sixteen cohorts or aiapeen thousand men.* | Thev enioved 
yarious privileges, and eventually became the most powerful body 
in the state, frequently deposing and elevating emperors at pleasure. 

MANNBR OF HOLDING JL LEW. 

XVIII. After the election of consuls was concluded, and if forces 
were to be levied, the first step was to choose the chief officers of 
the legions, who were called tribuni militum, o r military tribunes. 
/As There'were regularly twoHoman le.gions m every consular army, 
and six military tribunes in each legion, twenty-four of these officers 
were chosen if two consular armies were to be raised, or twelve 
if there was to be but one army. Of the twenty-four military trib- 
unes, fourteen were selected from persons who had served five cam- 
paigns of one year, and were termed juniores ; the remaining ten 

fr om those who had ser ved for ten campaigns- 

IX. TheTonsuls next made proclamation of a day upon which 
all Roman citizens liable to do m ilitary du ty must assemble in 
the Capitol, j sometimes, however, the levy was ordered to be held 
in the Campus MartiiUt which was beyond the jurisdiction of the 
tribunes of the commons, who, especially in the earlier ages of 
the commonwealth, often interfered to prevent an army from being 
rais ed. — 

XX. The citizens thus ordered being in attendance on the day 
appointed, the military tribunes, divided into four bodies, corre- 
sponding to the general distribution of the legions into two consular 
armies (two legions for each consul), drew out the tribes by lot, one 
by one ; then calling up that tribe upon which the lot first fell, they 
, chose (legerunt, whence the name legio) from it four young men 
\ nearly equal in age and stature. From these the tribunes of the 
ifirst legion chose one, those of the second chose a second, and so 
jon : after this form other men were selected ; and now the tribunes 
K)f the second legion made the first choice ; then those of the other 
.legions in order, and, last of all, the tribunes of the first legion made 
itheir choice. In like manner, from the next four men, the tribunes, 
beginning with those of the third legion, and ending with those of 
the second, made their choice. Observing the same method of ro- 

. 1 Tac, Hist, ii, 93. 
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tation to the end, it followed that all the legions were nearly alike 
with respect to the ages and stature of the men.^ 

XXI. Polybius observes, that anciently, the cavalry troops were 
chosen after the infantry, and that two hundred horse were allowed 
to every four thousand foot ; but he adds, that in his time it was 
.CQstomaTy to select the cavalry first, and then to assign three hund- 
red.i>f thes e to each l eg ioti.* . ^ 

XXII. The levy being co mpleted, the m ilitary oath {sdcramenium) 
waa then administered. ] On this occasion,"one person was appoizit^ 




ed to pronounce the words of the oath {qui reliquU verba ioeramenti 
fr€tiret)i and the rest of the legionaries then came forward, one by 
one, and swore to perform what the first had pronounced. Each 
soldier, as he passed by, exclaimed " idem in me r The form of 
the oath difiTered at difierent times. During the republic, it con- 
tained an engagement to be faithful to the Roman senate and people, 
and to execute all the orders that should be given by the command- 
ers. Under the emperors, fidelity to the sovereign was introduced 
into the oath ; and after the establishment of Christianity, the en- 
gagement was made in the name of the Trinity and the majesty of 
the e mperor. 

[II. At the same time, the consuls gave notice to the magis- 
trates of those towns in Italy iu alliance with Rome from whom 
they desired to receive a contingent, of the number which each 
would be required to furnish, and of the day and place of gathering. 
The allied cities levied their troops and administered the oath much 
in the same manner as the Romans, and then sent them forth after 
appointing a commander and a paymaster,' for the troops of the 
allies were paid by their own states, and received nothing from the 
Romans but corn. The troops sent by foreign kings and states 
were called auxiliaries (auxilia). They usually received pay and 
clothing from the republic, although they sometimes were supported 
by thoge ^eJuj sent theo^ .. "" 





/ 



XIV. When, however, after the termination of the Social war, 
a large proportion of the inhabitants of Italy were admitted to the 
privilege of Roman citizens, the ancient distinction so long main- 
tained between the legions and the allies {Legiones et Socii) at once | 
\ disappeared, and aU who had formerly served as Soeii became as a / 
imatter of right incorporated with the Legionee. An army, there- 
Ifore, during the last years of the republic and under the earlier em- 
perors, consisted of Romana legiones et auxilia^ the latter term com- 
prehending troops of all kinds, except the legions and imperial 
gua r ds, whether infantry or cavalry, light-armed or heavy-armed, 
57j6., Yi., 14. > Id., vi., 20. ' M., ▼!., 21. 
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mercenaries in the pay of the state, or contingents furnished at the \ 
cost of kings and cities in alliance with Koaie. Whenever the 
word iSactt is applied to troops after the date of the Marsic war, it 
is generally to he regarded as equivalent to auxilia. 

XXV. The manner of levying troops in Ilaly must necessarily 
have changed with this change of circumstances. We are desti- 
tute of any definite information, but, in all probability, a system of 
conscription was established and carried out by means of Conquiti- 
tores, such as were occasionally appointed in earlier times wbea 
difficulty was experienced in finding men.^ 

XXVI. The most important change of all, in so far as society at 
large was concerned, was that to which we have already advened, 
the establishment, namely, of the military /iro/e^non, and the distinc- 
tion now first introduced between the civilian and the soldier. This 
naturally led to the abrogation of the rule, siill in force when Polyb- 
ius wrote, by which no one could hold any magistracy until he had 
completed ten years of military service. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
MILITARY AFFAIRS OP THE ROBiIANS. 

BQaiPMBNT OP THE ROMAN TROOPS I2f THE TIMB OP POLTBIUS. BQOXP- 

MSNT UNDER THE EMPIRE. — OPPICERS OF THE LEOION.— OPPICBB8 

OP THE ALLIES. ^ROMAN AOMBN, OR LINE OP MARCH. — LEOATI. — • 

DRESS OP THE OPPICERS, &C. 

I. The equipment of the Roman troops in the time of Polybius 
was as follows : 

The VelUet had for defensive armor a plain head-piece, sometimes 
covered with the hide of a wolf, or any similar material ; and a 
strong buckler, called parma, three feet in diameter. Their offens- 
ive weapons w ere a sword, and the light javelin {hasta vtliiaris), 
the shaft of which {hostile) was generally two cubits, that is, about! 
three feet in length, and in thickness a finger's breadth, or about 
.7584 of an inch ; the iron point a span in length, or about nine] 
inches, hammered out so fine that it was of necessity bent at th( 
^rst cast,^nd therefore could not be hurled back by the enemy.* 

The Hastati wore a full suit o? defensive armor, consisting ol 
shield, helmet, breast-plate, and a greave. Their shield, termed 
scutum^ was formed of two rectangular boards, from four feet to 

i Lh^ zxU., 11. Compara Oft, od Aa., viL, 10; IDrt^ B. Ala., 2. 
* lAv., xziT., 34. 
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roar feel three inches long by tm> and a half bmad, Ihe onelaid (iver 
Ibe uiher. and uniicd wiib strong glue ; the outer siirrace was thfn 
coTered with coar>e canTss, and uver this a calfs hide was stretch- 
ed, and a cnrrature vras given to the whole, the conTciiiy bFinii 
turned outward. The upper and under edges were strengthened 
bj an iron rim, the former that it might resist the dnwnwsrd stroke 
of  aword. the latter that it might not be injured bj resting upon 
the ground. In addition, it was still farther furliRed b; an nuter 
iron surface, which served to render it more secure against bliiws 
from Btonei. against tbnists from the lung pikes of the phalani, and. 
in gener^, from all beaTjr missiles. The fullowing cut give* rep- 
reaenlationa of the intum. 



a greave (<kt, 
sJWhen the 



however, both legs, j When the Roman soldiers lh"rew" 



their pila, the; bad ibe lett leg foremoat ; but when they engaged 
cltne combat with the sword, they advanced the right, which was 
therefore more commonly atone protected b; the greave. The 
greaves were made light, and of various metals, with a lining prab- 
abljoflesther, felt, or cloth. Their form is ahown in the cut on the 
following page. The figure ta that of a fiilleD warrior, and, in con- 
se<|uence of the bending of the hneea, the greaves are seen to pro- 
jeat a little above ihem. 



The bead waa protecteS 6y"aBrotiie Tielmet (j-B?ta), v 
composed of three scarlet or black feathers, standing erect to the 
beigbt of about eighteen inchea, so that the casque added greatly to 
the apparent stature and imposing carriage of (he soldier. The 
giaatar number of the AmWj wore in front of their breaal a brass 
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plate, nine inches square ; bat (hose whose fortunes exceeded one 
hundred thousand asses had complete cuirasses of chain armor. 

The offensive weapons of the fuutati consisted of a sword and ' 
heavy javelins. The sword was girded on the right side. It had  
a strong straight blade, double edged and sharp pointed, being thus 
calculated for both cutting and thrusting. It was called a Spanish 
sword, in contradistinction to the Gaulish sword, which was a ent- 
ting sword only. Each man carried in his hand two of those heavy 
missiles called piUit which may be regarded as the characteristic 
weapon of the Roman infantry. The shaft of these was in every 
case four and a half feet (three cubits) long, and the barbed iron 
head was of the same length, but this extended half way down the 
shaft, to which it was attached with extreme care,^ so th at the 
whole length of the weapon was a bout six feet nine inchesJ The 
shall varied both in iorm and thickness ; in rorm It was sometimes 
cylindrical, sometimes quadrangular ; in the heaviest, the diameter 
of the cylinder, or the breadth across one of the flat sides, was about 
three inches. 



The equipment of the Principes'ihZ Trmrii was in every respecT* 
the same with that of the haatati, except that the latter carried pikes 
{hoMta) instead ofpila. 

II. In additi on to his armor and weapons, the legionary, when in 

1 Polyb^ vi., 23. 
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marching order, usually carried provisions for a fortnight at least, 
and three or four stakes, used in forming the palisade of the camp, 
besides various tools, an enumeration of which will be found in Jo- 
sepbus.' The whole amounted to about sixty p ounds* weight, ex- 
clnsive of the arms. ( The Roman writers freguentJy allude with 
pride to the powers of endurance exhibited by their countrymen in 
supporting with ease such overwhelming loads ; and Polybius draws 
a contrast between the Italian and the Greek soldier in this respect 
little favorable to the energy of the latter.* Scipio even trained his 
men to carryJbod for thirty days, and seven stakes each, double the 
usual burden. 

III. The equipment of the~cavaTry was' origi nally adapted sole ly 
to secure great ease and rap idity of movement. { Hence they wore 

' no breast. plate, but were clad in a single garment girded tight around 
their bodies ; their shields were formed simply of an ox*s hide, were 
incapable of withstanding a strong blow, and were readily damaged 
by wet : their lances were so light and the shaft so thin that they 
vibrated from the motion of the horse. In the time of Polybius, how- 
ever, they had adopted the Greek equipment, namely, a breast-plate, 
a solid buckler, and a strong spear, fashioned in such a manner that j 
the end by which it was held was so far pointed as to be available ( 
in case of necessity. 

IV. Under the empire a change took place in the equipment of 
the troops, a description of which has been transmitted to us by Jo- 
sephus, and his testimony is peculiarly valuable, proceeding as it 
does from a competent eye-witness. 

1 ne mfantry wore cuirasses, helmets, and two swords, that is, a 
long sword on the left, and a short dagger on the right side. The 
select infantry in attendance upon the general carried a long spear 
and a round shield {clipeus) ; the rest of the legionaries a pilum and 
a scutum. In addition, each man had a saw and a basket, a mattock 
and a hatchet, a leather strap, a hook and a chain, together with 
provisions for three days. 

The equites wore helmets and cuirasses like the infantry, with a 
broad sword at their right side, and carried in their hand a long pole ; 
a buckler swung at their horses* flank ; and they were furnished 
with a quiver containing three or more javeli ns, with broad points , 
and as large as spear s. JlS tirrups were'noT'used eitTief" under ttie| 
"republic or the Empire. They came in at a very late period. As 
a substitute for their use, the horses, more particularly in Spain, 
were taught to kneel at the word of command, when their riders 
wished to mount them. The use of saddles, however, was not un 
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; Known. It has been asserted, indeed, and generally believed, ihat' 
' saddles were unknown until the fourth century of our era, and that 
' by the term ephippium, in tiie classic writers, a mere horse-ciuth or 
covering is meant. Recent investigations, however, have' shown 
r that the ephippium was an actual saddle-tree, or frame of wood, 
. which, afler being tilled with a stuffing of wool or cloth, was covered 
j with softer materials, and fastened by means of a girth upon the 
I back of the animal. Pendent cloths were always attached to it, so 
I us to cover the sides of the steed. 



OFFICERS OF THE LEGION. 

Tribuni. 

T. The chief officers of the legion were the Tribuni MUitvm. 
Their number in a legion was originally three, one fro m the Ram-^ 
nes^ one from the Luceres^ and one from th e Tities. [ Each of these 
would command a thousand men, the original number of the legioa 
being three thousand, and hence they are called by the Greek 
writers x^^^PX^*- ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ Polybius the number was six ; 
but when, and under what circumstances the increase took place, is 
unknown. When there were six, and the legion contain ed six 
thousand men, the y wo u ld still command a thousan d each. \ The 
general duties of ihe tribunes consisted in keeping order among the 
soldiers in the camp, in superintending their military exercises, in- 
specting outposts and sentinels, procuring provisions, settling dis- 
putes among soldiers, superintending their health, &c. 

' VT. Up to the year B.C. 5BT,'the fri5uhes~were chosen by the! 
commanders in-chief, that is, by the kings in the first instance, and! 

I afterward by the consuls, or a dictator, as the case might be. In *, 

the year above named, the people assumed to themselves the right  

of electing either the whole or a certain number, it is impossible to ' 

say which ;* but they seem to have allowed matters to return, to a 

great extent, to their former state, until B.C. 311, when it was or-| 

' dained that they should choose sixteen for the four legions.* From 

I this time forward until B.C. 207, the people continued to elect the ; 
wh(»le, or, at all events, the greater number. In this year the con- 
suls Nero and Livius appointed the tribunes to nineteen out of the 
twenty-three legions then raised. Subsequently we find some of 

I the tribunes chosen by the people, and some by the consuls in vary- : 

ing proportions. From the reign of Tiberius, however, the office 

of tribune was in the gift of the prince alone. The tribunes elected 

by the votes of the people were termed comitiali ; those chosen %y 
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the general, Rufuli, becaase, according to Festus, their privileges 
were fixed by a law of Raiilius Rufus.* 

VII. All tribunes were not upon an equality ;^ but bow the prece- 
dence was regulated, whether by seniority or the mode of election^ 
we can not determine. According to Polybius, no one was eligible 
to the office who had not served for ten years in the infantry, or five 
in the cavalry. This rule, however, admitted of exceptions, for we 
find that the elder Scipio Africanus was tribune of the soldiers at the 
battle of Canns,* although certainly not twenty years old ; and Hor- 
I teosius rose to the same rank in his second campaign. 
I Yin. Augustus introduced certain regulations altogether new. 
He permitted the sons of senators to wear the tunica laticlavia as! 
soon as they assumed the manly gown, and to commence their mil- 
itary career as tribunes, or commanders (prafecti) of cavalry.* Such 
^ {lersons were called tribuni UUielavii. We find, also, in one passage 
; at least, the phrase tribunus angiisticUtvius,^ as indicating the son of 
', an equesy to whom this same permission had been conceded. We ' 
^ can scarcely suppose, however, that raw youths, entering the army  
. for the first time, were actually allowed to exercise the authority • 
- which the name implies ; and hence we may conclude that in their j 
tease it was a mere honorary title. 

t IX. By the later emperors, tribuneships were bestowed without! 
regard to the birth of the individual ; and, in order that they might- 
have an opportunity of obliging a greater number of applicants, the 
'post was frequently conferred for six months only. Hence the 
'office was sometimes called senustris tribunatus,* and also, from the 
[tribunes being allowed the right of wearing a gold ring, MtmtMtre \ 
'aiirum. \ 



Centuriones. 

X. Next in rank to the tribunus was the eenturio, who, as the name 
implies, commanded a century ; and the century being termed also 
ardot the centurions were fre quently called orrf mgM-A^tortf . J The 
iiumber of centurions in a legion was sixty, that being at all times 
i he number of centuries.^ . _ 

XI. The chief ordinary duties of th6 centurions were to drill the 
soldiers, to inspect their arms, clothing, and food, to watch the ex- 
ecution of the labors imposed, to visit the sentinels, and to regulate 
the conduct of their men both in the camp and in the field. They 
sat as judges also in minor offences, and had the power of inflict- 

Ln., Tii., 5 ; Fettu*^ s. v. RufulL > Liv., xli.. 3. ' Id.^ xxii., 53. 
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iog corporal punishmeDt. Their badge was a viDe-sapliog (vi'ri^),^ , 
with which they corrected the lazy or the refractory,' and hence ' 
vitc danari, ** to be made a centurion," vitcm potcere,* " to ask for 
the centurionship," vii em frerere*^ " to bear the o ffice of centurion." 
r XII. The tribunes chose the centurions from among the common 
soldiers according to merit, subject, however, to the control of the 
j consuls. During the decline of the republic, however, it was not 
, rious that these posts were made an object of mercenary traffic, an 

junder the empire the greatest corruption prevailed. 

Alii. There were'two' ceniurions in'each maniple, and of these 
the one first chosen took command of the right division, the other 
of the left, |The century to the right was cofrsi^ered as the firsF 



cenlury 6i !ne maniple, and its commander took precedence with 
the title of /^rior,. his companion to the left being called ^M/^rtor, the 
priores in each of the three divisions of Triarih Principes, and Has- 
\ati being the ten centurions first chosen.* Hence, 



The centurion of the first century of the first maniple of the tri- 
arii was called Centurio primi pili priory " the first centurion of the 
first company armed with the pilumt^* and also Primus Pilus, or 
PrimipUus, or Primopilus ,-|and the ccntufiaBfll tB5 BCCOflU ClilUliry [ 
! of the first maniple o7 the triarii was called Primipilus potterior. 
• So the two centurions of the second century of the second maniple 
' of the triarii were called respectively Centurio prior and Centurio 
. posterior, secundi pili ; and so on to the tenth, who was styled Cen- 
turio decimi pili prior^ tkc. In like manner. Primus princeps, Secun- 
'dus princepSf &.C., Primus fuutatus, &c. Thus there was a large 
'field for promotion in the Roman legion, from a common soldier to 
. a centurion ; from being the lowest centurion of the tenth maniple 
; of the Hastati (Decimus hastatus posterior) to the rank of Primipilus. 



The Primipilus occupied a very conspicuous position. He sto 
next in rank to the tribuni militum ; he had a seat in the military 
council ; to his charge was committed the eagle of the legion, 
whence he is sometimes styled Aquili/er, and, under the empire at 
least, his office was very lucrative. 

Even after the distinction between Hnstati, Principes, and Triarii was* 

altogether abolished, and they were all blended together in the cohort*, 

> the same nomenclatare with regard to the centarieB and their oommand- 

«erfl was retained, altlioagh it is by no means easy to perceive how it was 

'applied. The cohorts being numbered from one to ten, and the first cohort 

liaving unquestionably the precedence over the others, we may suppose 



1 P/in., H. K, xiv., 1, 3; Tac, Ann., L, 23; Jur., vuL, 247. 

* Ovid^ Art. Amor., L, 527, > Jw., xiv., 193. 

 Lwnn, vl., 146; Lip., EpiL, Ivii. * Toe., Ann., l, 32 ; Dionyt., is., la 
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that the rest took rank iu like maimer in regular order, each containiaj^ 
three maniplea. The first maniple in each cohort may have been consid- 
ered as representing Triarii according to the ancient arrangement, the 
second maniple in each cohort as representing Priiicipes, tlie third as 
representing the Hastati. If this hypothesis be admitted, the PrimipilnSf 
-whom we find mentioned down to a very late date, was, onder the new 
system, the first centarion of the first maniple of the first cohort, and, as 
such, bad, as formerly, the charge of the eagle. 

I OPTIONES. 

XIV. The ceoturioDS chose each one assistant or lieatenant, 
called Optio^^ a term which signifies, in general, a person chosen 
\optatu*) by another as an assistant. By Livy a subaltern of this 
kind is named Sub^enturioy* but the individual there mentioned was ' 
, selected for a particular purpose. \ 

\ 

OFFICERS OP THE ALLIES, (ScC. 

« XV. The infantry furnished by the Socii were, as already remark- 
.ed, for the most part equal in number to the Roman legions, the cav- 
alry twice or thrice as numerous, and the whole were divided equally 
^tween the two consular armies. Each consul named twelve su- 
(perior oflicers, who were termed Prafecti Sodorum^ and correspond- 
ied to the legionary tribunes. A selection was then made of the 
pest men, to the extent of one fiAh of the infantry and one third 
bf the cavalry : these were formed into a separate corps, under the 
name of Extraordinarii, and on the march and in the camp were 
I dways near the person of the consul. 

ROMAN AOXEN, OR LINE OF MARCH. 

XVI. The Extraordivarii peditet led the van, followed by the right 
^ing of the infantry of the allies and the baggage of these two di- 

Iisions ; next came one of the Roman legions with its baggage fol- 
twing; next the other Roman legion with its own baggage, and 
fiat of the left wing of the allies, who brought up the rear. The 
4Lfirerent corps of cavalry sometimes followed immediately behind 
fie infantry to which they were attached, sometimes rode on the 
ianks of the beasts of burden, at once protecting them and prevent- 
ing them from straggling. If there was any apprehension of an at- 
Itack from behind, the only change in the above order consisted in 
making the Extraordinarii bring up the rear instead of leading the 
van. 

XVII. As far as the position of the two legions with regard to 
each other, and also of the two wings of the allies, was concerned, 



t 



UiC.Xii^: a /iio^ viii., 8. 
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it was understood that the legion and the wing which took the lead 
upon one day, should fall beliind upon the next day, in order that 
each in turn might have the advantage ofarriving first at the water- 
ing places and fr^sh pastures. When marching in open ground, 
where an attack on the flanks was anticipated, a different disposi- 
tion was sometimes adopted. The Haslati, Principts^ and Triarii 
marched in three columns parallel to each other, the baggage of the| 
first maniples took the lead, the baggage of the second maniplesj 
was placed between the first and second maniples, and so on for 
the rest, the baggage in each case preceding the maniple to which 
it belonged. If an attack was made then, the soldiers wheeling 
either to the right or to the left, according to circumstances, and 
advancing at the same time a few steps, by this simple and easily 
executed movement presented at once an even front to the enemy, 
the whole of the baggage being now in the rear. 

XVIII. Generally, when advancing through a country in whicfal 
it was necessary to guard against a sudden onset, the troops, in4 
stead of proceeding in a loose, straggling column, were kept together 
in close, compact bodies, ready to act in any direction at a moment*! 
warning ; and hence an army, under these circumstances, was sai^ 
agmine quadrate incedere.^ 

XIX. An account of the agmen or line of march in the time of 
Vespasian, differing in many respects from the foregoing, may Im 

I seen in Josephus.* 

I — — . — . 



LIOATI. 



XX. The Legati were persons who accompanied the Roman gen- 
erals on th eir ex peditions, and, in later times, the go vernors of proy- 
inces also, f Legati, or lieutenants, as serving under tbe consuls in 
; the Roman armies, are mentioned along with the tribunes at a very 
early period.* These officers were nominated {legahantur) by tho 
consul or dictator under whom they served ;^ but the sanction of 
the senate {tenatuMcontultum) was an essential point, without which [ 
no one could be legally considered a legatus ;* and from Livy* it ap- 
'. pears that the nomination by the magistrates (consul, pretor, or dic- 
I tator) did not take place until they had been authorized by a decree 



/ 



of the senate. 

AXi. The persons TppointeS to this office were usually men ol 
great military talents, and it was their duty to advise and assist 

1 Sall^ Jug^ 105; Scntc^ Ep^ 59. Compare Cic, PhU^ ii., 42, 7. 
» B. J., iii , 6, 2. 3 Lw, ii, 59 ; !▼., 17. 

« Sail., Ju^., 28 ; CiCf ad AU.^ xv., 11 ; Id^ adFam,, vi, 6. 
• • Cite., pro Sat^ 14. • Ltv^ xlui, 1. 
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their saperior io all bis und ertakipgs, and to act in his atead both in 
civil and military affairs.* | The Ugaii were tbos always men in 
vLoin the consul placed great confidence, and were frequently his 
friends or relations ; but they bad no power independent of the com- 
maDd of their general.' Their number varied according to the 
greatness or importance of the war, or the extent of the province : 
' three is the smallest number we know of; but Pompey, when in 
{ Asia, had fifteen legati.; < I 

XXII. Whenever the"coh8uIs werVaBsenf from The army, or a" 
proconsul left his province, the legati or one of them took his place, 
and then had the insignia as well as the power of his superior. He 
was in this case called Ugatus pro pr<ttore, and hence we sometimes 
read that a man governed a province as a Ugaivs without any men- 



tion being made of the proconsul whose vicegerent he was. T During 
the laiier perioa ot tne repuoiic, it sometimes happened That a con- 
sul carried on a war, or a proconsul governed his province through 
his legati, while he himself remained at Rome, or conducted some 
other more urgent affairs. 

XXIII. When the consul performed any thing in person, he was 
said to do it by his own conduct and auspices {ductu vel imperio, et 
 auspicio suo); but if his Ugatus or any other person did it by his I 
I command, it was said to be done auspicio consulist ductu legati^ by 
I the auspices of the consul . and conduct of the Ugatus. In this 
{ manner the emperors were sard to do every thing by their auspices, 
. although they remained at Rome, Ductu Gtrmanid, auspiciis Tibc' 
t ni,' &c. 



DBBSS OF THE OFFICERS. 

XXIV. The military robe or cloak of the general was called Pa* 
ludamentutn.* It was worn also by his principal officers and per- 
sonal attendants,* in contradistinction t o the sagum of the commo n 
soldiers, and the toga or garb of peace. ^ It was the practice for a"^ 

lioman magistrate, after he had received imperium from the comitia 
curiata, and offered up his vows in the Capitol, to march out of the 
city arrayed in the paludamentum (exire paludatus), attended by his 
lictors in similar attire (paludalis licioribus) ; nor could he again enter 
the gates until he had formally divested himself of this emblem of 
military power. 

XXV. The paludamentum was open in front, reached down to the 

» Vam, L. L^ t., 87, ed. Malier. » Oct., BdL Civ., iL, 17 ; iU, 51. 

» Lh., liL, 1, 17, 49 ; xli, 17, 28. 

« Tac., Ann., IL, 41. Compare Horat, Od., iv., 14, 16 ; OrW, TrUL, U, 173, 
» jyr, L, S6 ; PWn., H. N,, xvi., 3; TVic, Ann., xli, 56 j /«i?., tI., 399, 

I. 
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' kaees or  little lower, sod hang loowly orer tbe Bhoalde™. taiag ' 
I fuiened acrow lbs chest by a clBsp. The color was commonlj 
1 while or purple, and hence it waa marked and romenibored that 
: CraesuB, oa the morning of the fatal batile of Carrh», went forth \u 

a darh-eolored msDlIe. The foUowing out refffeaeata the ^ain^- 



XXVI. The miltlaTj cloak of the ordinary officen and the cmd- 
mon soldiers was called Sagum. It was opea id front, and uaDally | 
faatened Bcnee the shoulders by a clasp,' and resemUed in flmo i 

' the paluiamentunt. The iMgitm was thick, and made of wool, 
, whence the DBiae is sometiioes giren to the wool itself. The cloak 
worn by the general and anperior officers is sometlmss called »- 
fvm,' but tha diminatiTe a^vlinn is more commonly osed in sue) 

XXVII, The term (i^vm is naed in oppoaition to the Mf b or garb ] 
of peace, and we locordingly liad, that when there was a war in | 
Italy, all citixena put on the ngwn eren in the city, with tb« ei- 
eeptioo of those of consular rank. Hence Eti in tagi* ohru,* and 
tunuft taga, td tagt ire,' ias., and, in oppoaitioa to this, rtiin ad ' 

tog'*- ,  : 

I Trti. PM, Trtg. Tyrmjin. 10. > Kor^ ^, li, K. 

> CoupuK SO. Iui„ It, S1> i XTlL, 898 ; Ui, nCL, IT. 

' at. FUL, T«., IL • /A ft, I, Wi alT, 1. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

MILITARY AFFAIRS OF THE ROMANS. 

ROMAN CAMP. 

I. The discipline of the Romans was chiefly conspicuous in their 
marches and encampments. They never passed a night, even in 
the longest marches, w ithout pitching a camp^ and for tifying it with, 
a ra mpart and ditch.' y he system of encampment amonp the Ro- 

"Ibans was one, in fact, of singular regularity and order, and has 
been clearly described by Polybius. From his description the an- 
nexed plan has been drawn up. The enemy are supposed to be 
facin g the Porta Prator ia^ at the top of the page. ^ 

U 11. Tbe duty of selecting a proper situation for the camp (eastra 
metari) devolved upon one of the tribunes, and a number of centu- 
rions who were specially appointed for that purpose, and sent in 
advance whenever the army was about to encamp : they were called 
Mttatoresf from their office. 

III. When the army stayed even for a single night in the same 
camp, it was called castra. When it remained for any considerable 
time in the same place, it was termed Siativa eattra^ a standing 
camp. So also, JEttiva (soil, etulra), a summer camp ; Hiberna (soil. 
castra), winter quarters. A winter camp was first used at the siege 
of Yeii.* The winter quarters of the Romans were strongly fortified, 
and were furnished, particularly under the emperors, with every ac- 
commodation, like a city, as, for instance, arsenals and store-houses 
(armaria), workshops (/abrica \ an in firmary (va ^^(^4iw^*^*^h dec. 
\Hence from them many cities in Europe are supposed to have had 
their origin ; in England, particulaiiy those whose names end in 
jcester or Chester, a eoTTUplion of ca9(ra, 

IV. The form of the Roman camp was a square,' the length of 
each side being two thousand and seventeen Roman feet.' In latei| 

^ ages^ however, in imitation of the Greeks, they sometimes made it 

. circular, or else adapted it to the nature of the ground.* It w^ 

*iurroun(!ed witli a ditch (fossa), usually nine feet deep and twelve 

feet broad, and by a rampart (vallum) made of the earth that was 

thrown out (agger), with stakes {xalli) fixed at the top of it.* P^^eX 

\laDor o/ this work was so divided that the allies completed the twoi 

1 Zfe., xVvr^ 39 ; SaU^ Jng^ 45, 91. • Uo^ ▼-, & 

» Poiy6., VI., 25. • Kv*i ti 83- 

• Cu., ReU. Cii»., ii. 1, 15 ; Po/yA., xvU., 14, Iff. 
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4 sides of the camp alongside of which they were Btationed, and the 
Uwo Roman legions the rest./ ■^— ■• 

V. The canipTi y-l four gates, one at the top and bottom, and one at 
each of the sides. | The back gate, in our cut at the bottom of the 
page, was mi iHU'^ide most away from the enemy, and was called 
Porta Decumana ; the front gate, in our cut at the top of the page, 
and which faced the enemy, was called Porta Pratoriat from its being 
near the Pratorium, or general's quarters, prator being the old name 
for consul or commander. The gates on the sides were the Porta 
Principalis dcxtra and the Porta Principalis sinistra. These two 
gates derived their name from their facing either extremity of the 
Via Principalis^ and they were called dextra and sinistra with refer- 
ence to the Pratorium, which, as we have already remarked, looked 
inward. 

VI. The camp was divided into two parts, called the upper and 
lower. The upper part {pars castrorum superior)^ looking in oar cut 
from the top of the page down upon the main camp, was the por- 
tion nearest the Porta Pratoria.^ In it was the Pratorium (A), or- 
space of ground set apart for the general's tent, and for the tents of 
his retinue. A part of the Pratorium was called- the AuguraU, as 
the auguries were there taken. On one side of the Pra:torium, 
probably the right, was the Forum, where things were sold and 
meetings held ; on the other side was the Quastorium, a space 
appropriated to the quaestor and the camp stores under his superin- 
tendence. 

YII. On the sides of and facing the Forum and Quttstorium were 
stationed select bodies of horse (K), taken from the extraordinarii, 
with mounted volunteers, who served out of respect to the consul, 
and were stationed near him ; and parallel to these were posted 
similar bodies of foot soldiers (L). Before the Quitstorium and the 
Forum were the tents of the twelve tribunes of the two legions 
(B D), and before the select bodies of horse and infantry the tents 
of the/>rdj/ff/i sociorum were probably placed (C). Again, behind the 
PriBtorium, the Quastorium, and the Forum, ran a street or via (D), 
one hundred feet broad, from one side of the camp to the other. 
Along the upper side of this street was ranged the main body of the 
extraordinarii equites (M) : they were separated into two equal parts 
by a street fifty feet broad (E). At the back of this body of cavalry 
was posted a similar body of infantry (N), selected from the allies, 
and facing the opposite way, that is, toward the ramparts of the 
camp. The vacant spaces (O) on each side of these troops were 
reserved for foreigners and occas ional auxiliaries. 

» Lfr., xl.. 27. 
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Vlir. The lower part of the camp was divided from the upper by 
"ansireet called the Via Principalis (V P), or Principia, one hundred 
feet broad. Here the tribunal of the general was erected, from 
-which he harangued the soldiers, and here the tribunes administered 
justice. Here also the principal standards, the altars of the gods, 
and the images of the emperors were placed. The lower part of 
the camp was occupied by the two legions and the troops of the 
allies, according to the arrangement of the cut already given. The 
vacant space of two hundred feet on every side was useful for many 
purposes : thus it served for the reception of any booty that was 
taken, and facilitated the entrance and exit of the army. The tents 
were covered with leather or skins, extended by ropes ; hence 9uh 
peUibus retineri.^ 

In the description which we have here given of the Roman camp and 
its internal arrangemeots, wo have confined onrielvei to the information 
afibrded by Polybiua," which, of ooorse, applies only to his age, and to ar- 
mies constituted like those he witnessed. When the practice of drawing 
up the army by cohorts bad superseded the ancient division into maniples 
and the distinction oUriarii, ^kc., the internal arrangements of the camp 
most have been changed accordingly. 

IX. A certain number of troops was appointed to keep guard be- 
fore the gates of the camp, on the ramparts, and in different parts 
of the camp, and these guards were changed every three hours. 
The guards placed before the gates of the camp were called ttatio' 
nes. The word excubia denotes guards either by day or night ; m- 
gilia by night only. The night was divided into four watches, each 
of three hours* length. Certain persons were appointed every night 
to visit all the watches, and were hence called circuilores. Every 
evening, before the watches were set, a watchword was given for 
the night, inscribed on a four-cornered piece of wood, called tessera. 
It was given by the general to the tribunes and the prefects of the 
allies, by them to the centurions, and by them to the soldiers. The 
person who carried the tessera from the tribunes to the centurions 
was called tesserarius.* 

X. The Romans used only wind instruments of music in the 
army. These were the Tuba, straight like our trumpet ; Comu, 
the horn, bent almost round ; Buccina, a kind of horn trumpet, used 
by the watches ; Lituusj the clarion, bent a little at the end, like the 
augur's staff or lituus. The tuba was used as a signal for the foot ; 
the lituus for the horse.^ But these are sometimes confounded.* 
The signal was given for changing the watches with a trumpet or 
horn {buccina) ; hence ad tertiam buecinam for ad tertiam vigiliamt <Scc. 

» TSic, Ann., xiiL, 35. a Polyb^ vi, 25. > /A, vi.,!®! 

« Aeron., ad HoroLt Od.^ L, 1, 23. < ViTg^t JEn^ vi, 167. 
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XI. A principal part of the discipliDe of the camp consisted in 
exercises (whence an army was called exercUus)^ such as walking 

tand running completely armed,* leaping, swimming,* vaulting upon 
hUrses of wood, shooting the arrow and throwing the javelin, car- 
rying weights, dec. 

XII. When the general thought proper to decamp {castra maoere\ 
be gave the signal for collecting the baggage, whereupon all took 
down their tents, but not till they saw this done to the tents of the 
generals and tribunes. Upon the next signal they put their baggage 
on the beasts of burden, and upon the third signal began to march. 
The order of march has already been described (page 239). 

XIII. The soldiers were trained with great care to observe the 
military pace. For this purpose, when encamped, they were led out 
thrice a month, sometimes ten, sometimes twenty miles, leas or 
more, as the general inclined. They usually marched at the rate 
of twenty miles in five hours, sometimes with a quickened paee 
twenty-four miles in that time.* 



CHAPTER XXV. 
MILITARY AFFAIRS OP THE ROMANS. 

STlNDianS. MILITART REWARDS. TRIUMPH. OTlTIOlf. 8POLIA 

0P1MA.*^1IIL1TART PDNI8H1IBNT8. — MILITARY PAT AND DISCHABOB.— 
METHOD or ATTACKING AND DEPENDING TOWNS. 

STANDARDS. 

I. The most ancient standard employed by the Romans is said 
to have been a handful of straw fixed to the top of a spear or pole. 
Hence the company of soldiers belonging to it was called Mampulus. 

II. The bundle of hay or fern was soon succeeded by the figures 
of animals,^ of which Pliny enumerates five, namely, the eagle, the 
wolf, the minotaur, the horse, and the boar. In the second consul- 
ship of Marius, the four quadrupeds were entirely laid aside as stand- 
ards, the eagle being alone retained. It was made of silver or 
bronze, and with expanded wings, but was probably of small size, 
since a standard-bearer {signi/er) under Julius Ca&sar is said in cir- 
cumstances of danger to have wrenched the eagle from its staff, 
and concealed it in the folds of his girdle.* 

III. The eagle was the main standard of the legion, but the special 
standard of the maniple in process of time was a spear with a cross- 

A Uv^ xxiii., 35 ; Pofyb., rl., 20. t Suet., Am^^ 65. 

»IV«Si-i9. «PWn., £r.iV.,x.,4,5t •J'tor,lv,lflL 
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pieee of wood on the top, sometimes baving the figure of a hand 
above (probably io ailusioo to the word mawifulus) and below a 
small round or oval shield, commooly of silver, sometimes of gold, 
oa which were represented the images of the warlike deities, as 
Mars or Minerva; and, after the extinotion of liberty, of the em- 
pevora. 

IV. Under the later emperors, the eagle was carried, as it had 
been for many centuries,' with the legion, a legion being on that ac- 
count sometimes called aquiia ; and, at the same time, each cohort 
had for its own ensign the serpent or dragon {draeot <)pacwv), which 
was woven on a square piece of cloth, elevated on a gilt stafi; to 
which a cross-bar was attached for the, poipose, and it was carried 
by the draetmarius. 

v. Another figure used in the standards was a ball ipila)^ supposed 
to have been emblematic of the dominion of Rome over the world ;* 
and, for the same reason, a bronxe figure of victory was sometimes 
fixed at the top of the stafi!'. Under the eagle, as under the hand on 
the standard of the maniple, was often placed a head of the reigning 
emperor, which was to the army an object of idolatrous veneration.' 
The name of the emperor was sometimes inscribed in the same 
situation.* The pole used to carry the eagle or other emblem had 
at its lower extremity an iron point {cutpis), to fix it in the ground, 
and to enable the aquilifer, in case of need, to repel the attack.* 

yi. The centuries had also each an ensign, inscribed with the 
number both of the cohort and the century. By this provision, to- 
gether with the diversities of the crests worn by the centurions, 
eveiy soldier was enabled to take his place with the greatest ease. 

VII. Since the movements of a body of troops, and of eveiy por- 
tion of it, were regulated by the standards, all the evolutions, acts, 
and incidents of the Roman army were expressed by phrases de- 
rived from this circumstance. Thus inferre signa, ** to advance ;" 
r^erre, "to retreat;" and comertere, *<to fiuse about.'* So cfftrrs 
signa, ** to march out of camp ;" ad gigna convmire, ** to assemble ;" 
sigiu conferre, " to engage," &c. 

VIII, Notwithstanding some obscurity in the use of terms, it ap« 
peare that while the standard of the legion was properly called 
M^iUf those of the cohorts were, in a special sense of the term, called 
9ign€t their bearers being signiferi, and that those of the manipuli 
as well as of the smaller divisions of the cohort were deoominated 
Mst/k, their bearers being vtxillarii. Th ose, moreover, who fought 

iHirL,Bea.Bi»p^29. t i,id^ OHg^ xm^ X 

s Jb«tpft.,B. J.,U.,9,8; SiuL, Tib., 48, ite, • -ftMl, F<Kr«, 6. 
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in the first ranks of the legion before the standards of the legion 
and cohorts were called Aniesignani ; those behind the standardSf 
PostMigttani or Subsignani. 

IX. To lose the standard was always esteemed disgraceful, par- 
ticularly to the standard-bearer, sometimes a capital crime. Hence, 
to animate the soldierSi the standards were sometimes thrown amid 

the enemy. 

X. The standard of the cavalry was called vexiUum, and was a 
flag or banner, that is, a square piece of cloth fixed on the end of a 
spear. The vexiUum was also a particular standard, used by a body 
of veterans, in the time of the emperors, who had served the regit- 
Ur period, but were still retained in the army, and fought apart from 
the legion. .. 

XI. When a commander, after having consulted the auspices, had 
determined to lead forth his troops against the enemy, a red flag 
was displayed on a spear from the top of the general's tent, which 
was the signal to prepare for battle. 

MILITAST REWARDS. 

XII. Military rewards were of various kinds, and bestowed in 
▼arioos ways ; some by the general, others by the senate, dec. The 
following enumeration comprises the most important of these : 

1. Corona Obsidionalis,' Among the honorary 'crowns bestowed 
by the Romans for military achievements, the most difficult of at- 
tainment, and the one which conferred the highest honor, was the 
corona obsidionalis, presented by a beleaguered army aAer its libera- 
tion to the general who broke up the siege. It was made of grass, 
or weeds and wild flowers,* gathered from the spot on which the 
beleaguered army had been inclosed,' in allusion to a custom of the 
early ages, in which the vanquished party in a contest of strength 
or agility plucked a handful of grass from the meadow where the 
struggle took place, and gave it to his opponent as a token of vic- 
tory.* It was sometimes called corona graminta.^ 

2. Corona Civxca^ or civic crown, the second in honor and im- 
portance,* was presented to the soldier who had preserved the life 
of a Roman citizen in battle,* and was therefore accompanied with 
the inscription Ob eivem gervatum.'' It was originally made of the 
ilex, afterward of the ctseulus, and finally of the quercus* three dif- 
ferent sorts of oak. It is represented in the following wood-cut : 
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B; the appointment of (be general, this crown wbb presented by 
tbe penon who had been saied to bis preserver, whom he ever 
afterward respecled bb a parent.' Under the emperors it was al- 
ways bestowed by tbe prince or bis delegate.' It waa attended 
with particular honors. Tbe person who receiied it wore it at the 
public •peeiacles, and aat next the senate. When he entered, the 
■udience rose as a mark of respect.' Among tbe honoTS decreed 
to Augustus by lbs aeDaie waa this, that a civic crown should be 
atispended from the top of his abode, between two laurel branches, 
which were aet up in the Testibule before tbe gate, as if be were 
tbe perpetual preserver of his coantrymen, and the conqueror of all 
bis enemies.* Hence, oo some of tbe coins of Aagastns there is a 
civic crown, with the words Ob cirei lereatoi. r 

3. Corona Muratit, or mural crown, was given by the general to 
Ibe first man who scaled the walls ofa besieged city,* It was made 
of gold, and decorated with turrets. Cybele is tepresenied with this 
crown Dpon her head. 

4, Cormo VallariM, vet Cailrtmit. This was given to tbe first 
soldier who surmounted the caUum, and forced an entrance into the 
enemy's camp.* It was of gold, and waa ornamented wiib small 
palisades (colli), like Lbose used in forming an intrencbment. 

6. Cerona Triunphatii. There were three sorts of triumphal 
crowns : the firit was made of laurel or bay leaves.' and was worn 

I AuL OilU T., 6 ; PoV, tI, 27. 5 T^ie. Ann. it, la. ' PirWK L t 
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Tound the bead of the commander during his triumph ; the titimi 
waa of gold, and, being too large and maasiTs to be woro, waa held 
«ver the bead of Ibe general during bis Iriuropb by a public officer. 
TbiB crown, aa well as the fanner ODe, was preaeoted to Ibe vielo- 
rious general b; bis aimy. The Odrd kind, likewise of gold, and of 
great value, waa sent a* a present from the provinces to the com- 
mander. The following oat lepreaenla the ««roiM trinn^kaiu. 



t. There were nlso omaller rewards of vartoos Unds, aocb u a 
^lear withoot any iron head, called ia«fa pra:^ a flag or baooer, 
that is, a slieomer at the and ofa lance or apeBr(*snJJ)ni).-* Pte- 
Itra, trappings, or oraamenu for bortes* and also far men :* Tor- 
jHw, an ornament of gold, twistod apirslly, and bent into a oircalar 
form. It was worn around the neck, wbereaa the pkalerm hung 
down on the breast A torjutt is represented in the fc^owing eat. 
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PeniaDs, th« Oaal% and other Aaiatio and Nortbera aatkma ; and 
it waa by taking a collar of thia kiod from a Gallic warrkir that T. 
Manliaa obtaiaed the co|piomen of Torquattu.^ Theae collara were, 
therefore, VK UDportaot fwrttoo of the apoil wheoever aojr Celtic or 
Orieatal army waa oonqaered, aad hence aroee the eastom of nuin« 
bering them among the rewarda of ralor after a battle.* 

7. Sometimea aoldiera, on account of their bravery or feoeral good 
conduct, received a double allowance of com, or double pay, dtc. 
They were hence called Duplaru or DupUearii,* the former being the 
more naual name.* 

HONOSa OF ▲ OBNBRAL. 

XIII. The bonon of a victorioua general were, 1. The title of In^ 
pir^Un-^ given to the commander by hia aoldiera, with ahonta ef joy». 
OB the field of battle, after eome aignal victory. 8. A ^ufpUetuio, or 
public tbankagiving, decreed by the aenate, and celebrated for aev- 
eral daya in aooceaaioo (page 196). 3. A Trinrnph. 4. Am OpoUem 
or minor triumph. 

A Triumph. 

XIV. A triumph {Triumphms) waa the higbeat militaiy honor. 
It waa a aoleron proceaaion, in which a viotorioua general entered 
the city in a chariot drawn by four horses. He was preceded by 
the captives and spoils taken in war, and waa followed by his troops, 
and after passing in state along the principal avenues of the city, 
ascended the Via Sacra to the Capitol, where he offered a aolemn 
sacrifice in the temple of Jupiter. 

XV. After any decisive battle had been won, or a province sub- 
dued by a series of successful operationa, the impirtUoru forwarded 
to the senate a laurel- wreathed dispatch {Uttra Uatr§tUa^) contain- 
iog an account of hia exploits. If the intelligence proved satisfac- 
tory, the senate decreed a public thanksgiving or Supplicatio. After 
the war was concluded, the general with his army repaired to Rome, 
or ordered his army to meet him there on a given day, but did not 
enter the city. A meeting of the senate was held without the walls, 
usually in the temple of BelJooa' or Apollo,^ that he might have an 
opportunity of urging bis claims in person, and these were then 
scrutinized and discussed with the moll jealous care. 

1 Cic.« de Fin^ ii., 99; de Qf, iii, 31. 

» Juv., xrL, 60; Plin., H. N., xxnii., % 10. 
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XVI. The following rules were for the most part rigidly enforced, 
although the senate assumed the discretionary power of relaxing 
them in special cases. 

1. That no one could be permitted to triumph unless^he had held 
the office of dictator, of consul, or of praetor.^ The honors granted 
to Pompey, who triumphed in his twenty-fourth year (B.C. 81), be- 
fore he had held any of the great offices of the state, and again, ten 
years aflerward, while still a simple eques, were altogether unpre- 
cedented.* ' - 

2. That the magistrate should have been actually in office both 
when the victory was gained and when the triumph was to be cel- 
ebrated. This regulation, however, was insisted on only during 
the earlier ages of the commonwealth. Its violation commenced 
with Q. Publilius Philo, the first person to whom the senate ever 
granted a prorogatio imperiit or prolonging of military command, 
after the termination of a magistracy,^ and thenceforward procon- 
suls and propraetors were permitted to triumph without question.* 

3. That the war should have been prosecuted or the battle fought 
under the auspices and in the province and with the troops of the 
general seeking the triumph.* Thus, if a victory was gained by the 
UgatuB of a general who was absent from the army, the honor of it 
did not belong to the former, but to the latter, inasmuch as he had 
the auspices. 

4. That at least five thousand of the enemy should have been slain 
in a single battle,* that the advantage should have been positive, 
and not merely a compensation for some previous disaster,^ and that 
the loss on the part of the Romans should have been small com- 
pared with that of their adversaries.* But still we find many in- 
stances of triumphs granted for general results, without reference 
to the numbers slain in any one engagement. 

6. That the war should have been a legitimate contest against 
public foes,* and not a civil contest. Hence Catulus celebrated no 
triumph over Lepidus, nor Antonius over Catiline, nor Cinna and 
Marius over their antagonists of the SuUan party, nor C«sar after 
the battle of Pharsalia ; and when he did triumph subsequently, after' 
his victory over the sons of Pompey, it caused universal disgust." ' 

6. That the dominion of the state should have been extended, 
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and Dot merely something preriottsly lost regained. The absolute 
acquisition of territory, however, does not appear to have been es* 
sential.^ 

7. That the war should have been brought to a conclusion, and 
the province reduced to a state of peace, so as to permit of the ar- 
my's being withdrawn, the presence of the victorious soldiers being 
considered indispensable in a triumph. 

XYII. The senate claimed the exclusive right of deliberating upon 
all these points, and giving or withholding the honor sought,* and 
they, for the most part, exercised the privilege without question 
except in times of great political excitement. A disappointed gen- 
eral usually satisfied himself with going through the forms of a tri- 
umph on th* Alban Mount, a practice first introduced by C. Papirius 
Maso. 

XVIII. If the senate gare their consent, they at the same time 
voted a sum of money toward defraying the ordinary expenses, and 
oue of the tribunes, ex auctoritate senatus, applied for a plebiscitum to 
permit the imperator to retain his imperium on the day when he en- 
tered the city.* This last form could not be dispensed with either 
in an ovation or a triumph, because the imperium conferred by the 
Comitia Curiata did not include the city itself, and when a general 
had once gone forth paludatiu, his military power ceased as soon 
as he re-entered the gates, unless the • general law had been previ- 
ously suspended by a special enactment ; and in this manner the 
resolution of the senate was, as it were, ratified by the plebs. For 
this reason, no one desiring a triumph ever entered the city until 
the question was decided, since by so doing he would ipto facto have 
forfeited all claim. 

XIX. In later times these pageants were marshalled with extra^ 
ordinary pomp and splendor, and presented a most gorgeous spec- 
tacle. Minute details would necessarily be different according to 
circumstances, but the general arrangements were as follows. The 
temples were aH thrown open, garlands of flowers decorated every 
shrine and image, and incense smoked on every altar. ^ Meanwhile 
the imperator called an assembly of his soldiers, delivered an ora- 
tion commending their valor, and concluded by distributing rewards 
to the most distinguished, and a sum of money to each individual, 
the amount depending on the value of the spoils. He then ascended 
his triumphal car, and advanced to the Porta Triumphalis, where he 
was met by the whole body of the senate headed by the magistrates. 
The procession then defiled in the following order : . 

* Duker, ad Ztv., sczzi, 5. > Lie., Ul., 63 ; Polyb., vL, 13. 
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I. The senate, headed by the magiatratee.' 3. A body of tram- 
peters. 3. A train of carriages and frames* laden with 8p<ii]s, those 
articles which were especially remarkable either on account of their 
beauty or rarity being disposed in such a manner as to be seen dis- 
tinctly by the crowd.* Boards were borne aloft on fercula^ on which 
were painted, in large letters, the names of Tanquisbed nations and 
countries. Here, too, models were exhibited, in ivory or wood/ 
of the cities and forts captnred,* and pictures of the mountains, 
rivers, and other great natural features of the subjugated region, 
with appropriate inscriptions. Gold and silver in coin or bullion, 
anns, weapons, and horse furniture, statues, pictures, vases, and 
other works of art, precious stones, elaborately wrought and richly 
embroidered stuA, and eveiy object which could he x^garded as 
curious or valuable. 

4. A body of flute players. 6. The white bulls or oxen, from the 
banks of the Clitumnus, destined for sacrifice, with gilded horns, 
decorated with iiifuUt and ««rte, attended by the slaughtering offi- 
cials with their implements, and followed by the Camilli (boys who 
assisted at the sacrifices) bearing in their hands pattrtt and other 
holy vessels and instruments. 6. Elephants, or any other strange 
animals, natives of the conquered districts. 7. The arms and in- 
signia of the leaders of the foe. 8. The leaders themselves, and 
such of their kindred as had been taken prisoners, followed by the 
whole band of inferior captives in fetters. 9. Th^ Corona and other 
tributes of respeot and gratitude bestowed on the imperator by al- 
lied kings and states. 10. The lietors of the imperator, in sin^ 
file, their fasces wreathed with laurel.* 

II. The imperator himself, in a circular chariot of a peculiar form,^ 
drawn by four horses, which were sometimes, tho4gb rarely, white." 
The circular Ibrra of the chariot is seen in the fi>Uawing eat, copied 
from an ancient nsarbie. 

The imperator was attired in a gold-embroidered robe (UtgAfiaa) 
and flowered tuoie (tunica palmttia) : he bore in his right band a 
laurel bough," and in his left a sceptre :^* his brows were enciieled 
with a wreath of Delphic bay," in addition to which, in ancient 
times, his body was painted bright red.^' He was accompanied in 
his chariot by bis children of tender years," and sometimes by ve iy 
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dear or hi^ly-honored friends,' while behind him stood a publie 
slave, holding over his head a golden Etruscan orown ornamented 
with jewels.* The presence of a slave in sach a place, at sueh a 
time, seems to have been intended to avert tmru^ta, and the iofloence 
of the evil eye, and, for the same purpose, a/uctnam, a little bell, 
and a scourge were attached to the vehicle.* TertuUian^ tells us 
that the slave ever and anon whispered into the ear of the iropera- 
tor, RcMpiee pOMt te, hominem memento te, but this statement is not 
confirmed by any earlier writer. 

13. Behind the chariot, or on the horses which drew it, rode the 
grown-up sons of the imperator, together with the legati, the tri- 
bnni,* and the equites, all on horseback. 13. The rear was brought 
up by the whole body of the infantry in marching order, their spears 
adorned with bay,* some shooting lo Triwmpket'' and singing hymns 
to the gods, while others proelaimed the praises of their leader, or 
indulged in keen sarcasms and coarse ribaldty at his expense, for 
the most perfect freedom of speech was granted and exercised." 

XX. Just as the procession was ascending the Capitoline Hill, 
some of the^ hostile chiefs were led aside into the adjoining prison, 
and either put to death or left there to starve.* When it was an- 
nounced that the captive or captives had thus been disposed of, the 
Ticttrae were then sacrificed, an oflTering from the spoils was pre* 
sented to Jupiter, the bay wreath waa deposited in the lap of the 
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god,^ the imperator was entertained at a public feast along with his 
^friends in the temple, and returned home in the evening preceded 
by torches and pipes, and escorted by a crowd of citizens. It was 
the practice to invite the consuls to this banquet, and then to send 
a message requesting them not to come, in order, doubtless, that 
the imperator might be the most distinguished person in the com- 
pany.* The whole of the proceedings, generally speaking, were 
brought to a close in one day ; but when the quantity of plunder was 
▼ery great, and the troops very numerous, a long period was re- 
quired for the exhibition, and thus the triumph of Flaminius con- 
tinued for three days in succession. 

XXI. But the glories of the imperator did not end with the show, 
nor even with his life. It was customary (we know not if the prac- 
tice was invariable) to provide him at the public expense with a sile 
for a house, such mansions being styled triumphales domus.^ After 
death his kindred were permitted to deposit bis ashes within the 
walls, and bay-wreathed statues, standing erect in triumphal cars, 
displayed in the vestibulum of the family mansion, transmitted his 
fame to posterity. 

After the extinction of freedom, the emperor being considered as the 
oommander'-in-chief of all the armies of the state, every military aciiieve- 
ment was understood to be performed under bis auspices, and hence, ac- 
cording to the forms of even the ancient constitution, he alone had a le- 
gitimate claim to a triumph. This principle was soon fully recognized and 
acted upon ; for, although Antonius bad granted triumphs to bis legati,* and 
his example had been freely followed by Augustus* in the early part of 
his career, yet after the year B.C. 14* be entirely discontinued the prac- 
tice, and from that time forward triumphs were rarely, if ever, conceded 
to any except members of the imperial family. But to compensate in somo 
degree Ibr what was then taken away, the custom was introduced of be- 
stowing what were termed Triumphalia Qrnamenla^ that is, permission 
to receive the titles bestowed upon and to appear in public witli the robes 
worn by the Imperatores of the commonwealth when they triumphed, and of 
bequeathing to their descendants triumphal statues. These Triumphalia 
Omamenta are said to have been first bestowed upon Agrippa' or upon 
Tiberius, and ever after were a common mark of the favor of the prince.* 

The last triumph ever celebrated was that of Belisarins, who entered 
Constantinople in a quadriga, according to the fashion of the olden time» 
after the recovery of Africa from the Vandals. The total number of tri- 
umphs upon record down to this period has been calculated as amounting 
to three hundred and fifty. Orosins* reckons three hundred and twenty 
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from Romalas to Veipasi&ii, mnd Pitisciu* eitimatea the Dumber finom Ves- 
pasiao to Belisarias at thirty. 

A Naval Triumph appean to have differed in oo respect from ao ordi* 
nary triampb, except that it mast have been upon a imaller scale, and 
would be characterized by the exfaibition of beaks of ships and other nau- 
tical trophies. The earliest on record was granted to C. Duilins, who laid 
the fooudatioQ of the supremacy of Aome by sea in the first Punic war.' 

AN OTATIOlf. 

XXII. The Ovation was a minor triamph, and derived its name 
from the circumstance of a sheep (ovis) being sacrificed. The fea- 
tures by which it was distinguished from the more imposing solem- 
nity of the triamph were the following. The general did not enter 
the city in a chariot drawn by four horses, but on foot ; he was not 
arrayed in the gorgeous gold-embroidered robe, but in the simple 
toga prtttexta of a magistrate ; his brows were encircled with a 
wreath, not of laurel, but of myrtle ; be bore no sceptre in his band ; 
the procession was not heralded by trumpets, headed by the senate 
and thronged with Victorious troops, but was enlivened by a crowd of 
flute- players, attended chiefly by knights and plebeians, frequently 
without soldiers ; the ceremonies were concluded by the sacrifice, 
not of a bull, but, as already remarked, of a sheep.' In later times 
the victor entered upon horseback,* and the ovations celebrated by 
Octavianus, Drusns, Tiberius, &c., are usually recorded by Dion 
Cassios by a reference to this circumstance.* . 
• XXIII. An ovation was granted when the advantage gained, al- 
though considerable, was not sufficient to constitute a legitimate 
claim to the higher distinction of a triumph ; or when the victory bad 
been achieved with little bloodshed ; or when hostilities had not 
been regularly proclaimed ; or when the war had not been com- 
pletely terminated, which was one of the ostensible reasons for re- 
fusing a triamph to Marcellus on his return from Sicily ;* or when 
the contest had been carried on against base and unworthy foes ; 
and hence, when the servile bands of Athenion and Spartaeus were 
destroyed by Perperna and Crassus, these leaders celebrated ova- 
tions only, although the latter, by a special resolution of the senate, 
was permitted to wear a laurel crown. 

BPOLXA OPIMA. 

XXIV. Of all spoils, the most important were the Spolia Optma, 
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a term applied to thoae oaly which the oommander-in-cbief of a 
Roman army stripped in a field of battle from the leader of the foe.^ 
Plutarch* asaerts that op to his time Roman history afibrded but 
three examples of the spolia opinut having been gained. The first 
were said to hare been won by Romulus from Acron» king of the 
Caeninenses ; the second by Aulus Cornelius Cossua from Lar To- 
lumnius, king of the Veientes ; the third by M. Claudius Mareellds 
from Yiridomarus (or Britomartus, as he is called by Plutarch), king 
of the Giesate. 

XXV. These spoils were offered to Jupiter Feretrius, and were 
hung op in his temple, which was said to have been built by Rom- 
ulus, and was repaired by Augustus on the advice of Atticna. The 
honors of the spolia ofima were voted to Julias Cesar during bis 
fifth consulship (B.C. 44, the year of his death), but it was not even 
pretended that he had any legitunate claim to this distinctioD.* 

KILITABT PUNISHMENTS. 

XXVI. Military punishments were of variooa kinds, either lighter 
or more severe. The lighter punishmeots, or such as were at« 
tended with inconvenience, loss, or disgrace, were chiefly the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Deprivation of pay in whole or in part^ {ttipeniM jTrtoort), the 
punishment of those who were often absent from their standards. 
A soldier punished in this manner was called «re iirutus, 2. For- 
feiture of their spears {censio hattaria). 8. Removal from their tents 
{hcum in quo tenderetU mutare),* sometimes to remaio without the 
camp, and without tents,* or at a distance from winter quarters J 
4. To take their food standing {eibum stavtes eapere).* 6. To stand 
before the Pratorium in a loose jacket,' and the centurions without 
their girdle (dUcincti),^^ or to dig in that dress. 6. To get an al- 
lowance of barley instead of wheat {hordeo patci).^^ 7. Degradatiou 
of rank (gradut dejectio) ; an exchange into an inferior corps, or less 
honorable service (militia mutatio). 8. To be removed from the 
camp (a cattris 9egregari),^* and employed in various works ; an 
imposition of labor, or dismission. with disgrace (ignominiote mt//s, 
vei Exauctoratio). 9. Sometimes a whole legion was deprived of 
its name, as that called Augusta.^* 

XXVII. The more severe punishments were the following : 

1. To be beaten with rods {virgit ccuti) or with a vine sapling 
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{wuy %. To be scourged aod sold as a slave. 3. To be beaten 
to death with sticks. This punishment was called FuMtuarium, and 
was inflicted for desertion, theft, peijary, dec. When a soldier was 
to suflTer this puaishment, the tribune first touched him lightly with 
a staff, on which signal all the soldiers of the legion fell upon him 
with sticks and stones, and generally killed him on the spot. If, 
however, he escaped, for be was allowed to fly, he could not return 
to his native country, nor did any of his relatives dare to receive 
him in their houses.* 4. To be overwhelmed with stones {lapidibut 
cooperiri), and beneath hurdles loaded with these {tub crate neeari).^ 
5u To be beheaded {securi percuti),^ and sometimes crucified, and to 
be left unburied. 6. To be stabbed by the swords of the soldiers, 
and under the emperors to be exposed to wild beasts, dec. 

XXVIII. Punishments were inflicted by the legionary tribunes 
and the praefects of the allies, with their council ; or by the general, 
from whom there was no appeal.* When a number had been guilty 
of the same crime, as in the case of a mutiny, every tenth man was 
chosen by lot for punishment, which was called decimatio ;* or the 
most culpable were selected, and the remainder had barley allowed 
to them instead of wheat. Sometimes only the twentieth man was 
punished, which was called vtcesimatio, or the one hundredth, c«n- 
tuinuUio.^ 

MILITARY PAT AND DI8CHAR6I. 

XXIX. According to Livy, the practice of giving pay to the Ro- 
man soldiers was not introduced until B.C. 406, on the occasion of 
the taking of Tarraoina or Anxur. This arrangement was probably 
accelerated by the prospect of the last war with Veii, and was made 
by the senate with the view of conciliating the plebs, who, without 
some such favor, would in their humor have refused to vote for the 
war. It has been supposed, however, by some, that they received 
pay before this time, but, since it was not paid regularly, its first 
institution was referred to this year. 

XXX. In B.C. 403 a certain amount of pay was assigned to the 
knights also or EquiUs. This, however, bad reference to the citi- 
zens who possessed an equestrian fortune, but had no horse {equus 
piblicus) assigned to them by the state, for it had always been cus- 
tomary for the knights of the eighteen centuries to receive pay out 
of the common treasury, in the shape of an allowance for the purchase 
of a horse, and a yearly pension of two thousand asses for its keep. 

» VaL Max^ 11., 7, 4. » Pol^ vU 37. Compare Xw., ▼., 6 ; (7»c, PA«., iii., 6. 

» «»., L. 51 ; It., 50. « W., li., 69; xxviU., 29. » Polyh., vi., 35. 
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XXXT. In the time of the republic, the daily pay of a legionary 
soldier amounted to two oboli, or three and one third assen ; a cen- 
turion received double, and an eques or horseman triple. Puiybius, 
from whom we derive this information, also states that foot soldiers 
likewise received in com, every month, an allowance {demeiuum) 
of two thirds of an Attic medimnus, or about two bushels of wheat ; 
the horsemen seven medimni of barley, and two of wheat. The in- 
fanti^ of the allies received the same allowance as the Roman : the 
horsemen one and one third medimni of wheat and one of barley. 
But there was this difference, that the allied fopes received their 
allowance as a gratuity ; the Roman soldiers, on the contrary, had 
deducted from their pay the money- value of whatever they received 
in corn, armor, or clothes. 

XXXII. The pay was doubled for the legionaries by Julius Caesar^ 
before the civil war. He also gave them corn wheneyer he bad the 
means, without any restrictions {sine modo mensuraque). Undei 
Augustus' it appears to have been raised to ten asses a day (three 
times the original sum). It was still farther increased by Domitian. 
The praetorian cohorts received twice as much as the legionaries. 
The pay of the tribunes is not known, but it was considered veiy 
great, and probably was not less, afler the time of Domitiati, than 
forty- eight aurei per annum. 

XXXin. When the soldiers had served out their time, they were 
called EfMritit* and obtained their discharge. This was called 
Mitsio honesia vel justa.^ When a soldier wae discharged for some 
defect, or for bad health, it was called Mitsio causaria ; if, from favor 
of the general, he was discharged before the just time, Missio gra- 
tiosa;* if on account of some fault, Missio igitominiosa.* 

XXXIV. Augustus, B.C. 13, introduced a new kind of discharge, 
by which the praetorians who had served twelve years, and the IS' 
gionaries who had served sixteen, were entitled to an honorable 
discharge, and to receive a bounty. But not long aAerward, A.D. 5, 
it was found necessary to increase the period to sixteen years for 
the praetorians, and twenty for the legionaries. At this time it ap- 
pears probable that the practice was introduced of discharging the 
soldiers from the legion at the end of sixteen years, and keeping 
them together under a vexillum, with peculiar privileges during the 
remaining four years of their service. 

XXXV. Veteran soldiers, who had served out their time, were, 
as already remarked, often induced again to enlist, and were then 
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called Evetali.' Dion Cassias tella Da (hat Augustus began lo em- 
ploy troope bearing ibis denomination wben he called out tbe vete- 
rans of Julius Cssai to aid him against Anton;. 



XXXVI. The Bomana attacked {oppufiiabant) placea either by a 
aadden asaaall, or, if that failed, they tiled to reduce them by a 
blockade.* 

XXXVII. They lirst anrronnded a town wilb their Iroopa {corma 
ei/igebanl),' and by their missiles eudeaTore'l to clear tbe walla uf 
derendera.* Then joining their shields in the furm o{ a lettvie,' 
or tortoise, to secure themselves from the darts of the enemy, they 
came cp lu tbe gates {lucccderc jmrlii). and tried either lo undermine 
tbe walls or to scale them.' Tbe following cut will serve to explaio 



XXXVIK. When a place could not bo taken by elorm, it was in- 
Tested. Two lines of fortilications or intrenchments were drawo 
aroanil the place, at some distance firom one another, called the 
lines of contra rallation and cirenmvallation, the latter against the 
sallies of the townsmen, the former against attacks from without. 
These lines were composed of a ditch and a rampart, slrengihened 

1 Dim C*«., m., la. • <>■■. 8. Oh Tli, 36. 

>«B.,.iL,27; »iiii.,<i •/4,iil„ll. 
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with a parapet {Urica) and battlements (pinna), and safinetimett a 
Bolid wall of conaiderable height and thickness, and flanked with 
towers or forts at proper distances round the whole. 

XXXIX. Between these lines was disposed the army of the be- 
siegers, who were thus said urbem obsidione claudere vel cingere, to 
inrest. From the inner line was raised a mound {agger) composed 
of earth, wood, hurdles, and stone, which was gradually advanced 
{promovebatur) toward the town, always increasing in height till it 
equalled or overtopped the walls. The mound which Cssar raised 
against Avarieum was three hundred and thirty feet broad and 
eighty feet high.' 

XL. The Agger was secured by towers, consisting of different 
stories {turree coniabulata), from which showere of darts and stones 
were discharged on the townsmen by means of engines. These en- 
gines were placed in the different stories of the towers, while sting- 
ers and archers were stationed on the top of the structure. Of such 
towers, Caesar is said to have erected one thousand five hundred and 
sixty-one on his lines around Alesia.' The engines placed in the 
different stories of these towers were called Baliat4ti CatapulUt, and 
Scorpiones. The baliMta was used to shoot large stones ;* the cata- 
pulta to project heavy darts.* The seorpiones were probably a kind 
of cross-bow.* But neither from the descriptions of authors, nor 
from the figures on the column of Trajan, are we able to form any 
exact idea of the construction of any of the engines that have just 
been named. 

XLI. There were also movable towers, which were pushed for- 
ward and brought back on wheels fixed below on the inside.* They 
were generally made of beams and planks, and covered, at least on 
the three sides which were exposed to the besieged, with iron, not 
only for protection, but also to increase their weight, and thus make 
them steadier. They were also covered with raw hides, and quilts 
moistened, and sometimes with alum,^ to protect them from fire. 
Their height was such as to overtop the walls, towers, and all other 
fortificat ions of the besieged place.* They were divided into stories, 
like the fixed towers, and in these stories military engines were in 
like manner placed. In the middle stories one or mors bridges were 
constructed, made of beams and planks, and protected at the sides 
by hurdles. Scaling ladders were also carried in the towers, and 

1 Ca$^ B. Q., viL, 23. » JA, va., 73. 

3 Onid, Trisl^ L, 2. 48 ; Luearh ▼!., 198. « FutuM, «. v, Trifax, 
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wtt«B the miraltea had cleirad tbe wall*, tbeae bridgei and Mdera 
etuMed tbe beaiegen to rasb npoe tbem. 

XLII. In tbe loweBt ttoiy wu the Arif, or balterieg ram, the 
mMt rormidable liwtniment of all. It eonsUted of a long beam, 
often from one handred to one liandred and twentj Teet in length, 
made o( the trunk ofa tree, eapeciatly of  fir or an ash. To one 
end was fa«teDed a maas of bronze or iron, which resembled in its 
fbnn the bead ofa ram. The opper Bgare in ttte anaexed cnt ahowa 
tbe ario in its aimplMt atatc, and as it waa boitie and impelled by 
bnman banda, wJtboDt odier aaaiataneo. In an improved form, the 
ram waa turronnded iritb iron banda, to whioh riD|a were altacbed 
, fbr the porpoae of ampending it by ropes or ebaina from a beam 
fixed traeBTeraely over it. See the lower fifure in the wood-cut. 
By this contrivance tbe aotdien were relieved from IhA necsasity 
of aappOTting the weight of the ram, and they could with ease give 
it a rapid and forcible motion backward and forward. 



:^S^ 



XLm. The tan waa also worked oat of the towers, and for tbia 
pnrpoM <vas covered with ahede or manUate aalled Vinta and Ta- 
miiKM. The Vata' waa a roof, Testing on posts eight feet id 
height. The roof itself wee gener^ly sixteen feet long and seven 
broad. The wooden frame waa in most oases light, ao that il conid 
be carried by the eoldieis ; sometinKs, however, when the purpoee 
which it was to serve required great atrength, it was heavy, and 
then the whole fabric probably was moved by wheels attached to 
the poets. The roof waa formed of planks and wicker work, and 
the uppermost layers consialed of raw hides or wet cloth aa a pro- 
' FtfK. It., IG. 
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tection against fire.^ Under these vtiie<s the soldiers either worked 
the battering ram, or commenced undermining. The testudo was 
somewhat similar to the virua, being a structure roofed over and 
moving upon wheels, under which the besiegers carried on their 
operations in making a breach, undermining,* dec. When the bat- 
tering ram was placed under the testudo, it was called testudo arte' 
taria* 

XLIV. The besieged, on their pari, employed yarious expedients 
for defence. They endeavored by mines* to frustrate those of the 
enemy, or to overthrow their works. They withdrew the earth 
from the mound, or destroyed the works by fire from beneath, is 
the same manner as the besiegers overturned the walls.* When 
they apprehended a breach would be made, they reared new walls 
behind, with a deep ditch before them. They employed also vari- 
ous methods to weaken or elude the force of the ram, and to defend 
themselves against the engines and mis&iles of the invaders. 

XLV. When the Romans besieged a place, and thought them- 
selves sare of taking it, they used solemnly {certo carmine) to call 
out (evocare) the gods, under whose protection the place was sup- 
posed to be.* For this reason the Romans are said to have kept 
secret the true or Latin name of their city.' 



CHAPTER XXVr. 

NAVAL AFFAIRS OF THE ROMANS. 

BARLIBR STAOBS OP THE BOMAN MARINE. — FIRST BBO0LAE PLBBT.— 
FIRST NAVAL VIOTORT. — NATES TURRITS, LONOiB, ONBRARLfi, dcC. 

—PRINCIPAL PARTS OF A VESSEL.—- CREWS. — NAVAL STATIONS. 

NAVAL OFFICERS. — HARBORS. — NAVAL ENOAOBMENTS. 

I. The Romans, in the earlier period of their history, never con- 
ceived the idea of increasing their power by the formation of a fleet. 
The time when they first appear to have become aware of the im- 
portance of a fleet was during the second Samnite war, in the year 
B.C. 311.* The idea of founding a navy was probably connected 
with the establishment of a colony in the Pontian islands, oflT the 
coast of Latium, as the Romans at this time must have felt that 
they ought not to be defenceless at sea. 
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If. Tbia fleet, howeyer insigoificant it may have been, continned 
to be kept up until the time wben Rome became a real maritime 
power. This was the time of the first Punic war. The ships built 
before this latter period were triremes, or yessels of three hanks 
of oars, which were yery common among the Greeks of Italy, and 
most of them, it is thought, were furnished by the Italian towns sub* 
ject to Rome. 

ni. In the year B.C. 260, when the Romans saw that without a 
powerful navy they could not carry on the war against Carthage 
with any advantage, the senate ordained that a new fleet should be 
built. Triremes would now have been of no avail against the high- 
bulwarked vessels (quinquerenus) of the Carthaginians. But the 
Romans would have been unable to build others, had not, fortunate* 
ly, a Carthaginian quinquereme been wrecked on the coast of Bruttl* 
um, and Men into their hands. ^ 

IV. This wreck the Romans took as their model, and built after 
it one hundred and twenty, or, according to others, one hundred 
and thirty ships. This large fleet was completed within sixty days 
after the trees bad been cut down.' The ships, built of green tim* 
her in this hurried manner, were very clumsily made, and not likely 
to last for any time ; and the Romans themselves, for want of prao* 
tice in naval affairs, proved very unsuccessful in their first maritime 
undertaking, for seventeen ships were taken and destroyed by the 
Carthaginians off Messana.* 

V. C. Duilius, who perceived the disadvantage with which his 
countrymen bad to struggle at sea, devised a plan which enabled 
them to change a sea-fight, as it were, into a fight on land. The 
machine by which this was effected was afterward called comity 
and is described by Polybius.* It appears to have been a combina- 
tion of grappling iron and drawbridge. From this time forward the 
Romans continued to keep up a powerful navy. Toward the end 
of the republic they also increased the size of their ships, and built 
war Teasels of from six to ten ordines of rowers.* 

YI. The construction of the Roman ships scarcely differed from 
that of the Greeks. The only great difference was, that the Roman 
galleys were proTided with a greater variety of destructive engines 
of war than those of the Greeks. They even erected turret and 
tahUata or stories upon the decks of their great men-of-war {navew 
turrita), and fought upon them in the same manner as if they were 
standing upon the walls of a fortress. 

» Poiyft.. i, 90. « Pi*^f B' ^- *^» ^*' 
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VII. Ships of war were called Naves Longa, became thej were 
of a longer shape than ships of harden {na»t9 i>fMrarus), which were 
more round and deep.^ The ships of war were impelled chiefly by 
oars, the ships of burden by sails ;• and as these last were heavier 
{graviorts) and sailed more slowly, they were sometimes towed (re- 
mulco traeia) after the war ships.* 

VIII. The ships of war were also named from their rows or ranks 
of oars {ab wdimhut remanim). Those which had two rows or tiers 
were called Hremes ; three, triremes ; four* guadriremes; five, gum- 
queremee. Vessels of six or seTen banks of oars were called tiy a 
Greek name, kexeree, hepUne, and above them by a circamlocation, 
ntnee octo; noeem, decern ordinum.^ Tbos livy calls a ship of sixteen 
rows nanit imgentie magnkuiims, qnam eexdedm tereue remanim age- 
hatu* Antony's vessels at Actiam were also remarkable for their 
size, but this proved the main cause of his losing the victory, the 
vessels of Angostas being the light Liboinian galleys. 

IX. There are various opinions about the manner in which the 
rowera sat. The one most generally received is, that they were 
placed above one another in difihreat stages or benches (m trtmetrie 
vel jugie) along the sides of the ship, not in a perpendicoiar line, 
but ia the ibfm of a ^tttnovns, as follows : 

******* 
****** 

The can of the lowest bench were comparatively short, and those 
of the other benches increased in length in proportion to their hei|^t 
above the water. The opinion here stated appears to be confirmed 
by several passages of the classics, and by the representations whioh 
remain of ancient gaUeys, partieniarly that on Trajan*s colomn at 
Rome. It is attended, however, with many senoos difficulties. 

X. There were three different classes of rowers, whom the Greeks 
called Thramta {^pavlrai% ZygUa {Qoylrat*), and Thaltaniee {^a?ir 
ofarai*). The firet occupied the highest benches, the second the 
middle benches, and the third the lowest ones. The Tkreadus had 
the longest oars, and consequently the heaviest work, and received 
the highest wages. The ThalamUet had the shortest can and easi- 
est work, and received the smallest pay. The rowere sat upon little 
benches attached to the ribs of the vessels, and called in Latin /ort 

» TaiAfr^ jdx., 1 ; Cct^ B, Q^ It., 30; t, 7. 
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and trmnstra. The rowers* seats did not extend across the yessel, 
as some have supposed.^ 

XI. Ships contrived for lightness and expedition {luives aetuaria) 
had but one row of oars on each side,* or, at most, two.* They 
were of different kinds, and called by yarions names, such as Celth 
ces, Lembi, Phaseli, dec. Bat the most remarkable of these were 
the naves Libuma,* a kind of light galleys used by the Lilmmi, a 
people of lUyricuro addicted to piracy. To ships of this kind, as 
already remarked, Augustus was, in a great measure, indebted for 
his victory over Antony at Actium.* Hence, after that time, the 
name of naves Libunut was given to all light, quick-sailing vessels. 

XII. Merchantmen of the larger size were called Corbitet,* because 
they hung out a carbis, pr basket, at the mast-head for a sign. They 
were also called Onerarim. They were noted for their heavy build 
and sluggish sailing, and carried passengers as well as merchandise, 
answering to the hxge felucca of the present day. 

PKIlfCXPi.L FISTS OP Tin VaSBBL. 

Xm. We wiU now proeeed to describe the principal parts of Ro- 
man vessels : 

1. The Prow (Prora) was generally ornamented on both sides 
with figures, which were either painted upon the sides or laid in. 
It seems to have been very common to represent an eye on each 
side of the prow.^ Upon the prow or fore deck there was always 
some emblem {parasemon)t by which the ship was distinguished from 
others. Just below the prow, and projecting a little above the keel, 
was the rottnim, or beak, whkh consisted of a beam, to which were 
attached sharp and pointed irons, or the head of a ram, or the like. 
It was used for the purpose of attacking another vessel, and of 
breaking its sides.* These beaks were at first always above the 
water, and visible ; afterward they were attached lower, so that 
they were invisible, and thus became still more dangerous to other 
ships.' The upper part of the prow was frequently made in the 
form of a swan or goose's neck, and hence called eheniseus {xrivlo^ 
K<K% and to the extreme part of the prow, whatever it might be, the 
general name of aerostolion was given. The command in the prow 
of a vessel was exercised by an officer next in rank to the steers^ 

roan, who had the care of the gear, and the command over the row- 
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ers. The following cuts will give some idea of the fonn and poai- 
lioQ of the rostra. 







%. The Stem or Poop (Puppis) was generally higher than the other 
parts of the deck, and in it the helmsman had his elevated seat. 
The stem was, like the prow, adorned in Tarious ways, but espe- 
cially with the image of the tutelary deity of the vessel. Hence 
this part of the ship was sometimes called tutela or eautela, and was 
held sacred by the mariners. It frequently terminated with an or- 
nament of wooden planks called aplustre, in Greek a^Xaarov. At 
the end of the stern was frequently erected a staff or pole» to which 
a streamer or ribands {fascia or tania) were attached. 

3. The bulwark of the vessel, or, rather, the uppermost part of it, 
was called in Greek rpd^^. In small boats the pegs (scalmi) be- 
tween which the oars move, and to which they are fastened by a 
thong, were upon the rpa^^.^ In all other vessels the oars passed 
through holes in the sides of the vessel. 

4. The middle part of the deck in most ships of war appears to 
have been raised above the bulwark, or, at least, to a level with its 

I BOckk, Urkund., p. 103. 
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upper edge, and tbaa enabled tbe soldiera lo occupy a potition thtni 
vhieb tbej coold see iar aroand, and burl tbeir darU Bgaiaat thtt 

XIV. The geai of a veaael was divided inlo uwoin and hanging 
geai, of eacb of wMcb we will now proceed to make mention : 



1. Otr* (Ami). The oara varied in aiie, aceordtng aa they ware 
used by a lower or higher ordo of rowera, and they derived tbeir 
tpecial namea from the name of the ordo by which they were uaed. 
Id a Roman quiaqaereme, dnring the first Punic war, the average 
Dumber of roweia waa three hundred :' in later timet wa find aa 
maojaa four hundred.* Tbe lower part of (he holea tbrongh which 
the oara pasaed appeara to have been covered with leather, which 
also exteoded a Utile way oulaide Ihe hole. 

3. Tbe RiuUer {GuUrruKulum). Before the inrenlion of tbe Tnd- 
der, veaaela muat hare been propelled and guided by tbe oara alone. 
Thia circnmatance may account for the form of the ancient mdder, 
aa weU aa for the mode of uaing it. It waa like an oar with a very 
broad blade, and waa commonly placed on each aide of tbe stem, 
not at ila extremity. The annexed wood-cuta will give aome idea 
of its Ibnn. lo tbe first, a Triton, blowing on tbe buetina, bold* a 
rudder on hia abonlder ; in the second, the rudder is crossed by tha 
comucopin ; in the third, Venua leans with her left ami on a rudder, 
to indicate her origin from the aea. 



A ship bad sometimes one, but more commonly two raddera.' 
In larger veaaela, the two rudden were joined by a pole, which was 
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moved b; the guttnuler or helmaiiKti, ud hept tbo mddera paral- 
leL The ftmous abip of Ptoloiiy Fhiladelpfaiia had toax rodders^ 
eacb tbirt; cubits in leoglb. 

5. LaUeri {Scaia). EaohtiiranB had two wooden lidden, oiled 
in Greek cXifiuider. 

4. Poia, or punt poles iCanti). Tbree of these belonged to every 
trireme, which were ordiBerent tengthe, and were accordinglj di*- 
Ungnisbed as eant%t magmu, mmm parra*, and amtuf medimt. 
Wben Id sfaallow water, tbe aaDor* Ebraat tbe pole* into tha grouod, 
and ibna pu^ed on tbe veaaeL Tbay alM awed as a meana for 
•oandiof the depth of tbe water. 

ft. Tbe Matt {Xiiai). Tbe aiKiiente bad reaaela witii ono, two, 
or three meats. Id tbree-roaated Tsaeela, the largest maat waa 
netreei the siern. Tbe maeiB aa weU aa the raids were nseally of 
fir.' Tbe pott of Che mast inuDodiate^ above the yard (aafaiBw) 
fonned  strvotBra ataaQar to a drinking cop, and bore tbe name of 
eare^tiiant (irapDf^uw). Into it tbe mariners asoended in order to 
manage tbe eail, to obtain a distant view, or to diaebarge miaailea.* 
Tbe other l«ckle may have been ftstened to its lateral projectioDs, 
which corveapODded to the bandies of a onp. Bresstwoika were alao 
fixed to tbecarctcna, so as to supply tbe place of defensive armor; 
and pulleya for haiating np sUmea and weapons from below. TIM 
MatiBoation of tbe mast above tbe eardUriuoi was called the "dl*- 
taff" (cpbw), eoirespooding to our lop-mast or top-gBltant-maBt. 
The eardutiMia was aometimea made to torn npon its axis, so that, 
by means of its apparatus of puUeya, it served the pnrpoae of a crane.* 

6. Tbe Ytrdt (Jh/miui). Tbe main yard wu foeteoed to tbe 
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top of the mast by rapes OWmm), whieh paeeed over tlie top of the 
meet, and were ftstened to the eztiemitiea of the yard. Tbeae ex< 
tremities were called eomuot and the ropes tbemeeWes were termed 
c^niekL Sometimes the yard bad two, and at other times four eeru' 
dU, as in the preceding cot 

To the main yard was attached the main-sail, which was hoisted 
or let down as the ocoasion might require. For this purpose a 
wooden hoop was made to slide np and down the mast. In the left- 
hand one of the two following cots, taken from ancient gems, we 
nee the siKcims with the satt reefod, while in the other the aaU is e&« 
pnnded and swollen by the wind. 





2. RAHOIKO OKAS. 

1. Hypozomata (viro^ufiara), were thick and broad ropes, whklk 
ran in a horiEOotal direction arannd the ship from the stern to the 
prow, and were intended to keep the whole fabric together. They 
ran round the yessei in seTcral cirelee, and at certain distances from 
one another. The Latin name for iin^»fta is tormentum.^ The 
length of these tcrmetUa Taried accordingly as they ran around the 
higher or the lower part of the ship, the latter being naturally shorter 
than the former. Their number varied according to the size of the 
ship. Sometimes they were taken on board when a vessel sailed, 
and not put on tUl it was thought neoessaiy. A trireme required 
four of them.* It is erroneous to suppose, as some do,* that the 
hypozomata were not passed lengthways, but under the bottom of 
the vessel. 

8. The Sail ( Velum). Most ancient ships had only one sail, which 
was attached with the yard to the great mast. - In a trireme, too, 
one sail might be sufficient ; as, however, each of the two masts of 
a trireme had two sail-yards, it follows that each mast might have 
two sails, one of which was placed lower than the other. The sails 
of the Attic war-galleys, and of most ancient ships, were of a square 
form, as is seen in numerous representations on works of art. The 

A ZiMor., Ori^., six., 4, 4. . * Bockk, WtmUL, p. 133; ttqq, 
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RomanSi howeyer, also used triangular sails, which they called 
parut and which had the shape of an inyeited Greek A (v)i the upper 
side of which was attached to the yard. Sach a sail had, of course, 
only one sheet, or pe$, at its lower extremity.^ It was also some- 
times used as a top-sail, over the velum or main-sail. According to 
the scholiast on Lucan, it was less in size than the ordinaiy velum.* 

3. Cordage. There appear to have been two distinct clasaes 
of ropes. The funes are the strong ropes, to which the anchors 
were attached, and by which a ship was fastened to the land ; while 
the rudentes and restes were a lighter kind of ropes, and made with 
greater care, which were attached to the masts, yards, and sails. 
The pedes were the ropes attached to the two lower comers of a 
square sail, and answer to our sheets. They ran from the ends of 
the sail to the sides of the yessel toward the stem, where they were 
fastened with rings attached to the outer side of the bulwark.' The 
propes* appears to have been the lower and thinner end of the pes, 
which was fastened to the ring. The opifera were the two ropes 
attached to the two ends of the sail-yard, and which came down 
thence to a part of the ship near the stern. Their object was to 
move the yards according to the wind. The Greek name is vn-i- 
pat, and the Latin terai is thought to be a mere corraption of ky-- 
pera.* 

4. The stronger and heavier kinds of ropes were of two aorta, 
namely, those to which the anchor was attached, and those by which 
the ship was fastened to the land or drawn up on the shore. Four 
Topes of each of these kinds is the highest number that is mentioned 
as belonging to one ship. These thick ropes were made of several 
thinner ones.* 

5. The Anchor (Aneora), Anchors were generally made of iron, 
and their form, as may be seen from the annexed figure, taken from 
a coin, resembled that of a modem anchor* 
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Su<A ID iDchOT traa often teiniBd bidtiu, from ila baviDg tiro 
teeth or flukea. The lecbnical expreuioDB in the use of the ancbor 
are aneormm latvert, "XO Ioobcd the anchor;" ancaram jaart, "to cast 
anchor i" aai aticoram totitrt, "toweigb BDchor." The cable passed 
UtTODgh a hols in the prow tenned aealuM, u is seen in the following 
cut. The ancboi nsnall? l»j on the deck. 



Eaeb ahip, of course, bad seTeral aocbors ; the one in vbich St. 
Pint sailed had fonr,' and others bad eight.' The last or moat 
powerful aocboT, " the last hope," was nailed taera, and hence per- 
sons trying tbeir last hope were said tacrant taltere. To indicate 
wbere ibe ancbor lay, a bundle of cork floated over it on the aurfaee 
of (he water.* 

The preceding account of the different parts of the ship will be 
rendered atill clearer b; the oppoaite cut, in which it is attempted 
to giTe a restoration of an ancient Tessel, although, as will be per- 
ceiTed, some parta snit better the idea of a Grecian than a Bomaa 

XIV. Freedmen and slaves were employed aa seamen and row- 
ers. The inariaes, as we mi^t term them, or they who were sta- 
tioned on the decks to fight, were called in the lime of the repub- 
lic Socii Navalet,* and under the empire Clattici. They were al- 
ways regarded ae inferior to regular soldiers, and the iVaqaie* Soeii 
were recruited, according to Polybius, from those persons whose 
fortune did not entitle them to enlist in the legions. After the es- 
tablisbment, however, by Augustus, of a regular permanent fleet at 
Misennm, RaTcona, and on the coast of Gaul, a targe body of men 
moBt have been required to man them, v^o, when their services 
were not required afloat, were called upon, at least ilk great emer- 

" rntmn^ vjil., IS; PUn^ H, y, xri., S. 
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gencies, to serre as ordinary aoldiera. The term tfUkai^ is abo 
sometimes applied by the Roman writers to the marines, in iouta* 
tion of the Greek ^ctfdrai. Sometimes, also, the appellation of 
elassiarii* is applied even to the rowers and sailors. 

XV. The admiral of the whole fleet was called Dux PrafutuMque 
ekutiM,* and his ship Navit Pra/orts,* which in the night time had, 
as a means of distinguishing it {signum naetumum)^ three lights.* 
The commanders of individual ships were called Navarchi,* or itfo- 
gistri navium.'' On the other hand, the master or proprietor of a 
trading vessel was termed NaucleruM,* or Namculator, and also Nav- 
iciUarius* When the master did not go to sea himself, but em- 
ployed another to navigate his ship, he was ^aid NavieularUm (scfl. 
rem)facere^^ 

XVI. The person who steered the ship and directed its course 
was called Gubemator^ the pilot or helmsman. He gave the neces- 
sary orders about spreading and contracting the sails, plying or 
checking the oars, dec. It was an important part of his duty to 
know the signs of the weather, to be acquainted with ports and 
places, and particularly to observe the winds and the stars ;" for, 
as the compass was unknown to the ancients, they were directed 
in their voyages, during the night, by the stars. In the day time 
they kept near to the coast. In some ships there were two pilots, 
who had an assistant called Prereta, who watched at the prow.^* 

XVII. The officer who had command over the rowers was catted 
Pausariu*^* or Hortator, and sometimes Portisculus.^* This last, 
however, was more properly the name of the staffer mallet, with 
which he gave the signal to the rowers in order that they might 
keep time in rowing, and with which he excited or retarded tbem.^* 
He employed also for this purpose his voice in a mosioal tone.^* 

Xyill. Before the fleet set sail, a solemn lustration was per- 
formed, prayers were made, and victims offered.^^ The auspices 
also were consulted,*' and if any unlucky omen happened, as a per- 
son sneezing on the left, or swallows alighting on the ships, dcc^ 

/ 
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Ike Miluf vat sw^n^ed. The BMinem when thtj set sail, and 
Ukewise when they reached their harbor, e^wciaUj the latter, 
decked the stern with garlands. 

XIX. There was great labor in launching (m deiucendo) the ships, 
for as the ancients seldom sailed in winter, their ships during that 
time were drawn up {subduetmy on land, as they were generally, also, 
at the 'end of a Toyage, and stood there supported by props. Tbey 
were drswn to sea again by ropes and leTers, with rollers placed 
below (eyUmiru hgmsque tereiihus et roiundtM suijeUia), called palanga 
or fhMlangiEt* and which were any long cylindrical pieces of wood, 
such as trunks of trees,' dio. 

XX. The signal for embariciag was givaa with the trumpet.* 
They gaoerally embarked in a certain order, the seamen first, and 
then the aoMien.* They also frequently sailed in a certain order, 
the light reseels naaaliy fonmoat, thett the ships of war, and aHer 
them the ships of burden. When they reached the shore and land* 
ed tte troopo, prayers and aaerifices were again made.' If the 
country was boetile, and there was no proper harbor, tbey made a 
aaTal camp, and drew up their ships on laad. They did so espe- 
cially if they were to winter there ; but if they were to remain only 
for a short time, the fleet was anchorsd not far from the land. 

XXI. Among the hooon bestowed on those who had achieved any 
naval exploit, the highest was the Csroiui AsmIw or RtHnia, called 
also CIsMtM.' It is difltouh to determine whether these were two 
distinct crowns, or only two denominations for the same one. Yir- 
gil* nnitea both terma in one aeDtenoe, but it seems probable that 
the former (eorwM utuMt) waa inforior in dignity to the latter («o- 
rvM rottra<s), and giren to the aailor who first boarded an enemy'a 
ship ;' whereas the latter was given to a comnwBder who destroyed 
the whole fleet, or gained any very aigaal naval vieteiy. Agrippa 
ia said to have been the first one who received the honor of a naval 
crown, which was conferred upon him on his conquest of Sextos 
Pompeins, in B.C. 86 ; though, according to ether authorities, M. 
Varro waa the first who obtained it, having rscdved it from Pom« 
pey.** At all events, both these crowns were made of gold ; and 
one at least, the nttiraUf was decorated with the beaks {ro9tra) of 
ships," as seen in a medal of Agrippa. The other, the tuiMiw, had 
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e entire bow, u •hown tai ih« 



XXIt- Angnstofl Btationed  fleet on tbe lover or Tii*c«n Sea, 
■t Mueanm, where Agrippa ooiMtruoted tbe ftmons Jolitn liarbor 
(PDrfw JkJuu) bj joiniof "ib Luerioe and ATarnian lakea to ths 
Ba7 of Bata, or, aa it waa otherwiae called, the Lmau TyrrktmiM. 
Another naral atation waa ronned bjr the aame emperor on tka 
Hadriatic, at Rarcana. There were etatiooa alao ia other parte ot 
the empire, and alao oa rivers, aa the Rhine and Danabe. 

XXIII. Harbors IPartut) were very atrongly fortified, eapeciaUj 
at the eDirKDce, The two aidea, or piera, were called Comua' or 
Bracbia,' and on the extremitiea of theae were erected hnlwarka 
and towera. There waa nanally alao a watch-tower {Fhanu), with 
lighta to direct the coorae of ahips in the night time, aa at Alexan- 
drea iu Egypt,* at Oatia, RaTSnaa, CbptbKi Bmndiainm, and other 
placea- A chain aometimea waa drawn acroaa aa a barrier. 

XXI7. Fiesta abont to engage were arrangedinamaiineraimilaT 
to armiea on land. Certain ehipa were placed in tbe centre (audta 
ada), othera on the right wing idatnim comu), and othera on the 
left; Bome aa a reserve ituUidio, itmtt tubtidiaria). The moat 
frequent arrangement waa that ofaaemicirde or half moon. A red 
flag waa diaplayed from the adtniral'a galley aa the aignal for en- 
gaging. 

XXV. The combatanta endeavored (o diaable oraiok the ahipa of 
the enemy by aweeping affiictergatda) the oara, or by atriking tbem 
with their beaka, cbiedy on tbe aidea.* They granded with them by 
meana of certain macbinea called Corvi (page 36fi), and alao by iron 
haoda or hooka (Jerrta numu),* draga or grappling irona {herptg^ 
net), dec, and fought aa oa land.' They aometimea alao employed 
fire-ahipa, or threw fire-brands, and pota liill of coala and snlphar. 
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with TarkNia other oombnattUes, which were ao eacoesefuUy em* 
ployed by Augoetas at the battle of Actiom that most of Antony's 
fleet was thereby destroyed.^ In sieges they joined yessels to* 
getber, and erected on them various formidable engines. The ships 
of the yictorioos fleet, when they retomed home, had their prows 
decorated with laurel, and resounded with triumphant music. 

XXVI. The trading yessels of the ancients were in general much 
inferior in sixe to those of the modems. Cicero mentions a number 
of ships of burden, no one of which was below two thousand oiho 
pkorm, L e., aboye fifty-six tons, which he seems to haye thought a 
large ship.* There were, howeyer, some ships of much greater bulk. 
One built by Ptolemy Philadelphus is said to have been two hundred 
and eighty cubits, or four hundred and twenty feet long, and another 
three hundred iiset, the tonnage of the former seven thousand one 
hundred and eighty-two «jnpAor<B, and of the latter three thousand 
one hundred and ninety-seven. The ship which brought from Egypt 
the great obelisk that was placed in the Circus of the Vatican, in 
the time of Caligula, besides the obelisk itself, had one hundred and 
twenty thousand modii of lentils, a kind of pulse, for ballast.* The 
moiiua was equivalent to one gallon, 7.36 pints, dry measure. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

CUSTOMS OF THE ROMANS. 

ROMAN DRESS. 



THB TOOA. — ITOLA. — ^INSTITA. — PALLA. CYCLA8. — DRI8S IN MOUHN- 

INO. — TOOA PR^TEZTA, 6lO. — BULLA. TOGA TIRILIS.»CBRI1I0NIIS 

ON ASSUMING THB TOOA T1RILI8. 

TOGA. 

1. The distinguishing part of the Roman dress was the Toga, or 
gown, as that of the Greeks was the JPo/imm,* and that of the Gauls 
snd many other nations, Braeea^* trowsers or pantaloons. Hence 
the Romans were called Gen$ Togata,* or simply TogaU;'' the 
Greeks, P^HoH ; and the Gauls, &o., Braeeati. Hence, too, the 
appellation of Oallia Togata* given to Cisalpine Gaol, when this 
country was admitted to the rights of Roman citizenship. The dis- 
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tiaetioD, moreover, between /«M«i t^graut aii4 pd Uti^ dieedy ax* 
platoed (page S14), is ooaoecied with thia same ottstom. Aa the 
hga waa the robe of peace, togtdi is often opposed lo MmmU; and 
as it was worn chieflj in the citj, the eaaae taim ia aometimea op- 
posed to rtuHeL 

II. Varro^ derivea the term teg^ from tegere, beoanae it eoTered 
the whole body. QeUius states that at first it waa worn alooe 
withont the ftonie.* Whatever may have been the origtn of thie 
dress, which some vefer to the Lydiana, it seema to have been re- 
ceived by the Bomana from the Etmaeana, for it is seen on Etraaean 
works of art aa the only oovering of the body, and the toga ^^ratextm 
is expressly said to have been derived fiem Etniria.* 

III. The toga waa originally worn only in Rome itaelf, and the 
Qse of it waa fortndden alike to exilea and to foreigners.* Grado- 
ally, however, it went oat of common one, and waa eapplamted by 
the paUmm and Jseems, or elae it waa worn in pubUe under the ia- 
eeniA.* Bot it was still used by the upper olaaaea, who regarded it 
aa an ^honorable diaHnetion ;* in the conrta of jnatioe ; by dienta 
when they received the sporiuUi;^ and in the theatre or at the 
games, at least when the emperor was present* Under Alexander 
Severus, guests at the emperor's table were expected to appear in 
the toga.* 

rv. The form of the to^a, and the manner of wearing it, are mat- 
ters which are much disputed, and about which, indeed, it aeema 
almost impossible, with our present information, to arrive at cer- 
tainty. The form was, undoubtedly, in some sense round ; accord- 
ing to Diooysins, nmicircuUr. ^ It seems impoesible, however, from 
the way in which it was worn, that it could have been alwaya a 
semicircle. Such may, perhaps, have been its form as worn in the 
most ancient times, when it had no great fulneas ; but to account 
for the numerous folds in which it was afterward worn, we must 
suppose it to have had a greater breadth in proportion to its length, 
that ia, to hkve been a amaller aegment than a aemiovcle. Proba- 
bly the aite of the aegment which the ioga fonned (on which its ful- 
ness depended) waa detenniaed by the laahion of the time or the 
taste of the wearer. 

y. We must make a oareihl diatinetion between Uie more an^ 
eient and simpler mode of wearing the toga, and the fidl form, with 
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BUT Bonpliemtad foidi, Id wUch H wm won at a later pariod. 
TIm more ancieat mode of wBaring the tofa waa m foUofri : One 
ead WB* thrown o<rer the left ihoaldei to tha front, ao tkat tbe ronod 
Bide fell oatward. Hw robe wa* tben ooDdoeted behiad the bodj, 
and oter the right abookter, so that the arm rested in it, u in a 
liiDg, while the whole ranuiniiig portion, beioc drawn acroaa the 
fireU of lbs person, wa* throwo over the left shoulder. The secood 
end bsBg down the back, and tbe tsft ann was ooneealed bj the 
robe fiiUing orer it.' Tbe following wood-cat wiH anake this plainer. 



TI. Fraqnetit reftrence ia made to the mtm* at the ton- Tbia 
was the portion of the ganasBt which iMBg down in front of the 
bodj like a sling. In the cot just giren it is of smaU siae, beitif 
of tbe kind described bj QaiotiliBD as ftrpitm imi;* The larger 
Vni ofraMu will be preeenUj expUinsd. Things might be earned 
in tbe tnou,* 8i»d with it alao tbe fiMse and bead might be eorered. 
TbBB Pabina, tbe Reman ambsssador, when he denoaBced war in 
the senste of Carthage, is said to have poared ont (mwn c/mfisM*) 
or shaken ont the bosom of his toga (tsnunxt togm gremMm'). 

VII. Tbe later mode of wsarmg ths uga sppears to bsTs been as 
fi>Uows.' Aa before, the cnrred side was lower, or fell ontward, 
and one end of the garment was thrown orer the left shoolder, and 
hung down in front, but mneb lower tbam in the former caaa. In 
aome statues it is aeen even lying on tbe gronnd. Tbe garment 
was then placed orer the back, bb in the older atode of wearinff it, 
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bat, instead of cohering the right shoulder, it was brought roand 
Wider the right arm to the front of the body. After being thos car* 
ried under the right aim, it was doubled together in a fold at aboat 
the middle of its breadth, so that the upper part fell down as a Minus^ 
and the lower part covered the body and the legs *, thus arose the 
bundle of folds crossing obliquely from under the right arm athwart 
the breast, and which is generally understood by the term umbo ; 
the remaining part was then thrown over the left shoulder and arm, 
which was thus doubly covered. The principal point to be under- 
stood in this explanation is, that the garment which was drawn be- 
hind the back toward the right into the front, when it depended in 
its width, was caught up in the middle, and thus divided into two 
halves, one of which formed the nnvf, while the other fell down 
over the body and legs. The simu^ it will be pereeived, in this 
case, is much longer and fuller than in the former mode. 

Yin. It appears from Tertullian* that the folds of the umbo were 
arranged before the dress was put on, and fixed in their places by 
pins or hooks ; but, generally speaking, it does not seem that the 
toga was held on by any fastening ; indeed, the contrary may be in- 
ferred from Quintilian^s directions to an orator for the management 
of his toga while speaking. 

IX. Another mode of wearing the toga was the cinchu Gabinus, 
or ** Gabine cincture." It consisted in forming a part of the toga 
itself into a girdle, by drawing its outer edge round the body, and 
tying it in a knot in front, and, at the same time, covering the head 
with another portion of the garment. It was worn by persons oti^r- 
ing sacrifices,* by the consul when he declared war,* and by devoted 
persons, as in the case of Decius.'* Its origin was Etruscan, as its 
name implies.* Festus speaks of an army about to fight being girt 
with the einctus Gabinu*. Persons wearing this dress were said to 
be procincti (or ineincti) einctu (or nh») Gabino. 

X. The material of which the toga was commonly made was 
wool. It was sometimes thick and sometimes thin. The former 
was the toga densa^ jnnguit, or hirta. A new toga, with the nap 
neither worn ofif nor cut close, was called pexa, to which is opposed 
the trita or rata, which was used as a summer dress. The color 
of the toga worn by men {toga virilit) was generally white, that is, 
the natural color of white wool. Hence it was called picra, or ve*- 
Hmentum purum. A brighter white was given to the toga of candi- 
dates for office (candidati, from their toga Candida) by rubbing it with 

1 IM PaUio, 5. * Lkt^ r^ 46; £«ctn, L, 996L 

* V^^^ Mn^ va, 61S. « JL^ T^ 46. 

• Arv., «d Fby., I. & ; AfiUZer, Stru$ker, vol. i., p. 965. 
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cbalk.* The toga, indeed, was always kept white and clean by the 
fuller. When this was neglected the toga was called sordida, and 
those who wore sach garments ^ordidati. This dress, with disar- 
ranged hair, and other marks of disorder about the person, was worn 
by accosed persons, as in the case of Cicero.* 

XI. The toga puUa, which was of the natural color of black wool, 
was worn in private monming, and sometimes also by artificers and 
others of the lower orders. The toga pieta, which was ornamented 
with Phrygian embroidery, was worn by generals in triumphs, and 
under the emperors by the consuls, and by the pretors when they 
celebrated the games. It was also called Cajntolina,* The toga 
folmata was a kind of toga fieta. The toga fratexta will be men- 
tioned hereafter. 

XII. It only remains to speak of the general use of the toga. It 
was originally worn by both sexes ; but when the Mtola came to be 
worn by matrons, the toga was only worn by the meretrices, and by 
women who had been diTorced on account of adultery. Before the 
use of the toga became almost restricted to the upper class, their 
toga was only distinguished from that of the lower classes by being 
ftiller and more ezpensiTC. In war, as already remariced, the toga 

laid aside, and replaced by the paludamttUum and the oagum* 



STOLA; IN8TZTA. 

XIII. The Suda was a female robe, and constituted the charac- 
teristic feature in the attire of a Roman matron, as the toga did in 
that of the male sex.* It was a tunic made yery full ; and some- 
times with long slecTCS ; at others, with short ones, fastened down 
the fleshy part of the arm with clasps, but put on over the chemise 
{tunica tn^tnui), and listened with a double girdle,* one under the 
breast, and the other over the hips, so as to produce an ample dis- 
play of smaU irregular folds' when compressed by and drawn through 
its ligatures. What constituted, however, the distinguishing feature 
of the stola was an appendage termed tn#^a, sewed on under the 
girdle,^ and trailing behind, so as to cover the back half of the feet. 
The instiia was, until recently, regarded as a sort of flounce merely, 
sewed round the bottom of the tunic, in order to constitute a otola ; 
but a more careful examination of a fresco painting in .the Therms 
of Titus shows conclusively that the inatita was not an addition 
all rouTuL the bottom of the dress, but one merely which hung be- 
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hind, and concealed only the heels or half the leet^ A repreeenti^ 
tion of the Hola will be foand under the aooount of the female tonic 
(page 287). 

PAZ.LA. 

XIV. The Palla was another article of finnale attire, and was 
worn both u» a tunic and over a tonic.* It was adjusted to the per- 
son by clasps upon the shouldevs. The ptUla was originally an ar^ 
tide of Greek costume, and was always a rectangular piece of cloth, 
exactly, or, at least, nearly square.* There appears, howcTer, to 
haye been a slight diilbrence betwera the Greek aud Sjomao ptJlm, 
For a representation of the ;«tis» consolt the aecMiDt of the female 
tunic (page 287). 

CTCI.A8. 

XV . The CjfcUs was a long and loose piece of drapery, generally 
made of a very fine texture, and soiBeiently ample to envelop the 
whole figure, if required. It had a border of purple color or gold 
embroideiy all round its jcdges, from which peculiarity the name is 
supposed to have arisen.'* Alexander Severus, in his attempt to 
restrain the loxuiy of the age, ordained that women should possess 
only one cyclas each, and that it should not be adorned with more 
than six uncut of gold.* It is related, among other instances of (^ 
ligula's effeminacy, that he sometimes went into public in a garment 
of this description.* 

xouamvo naiss. 

XVI. The Romans, like oorselTes, were accustomed to wear 
mourning for their deceased friends, which appears to have been 
black, or daric blue, under the republic, for both sexes.' Under the 
empire, the men continued to wear black in mouniing,* but the 
women wore white.* Both sexes laid aside all kinds of ornaments,^* 
and neither the hair nor the beard was eut.>^ Men appear to have 
usually worn their mourning for only a few days,^* but women for a 
year when they lost a husband or a parent.'* In a public mourning 
the senators did not wear the Utu9 cUmut and their rings, nor the 
magistrates their badges of ofllce. 

A RiA, p. G2S. > Varro, L. t^ v., 131 ; fibr., SkiL, L, 8, 99 ; JUcI, p. 4G7. 
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TOOA PBJBTIZTA. 

XVII. The toga priBteiia had a broad parple horderf whence its 
BBOie. It waa worn by chiMren of both aexea. It waa alao worn 
by magiatratea, both those of Rome and thoae of the ooloniea and 
mnntcipal towna, and by penona engaged to aacred ritea or in pay- 
ing Yowa. It ia said to have been derived from the Etruscans, and 
to have been first adopted, with the UiuM clamuy by TuUus Hostilius, 
the royal robe, wbenee ita uae by the magistratea in the repub- 
lic.^ The M^a fraUiUL waa first given to boys in the eaae of the 
eoD of Tanioinioa Prisons, who, at the age of fonrteen, in the Sa- 
bine war, alew an enemy with his own hand.* The pr^exU waa 
worn by bqya nntil the period arrived tor aaanming the toga vtrt/tt, 
or manly gown, and by yoong women until they were manied. 



BVhhA AUaiA. 

XVIII. The BiUla Awroa waa a goUen ornament worn by the Ro- 
man children of wealthy and noble familiea. It conaiated of two 
eoDCBTe i^tee of gold, fastened together by an elaatic brace of the 
same material, ao aa to form a complete globe, within which an 
amulet waa contained.* Its usual fonn is shown in the annexed 
wood-cut, which represents a huUa preaerred in the Britiah Muaeooiy 
and ia of the else of the original. 




An ornament of a similar description, only made oi leather instead 
of gold, was worn, attached to a thong of the same material, by the 
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chOdreD of freedmen and of the lower classes.^ The bulla was laid 
aside, together with the pratexta and was consecrated, on this oc- 
casion, to the laret* The use of the bulUh like that of the pr<Btezta, 
was deriTed from the Etruscans, whence it is called by JuTenal 
ottrum Etruseum.* It was originally worn only by the chiidieo of 
the patricians, but aubsequently by all of free birth.* 

TOOA TIBILIt. 

XIX. Until a Roman youth assamed the toga ptrtiu, or manly 
gown, he wore, as just remarked, the toga praiextat the broad pur- 
ple hem of which at once distinguished him from other persons. 
The toga nirUis was assumed at the Liberalia, in the month of March. 
The year when this took place is still a disputed question. Ac- 
cording to Bottiger,* it took place in early times at the end of the 
sixteenth year, and, in later, when the fifteenth year was completed. 
On the other hand, Klotz* assumes that such a year was not at all 
fixed, but that it depended in every case on the father, who intro- 
duced the son into public life sooner or later, according to his dis- 
cretion. Notwithstanding, it seems more plausible to suppose, with 
Becker,^ that the completion of the fifteenth year conferred a right 
to the toga viriliM^ and that this period was the one generally re- 
ceiTed. Augustus assumed the toga on his sixteenth birth-day. 
Probably it was not till under the emperors that the assomptioa 
took place before the end of the fifteenth year. Cal igula was twenty 
years old before Tiberius allowed him to lay aside the pratexta. 

XX. The toga virilis was also called toga pura^* because it was 
entirely white, and libera,* because the young man now began a 
freer, less restrained mode of life. Bottiger less correctly deriTes 
this latter epithet from the connection with the tacra Bacckica, or 
laberaUa.^* 



CEBBMONIBS ON ASSUMINO TRB TOGA VIBXLI8. 

XXI. The ceremony of changing the toga was performed with 
great solemnity before the images of the lares,^^ to whom the bidla 
was consecrated ; sometimes in the Capitol,^* or they immediately 
went thither, or to some temple, to pay their deTotion to the gods.^* 
The young man was then conducted by his father or principal rela- 
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tion to the Forum, accompanied by his friends,* and there recom- 
mended to the notice and care of some eminent orator or lawyer, 
whom it was to be his chief study to imitate ;* and hence he was 
said /ontm attingrere, or in forum venire, when he began in this way 
to turn his attention to public business.* 

XXII. This day was called die$ toga mrilis,^ or dies HrociwiU* and 
the conducting of one to the forum, tirocinium.^ The young men 
were moreoTer called tironeo, young or raw soldiers, because then 
they first began to serre in the army.^ Hence tiro is put for a 
learner or novice ; and hence, too, ponere ttroctmufn,* to lay aside 
the character of a learner, to be past one's novitiate. When all the 
formalities of the day were finished, the friends and dependants of 
tbe family were invited to a feast. The public ceremonies con- 
nected with the assumption of the toga virilis by the sons of the 
emperors are referred to bv Suetonius.* 



CHAPTER XXVni. 

CUSTOMS OF THE ROMANS. 
ROMAN DRESS. 



TUHICA. — LACBRNA. PJBNULA. — FABCUB. — ^POCALIA. OALCBI. 80- 

LBJB. COTiaiNOB FOR THE BRAD. FBMALR HKAD-DRBBtlB, AND OR- 

NAMBNT8 FOR TBB HRAD. — OTHBR ADORNMENTB. 

TUNICA. 

I. The Tunica, or tunic, was a woollen undergarment, oyer which 
the toga was worn. The Romans are said to have bad no other 
clothing originally but the toga ; and when the tunie was first intro- 
duced, it was merely a short garment without sleeves, and was 
called Colobium,^^ It was considered a mark of efifemioacy for men 
to wear tunics with long sleeves (manieata), and reaching to the 
feet (talare*^^), Julius Caesar was accustomed to wear one which 
had sleeves, with fringes at the wrist {ad manus Jimbriaia^^ ; and in 
the later times of the empire, tunics with sleeves, and reaching to 
the feet, became common. 

II. The tunic was girded (cinetue) with a belt around the waist, 

> Cie^ AtL, Ix^ 22 ; SvutL., Aug., 26. * Cite. <2< Am^ 1 ; TVic.. Orai^ 34. 
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bat WW nntllT worn loow, witfaoat beiog girded, wben  penoa 
wu at boms, or wisbed to be >t hia eue.' HeDce we find tbe 
tMins ciMttw, yradjutiu, and taecauiiu applied, like the Oicek 
ttiuifot, to an aotiTB and diligeat penon, and ducmetu U> odo who 
wu idle and diMolute.' 

UI. Tbe fona of tbe tnnie, m warn bj mas, ia verj common in 
worfca of art It tunally terminataa a little abore the knea ; haa 
abort aleevee, oorerint only tbe nppar pan althe aim ; aiKl ia gilded 
at the waiat, a* in tbe fiitlowiiig cot. 



Tbe aleerea aometiaws, (hengh laea freqnentlj', eiteod to tbs 
banda, aa in tbe foUowiog cnt. 




IV. Both Miea ntaally wore two taniea. an outer and an under 
one, the latter of which was worn next tbe skin, and coneaponded to 
oDr Bhirt and cbemise. Varro* saya, that when Ibe Romana began 
to wear two toaics, they called them SabueuU and iHdtaitim, ths 
former of whleh Bdtliger* euppoaea to be tbe name of the ander 
tnnie of tbe men, and the latter of that of tbe women. .Bat itwonld 
appear from anolhar pasaap of Varro,* referred to by Becker,* aa if 

ifri>r..&UL,ll,I.n; OtU,^m^U%ii. 
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TuTO Iisd metat to give the nains or SaiuciJa to tbe under Innic, 
and that of Indunun or JnJiinMn to the outer. It appears, bow- 
eTer, tbat taiuaila waa cfaieflj used to deeigDite the under tunic 
of men.' Tbe word mJAnkvu oriatei i>ngiii,aiHl aeerae to have 
api^ied eqnaUr to the iiDder tunic of boib aexea.' 

V. Peraona aomatimea wore aevetal timiea as  pratoctioa againat 
oolfl : AagostiM wore taut Id winter beaides a tahiatU.' 

VI. Ab the draaa of a laaa nanallT ooBaiated of aa ntkleT laou, 
an outer tauo, and Uia (^«, so that of a womaD, la like maDner, 
cooaiated of an nnder tiuio (Mwe inJi —'), an outer tanie, and tbe 
ftUa. Tbe em«c tnnio of tbe Reman matron waa pnperl]' eaUed 
tula, and baa already been reftrred to. Tbe anoexed wood-cat, 
however, may |i*e Bome idea of tta form. Over tbe tunic or iiala 
tbe fulU ia tbiown, but the ahape of Itae ft 



The luDica of women were larger and longer than thoee of men, 
and always bad aleevea, bat io aneleot paintings and statnes we 
■eldom find the sleevea coveriiw more than tbe opper pan nfthe ann. 

Vn. Poor people who could not aflbrd to purchase a laga wore 
tbe tnaic alonsi whence we Bad the common people called Tmuati.* 
Penon* at work laid aiide tbe ttgt^ A person who wore nnlj his 
tunic waa frequently called nndtit, i. e., thinly attired, aa in one of 
the enta jnst given on tbe preceding page. 

*A]ml.jntrtd,a,p.3a;iliUm^m^p.Sa.ld.0Md. 
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Vin. The Lsetma wu an article of dreaa which appean to havs 
beea borrowed froni tbe Geula.' It cooaialed of a looie maoUe, 
not clowd all round like the fmult, bat open in front, and TaMeiied. 
bj a bockls oi brooch. It was, moreaver, aaScientl; ample to be 
worn over tbe toga,* or an; other garmeni, and had a hood (nn^ 
lut),* wbtcb could be lataed over the head when tbe wearer wished 
to conceal hie featDres, or avoid the sight or any unpleasant object.* 
It came &rat into um toward the latter end of the republic, bnt be- 
canw Tery general under the empiro, being used by all classes, citQ 
aa well aa military.* It waa Dsaaily of a dark color,* stmI was &»• 
qnently made of the dark wool of the B«ite sheep.' SomatimM, 
bowerer, it wa« dyad with the Tyrian poiple and with other colora.* 



IX. Tbe PxiaiiA was a tbiclc cloak, ohiefly used by tbe Romans 
in trarelling instead of the toga, aa a proteetiou against the cold and 
rain.* Hence we And the expreaaion teindtri poiuJan" used in tbe 
sense of greatly pressing a traveller to stay at one's house. The 
frntida was wora hj women as well aa by men in traTeUiog." It 
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appears to have been a long cloak without aleeTea, and with only 
an opening for the head. The dress was also sewed in front about 
half way down, and was diTided into two parts, which might be 
thrown back by the wearer, so as to leave the arms comparatively 
free : it must have been put on over the head. The preceding cut 
will give some idea of it. 

Under the emperors the panuU was worn in the city as a protec- 
tion against the rain and cold;^ but women were forbidden by 
Alexander Severus to wear it in the city.* At one time, however, 
the pdttttda appears to have been commonly worn in the city instead 
of the to^o, as we even find mention of orators wearing it when 
pleading causes,* but this fashion was probably of short duration. 
The ftauda was usually made of wool,* and particularly of that kind 
whic^ was called ^oiia^o.* It was also sometimes made of leather.* 

rASCIJB. 

X. The Romans wore neither stockings nor under garments (pan- 
taloons, dbc.), but used to wrap their legs and thighs aa well as feet 
with pieces or bands of cloth {fa»cia\ named, from the parts which 
they covered, /tfttoZta, and feminaUa or femoralia, ^ At first, coverings 
of this kind for the feet and legs were worn principally by women. 
Afterward, however, when the toga had fallen into disuse, and the 
shorter paUium was worn in its stead, so that the legs were naked 
and exposed, /<uci0 became common even with the male sex.* The 
Emperor Alexander Severus* always used them, even although, 
when in town, he wore the toga. Quintilian** nevertheless asserts 
that the adoption of them coidd only be excused on the plea of in- 
firm health. 

XI. White /oAcitf, worn by men," were a sign of extraordinary 
refinement in dress : the mode of cleaning them was by rubbing 
them with white tenacious earth, resembling our pipe-clay {fascia 
crcts/a'*). The finer foMcia, worn by ladies, were purple.^* The 
bandages wound about the legs, as shown in the illuminations of 
ancient MSS., prove that the Roman usage was generally adopted 
in Europe during the Middle Ages. 

VOCALIA. 

XII. The jPom/c was a wrapper for the neck and jaws {fauces, 

» Jmv^ v.. 79. •ImiiHd^AUx.Sn^m. » Dial de OraL, 30. 
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qaasi faueaU), like oar neck-cloth or crayat ; originally worn only by 
delicate persons and invalids,^ not as an ordinary part of the Ro- 
man costume, as it is of ours, but when the extension of the empire 
forced the Roman soldier to endure the severities of northern cU- 
mates, it seems to have been generally adopted in the army, for it 
was universally worn by the troops in the armies of Trajan, Anto- 
ninus, and Septimius Sevenis. The ends hung down over the chest, 
exactly as described by the scholiast on Horace, " a coUis depemdti^ 
Ha, adfcvendum eoUumf et fauces contra frigoratnunieniat.*** 

OALOBL 

Xm. The use of shoes was by no means universal among the 
Greeks and Romans. The Homeric heroes are represented wttboat 
shoes when armed for battle. Socrates, Phocion, and Cato fre- 
quently went barefoot. The Roman slaves had no shoes,* their 
naked feet being marked with chalk or gypsum. The covering of 
the feet was removed before reclining at meals. To go barefoot 
also indicated haste, grief, distraction of mind, or any violent emo- 
tion, as when Venus goes in quest of Adonis,* and the Vestals fled 
from Rome with the apparatus of sacred utensils.* For similar 
reasons, sorceresses go with naked feet when intent upon the exer- 
cise of magical arts,* although sometimes one foot only was unshod.^ 

Xrv. The feet were sometimes bare in attendance on funerals. 
Thus the remains of Augustus were collected from the pyre by no- 
blemen of the first rank with naked feet.* A picture found at Her- 
culaneum exhibits persons with naked feet engaged in the worship 
of Iris,' and this practice was observed at Rome in honor of Cybele.** 
In case of drought, a procession and ceremonies, called NudtpedaUa^ 
were performed with a view to propitiate the gods by the same token 
of grief and humiliation." 

XV. .Those 'of the Greeks and Romans who wore shoes, inda- 
ding generally all persons except youths, slayes, and ascetics, con- 
sult^ed their convenience and indulged their fancy by inventing the 
greatest possible variety in the forms, colors, and materials of their 
shoes.. \The distinctions depending upon form may be generally 
divided into those in which the mere sole of a shoe vras attached to 
the. bole of the foot by ties or bands, or by a coyering for the toes 
and the instep ; and those which ascended higher and higher, ac- 
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eordtDg as they coTerad the inkiea, the cair, or th* whole of tba l«g. 
To the formeT claas beloaged ibe SoUa, Crtpida, Satulalimit, and 
Soeau ; wbereoa lo taltumttita orihe Utter kind, that is, to ahoM 
aiMj boots aa diatinguiahed fTom aandala and alippera, the term C4l- 
cciu was applied in ila proper and restricted aense. 

XVI. Underatanding, then, c^enti in this its moTO confined appli- 
eattOD, it included all those more complete coTcring* for the feet used 
roe walking out of doors or travelling. Aa moat commonl; worn, 
these probaUy did not moch differ from oar sboea, and are exempli- 
fied ia the following cat, taken from a puntiog at Hercolaoenm. 
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British Mnseam, exhibiting the form of a man's shoe. Both the 
sole and the upper leather are thick and strong. The toes are no- 
covered, and a thong passes between the great and the second toe 
as in a sandal. 

XVII. The fonn and odor of the caUeua were also among the in- 
signia of rank and office. Those who were elevated to the senate 
wore high shoes like boskins, fastened in front with four black 
thongs {fugris pellihuM^)t and adorned with a small crescent* Among 
the caUd worn by senators, those called mallei, from thehr reaem- 
blanoe to the scales of the red mallet,* were particularly admired, 
as well as others called aluta, because the leather was softened by 
the use of alum.* 

XVIII. The Caleeus repandus is sometimes mentioned.* This 
was a shoe with a long pointed toe bent upward or backward. This 
form appears to have been of great antiquity, for it is frequently seen 
in Egyptian and Etruscan monuments, from which latter people it 
came, like many other of their fashions, to the Romans, and re- 
mained in common use in many parts of Europe until a kite period 
ofthe Middle Ages.* 

XIX. Other varieties of the caluu$ arose from its adaptation to. 
particular professions or modes of life. Thus the C^liga was prin- 
cipally worn by soldiers ; the Pero, by laborers and rustics ; and the 
Cothumv4 by tragedians, hunters, and horsemen. These will now 
be briefly described. 

The CaRga was a strong and heavy shoe worn by the Roman sol- 
diers. Although the use of this caUeamentum extended to the cen- 
turions, it was not worn by the superior officers. Hence the com- 
mon soldiers, including centurions, were distinguished by the name 
of CaligaH.'' The Emperor Caligula received that cognomen when 
a boy, in consequence of wearing the caliga, which his &ther Ger- 
maoicus put on his son in order to please the soldiere.* The sole 
of the ealiga was thickly studded with hob-nails (clati ea%artt*). 

The Pero was a low boot of untanned hide,'* worn by plough- 
men" and shepherds. It had a strong sole," and was adapted to 
the foot with great exactness." In the Greek mythology, Perseus 
was represented wearing boots of this description with wings at- 
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taolied to them. Diana also wore them when accoatred for the 



The Ccikumus was a boot. Its essential distinction was its 
height : it rose above the middle of the leg, so as to surround the 
calf;* and sometimes it reached as high as the knees.* It was 
worn principally by horsemen, hunters, and by men of rank and au- 
thority. The ancient marbles representing these different charac- 
ters show that the eoihmnnu was often ornamented in a very taste- 
ful and elaborate manner. The boots of the ancients were laced 
in front, and it was the object in so doing to make them fit the leg 
as closely as possible. It is evident, from the Tsiious representa- 
tions of the coikurmu in ancient statues, that its sole was commonly 
of the ordinary thickness. But it was sometimes made much thicker 
than usual, probably by the insertion of slices of cork.* The object 
was to add to the apparent stature of the wearer ; and this was done 
either in the case of women who were not so tall as they wished to 
appear,* or of actors in tragedy who assumed the eotkumus as a 
grand and dignified caleeamitUumy and had the soles made unusually 
thick as one of the means adopted in order to magnify their whole 
appearance.* It was with the view of concealing the unsightly ap- 
pearance of such a ckaussure that the tragic actors always wore long 
robes reaching to the ground. The following cut shows two eo- 
tkMnd, with soles of ordinary sixe, both taken from statues of Diana. 




XX. Passing from the eaUei to those ooTorings for the feet in 
which either the mere sole of a shoe was attached to the sole of the 
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foot bf ties or bands, or by a covering for the toes or the instep, 
may name the SoUa, Crepida, Sandalium, and Soceut^ which we will 
now briefly describe. 

1. The SoUa was the simplest kind of sandal, consisting of a sole 
with little more to fasten it to the foot than a strap across the in- 
step.^ It was sometimes made of wood,* and worn by rustics,* re- 
sembling {NTobably the wooden sandals which now form part of the 
dress of the Capuchins. The moUo, as worn by the upper classes, 
was adapted chiefly for wearing in the house, so that when a man 
went out to dinner, he walked in shdes {ealcei), taking with him slip- 
pers or soka, which he put on when he entered the house. Before 
reclining at table, they were taken away by the eenrants ;* conse- 
quently, when dinner was over, it was necessary to call for them.* 
On returning home the caleei were again put on, and the tolea car- 
ried as before under the arm.* 

S. The Crepida is usually translated <' slipper," which gives a 
very imperfect as well as incorrect notion of the word.' The crepida 
conaisted of a thick sole welted on to a low piece of leather, which 
only covered the side of the foot, but had a number of eyes {anea) on 
its upper edge, through which a flat thong (amentttm) was passed to 
bind it on the foot ; or sometimes loops only were welted to the 
sole, through which the amentum was interlaced, in diflbrent and 
fanciful patterns, across the instep, and as high as the ankle.* Cre- 
pida were worn with the paUiumt not with the toga, and were prop- 
erly characteristic of the Greeks, though adopted from them by the 
Romans. 

8. Sandalium. This was a highIy*omamented slipper worn by 
the ladies of Greece, from whom it was adopted by those of Rome.* 
In character it appears to have possessed an intermediate form be- 
tween the calcedus and the sdeaf having a sole and upper leather 
over the toes and front half of the foot, but leaving the heel and 
back part uncovered, like a modem slipper ; and to this part it is 
probable that a strap or sandal, as it is now called, was sometimes, 
at least, attached to fasten it over the instep. The use of it was 
exclusively confined to the female sex>* 

4. Soecus. This was a species of low shoe or sli]^r, which did 
not fit closely, and was not fastened by any tie." Among the 

I QeUiuM, iU., 14 ; xiiL, 21. s Isid., Orig,, zlz., 33. 
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On^a it WH ocMBBOBlj wgni b^ both mim, bat U Ramo Ila hm 
waa stiietlj eoufiaed to fenwles, and to aolora on tbe eomk stage, 
in oideT to fonn  oootraat with the higfa-aoled cetlumat ofibe tracia 
dnina. Whenever an iDatanoe oocnra, Iheralore, of the touMM titiag 
wdth bf a Romaa off tbe aiaga, it ia recorded aa a BiiifnUilf aati- 
iiaUoMlaAetatiMi.aiMl reprobated KCordiDglj. ThefoUowiogoat, 
taken from an anoioBt punting, repreaenta a bufliwn '<»i>^i''y in toeei. 



XXI. It m^ not Ab amtea, before leaTtog thia diriaion of onr aob- 
jeet, to remark, that the Romana had alao iroB ifaoea (mJm ftma) 
tar nulea' and boraea, not fixed to the hoof with naila, aa among na, 
bat ftted In the aoimal'a foot, ao that Ifaay might be ocoaaionallj 
pat ea asd off Nero, however, bad hia mnlea ebod in thia way 
with ailTer,* and hia empreaa Poppna ber'a with gold.' A aook 
made of bather, or aonw aneh maWtial, probably, waa atrangtben«d 
by B plate of iron, ailrer, or gold, and in Ihia way the aho* waa 



XXII. Tbe aneient Rmudi went with their heada bare, aa we 
aee fhtm anciaDt ooina and atatnea, except at aacted ritea, gamei, 
Aativala, on jMrneya, and in war. Hence, of aU tba booora da- 
cneA to Jnlina Cnaai by the senale, he is said to have been chiefiy 
pleaaed with that of always wearing a lanrel crown, hecanae tt 
covered hia baldneaa,* which waa reckoned a defonnity among tbe 
Romans, and regarded aa tbe reaaU ofdiaaolute habits.' Tbey naed. 
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however, in the city, as a screen for the heat or wind, to throw oyer 
their head the lappet of the toga {laeiniam yoI sinum tog€t in caput 
rejieere), which they took off when they met any one to whom they 
were bound to show respect, as the consols,^ dec. 

XXIir. The Romans veiled their heads at all sacred rites bat 
those of Satam ;* in cases of sadden and extreme danger ;* in grief 
or in despair, as when one was about to throw himself into a river, 
or the like> Thus Cssar, when assassinated in the senate-house ;* 
Pompey, when slain in Egypt ;* Crassus, when defeated by the Par- 
thians ; Appius, when he fled firom the Forum. ^ So criminals when 
executed.* 

XXIV. At games and festivals, the Romans wore a conical cap 
or bonnet, of white woollen stuff or felt, but round at the top, termed 
PUeiu.* Among the Romans, the cap of felt was the emblem of 
liberty. When a slave obtained his freedom, he had his head shaved, 
and wore, instead of his hair, an undyed jrileua.^^ Hence the phrase 
aerv&a ad piUum vccare ia a summons to liberty, by which slaves were 
frequently called upon to take up arms with a promise of freedom.^^ 
The figure of Liberty, on some coins of Antoninus Pius, struck A.D. 
145, holds this cap in the right hand. 

XXV . The Romans on a journey used a round cap like a helmet, 
made of leather, and with its top ending in an apex or point. This 
was called a OaUrus. Or else they wore a broad-brimmed bat (jw- 
tanu^*), similar to that represented on the statues of the god Mer- 
cury. Hence petoMahu," prepared for a journey. Caligula per- 
mitted the use of a hat similar to this in the theatre, as a screen 
from the heat. The cut at the head of the opposite page repre- 
sents the petatut as worn by a Greek soldier. 

XXVI. The women used sometimes to dress their hair in the 
form of a gaUnu,^^ and which was called galericulmn, a term also 
used to denote a wig. The head-dress of women, as well as their 
other attire, was different at difibrent periods. At first it was very 
shnple. They seldom went abroad, and when they did they al- 
most always had their &ces veiled. But when riches and luxury 
increased, dress became with many the chief object of attention ; 
and hence a woman's toilet and ornaments were called Mundua 
MuHehrit,^* her world. 
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XXTIT. In eariy tiiDM (he Romant wore tb«ir hair hog, as wu 
rqneMUied in tbe oldeit autDM in the age of Varro i> aod hence 
tbe Romana (tf the Augnatao age deaignated their anceators tatoui* 
and cafillMii.' Bat after tba iDtroductioa of bartMra IdIo Ital7, about 
B.C. 300, it became tbe practice to weat tbe hair ahoit. 

XXVIII. The RMoan women, a« just remarked, originally dressed 
their hair with great iimpliciij ; but in tbe Augustan age a variety 
of diflbrent haad-drBBses came ioUi hsbian, many of which are de- 
•oribed by OTid> Sometimes these head-dresses were raised to a 
great height by rows of falsa earls.* The dressing of tlie hair of 
a Roman lady at this period was a roost important affhir. So much 
attention did the Roman ladies deTOte to it, Ihat they Icept slaves 
especially for this parpose, called Omatrica, and bad them iostniot- 
ed by a muter in the art* 

XXIX. One of the simple modes of wcariog tbe hair was allow- 
ing it to fall in tresses behind, and only confining it by a band en- 
circling the head. For an iUastration of Ibis, see wood-cul on page 
301. 

I Vam, R. R. U, 11, 10. • Oiri* Flul^ H, 30. 
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Another bvorita plan was plUting tbe bair, and then fiMteiiiiig it 
behind with a lartie pin, u aeen in the followiDg eat 



XXX. Moat of the Grecian head-dreases were alao worn by tbe 
Roman ladiea. One very aimple style was ttaat of a yoaog Greek 
girl, with the bair platted in front, and conducted roand to the back, 
BO u to eoueeal tbe Dt>per pait of tbe a«ra. It wa* then tied in  
pliin knot It the nape of the neck, or at other time*, thongh leaa 
IVeqnently, at the top of the bead, boUi of wbich fuhioas ore rep- 
reaenied in the wood-«nt aubjoiaed. 



Tbe fiiat out on the foUowing page representa the head of Juno, 
with tbe hair parled in tbe front, and hafiag on tbe lop of the head 
a kind of diadem, called in Latin corona, and in Greek ir^uiSv^, 
ttam ila r^semblaoee to a allng. The broad part is placed aboTe 
tbe forehead, while the two iaahes act aa band* to confine the hair 
on tbe aide of the bead, and fasten it behind. The figare is copied 
from an antique now in the British Museum. 



I or TBI SOMAm. 




n* neoeediDK oat girea four Bpeeimen* of boad-dreMM belonf- 
iag to di&rent periods. Th« firat bead oa tbe left npTMeata 0» 
tafim, tke nlaee of Aagmtiu ; tbe next, MeMsliDk, fiftk wifc of tba 
Emperor Clandiua ; tbe ooe below, oo tbe left, Sablnk, tke wile of 
Hadriu i nd Ibe next, Plantillt, tbo wife of Caraoallm. 




XXXL The Rodud ladiea uioiiited their hair with the riobaot 
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perfumes.^ Blonde hair was much prized by both the Romans and 
the Greeks, and hence the Roman ladies used a kind of composition^ 
or wash, to make it appear this color. This preparation was called 
S^ma Baiaoa, or eausHea.* False hair, or wigs, were worn by 
both Greeks and Romans.* 

XXXII. The Roman women friziled or cnrled their hair with 
hot irons called M^mutra, and which were hollow like a reed (cs^ 
amus), whence their name. The calamutrum was heated in wood 
ashes, and the slave who performed the duty of heating it, and who 
aided in adjusting the hair, wss called einiflo or einerariiu,* and was 
in danger of punishment if a single lock was imperfectly placed. 
The common inatrument of punishment against both such delin- 
quents, and all the female slaves in general who attended upon the 
toilet of the mis&esil, was the whip (tavres), or else the metal mirror 
{gpembim) was hurled at Uie bead of the offender. This use of heat- 
ed irons was adopted very eariy among the Romans,* and became as 
conunon among them as it has been in modem times.* In the ago 
of Cicero, who frequently alludes to it, the Roman youths as weU 
as the matrons often appeared with their hair curled in this manner 
{eaUuiuMtrati), We see the result in many antique statues and busts. 

XXXIII. Their hair was adorned, also, with golden ornaments, 
pearls, and precious stones, sometimes with crowns or garlands and 
chaplets of flowers {eorona et serta), bound with fillets or ribbons of 
various colors (crtno^ vitta Yelfa$cut), 

OTHiE ADOBmiKirrt. 

XXXIY. The VUta waa a species of ribbon or fillet, and was 
simply a band encircling the head, and serving to confine the tresses 
(erinale* vt/te ), the ends, when long {longtt tttnia vi/te), hanging down 
behind.^ It was worn by maidens, and also by married women, 
the viUa assumed on the marriage day being of a different form from 
that used by virgins.* The viua was not worn by libertine^ or freed- 
women even of fair character,* much less by meretriut ; hence it 
was looked upon as an tii«t^ii« fudorit^ a badge of a modest woman, 
and, together with the ttcla and tiw/t^o, served to point out at first 
sight the free-bom matron.^* The color was probably a matter of 
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dioiee ; while and parple ara both mentioned.* One of those rep 
resonted in the following cnt (whieh represente the heads of st<l- 
nes foond at Herealanenm) is oniamented with embroidery, and 
they were in aome eases alao set with pearla.* 




XXXV. A net or eanl {reiieiUum) was sometimes nsed for in- 
cloeing the hair behind.* It answered to the KeKftdfaXof of the 
Greeks, and was worn daring the day as weU as the night. It is 
still worn in Italy and Spain. These nets were sometimes made 
of gold threads,* sometimes of silk,* or the Elean byssus.* 

XXXVI. Women used yarioaa cosmetics {medicamirm) and wash- 
es or wash-balls (tmegmaia) to improYO their color.^ They covered 
their ftnoe with a thick paste made of soaked bread, which tbey wore 
at home.* Poppea, the wife of Nero, invented a sort of pomade, 
made of bread soaked in asses* milk, and laid over her face at night. 
This was called, from her name, Poppaanum.* She nsed also to 
bathe in asses' milk, for the purpose of preserving the fairness and 
softness of her skin, and five hundred asses are said to have been 
daily milked for thia purpose. 

XXXVII. Paint (/Wow) was employed by the Greek and Roman 
ladies, but the art of thus improving the complexion and visage was 
carried to a much greater extent by the latter than the former. 
Even Ovid did not disdain to write a poem on the subject, which he 
calls** *<^anm«, ted eura grande, HbeiliUt oput ,<" though the genuine- 
ness of the fragment of the mtduamiiui faciei, ascribed to this poet, 
is doubtful. The Roman ladiea even went so far as to paint with 
blue the veins on the temples, as we may infer from Propenius. 
The ridiculous use of patches {apUma), which were common among 
English ladies in the reigns of Queen Anne and the first Georges, 
was not unknown to the Roman femalea.** The more effeminate 
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of the male sex at Rome alio e(n[dojed paint. Cioeni a^sks of 
the ctntttala bucca orhia enemy, the eoasul Fieo.' 

XXXVIII. The Romaas took great care oTtheir teeth br waahing 
and Tnbbing them. When they kM them, the; prooored artificial 
teeth or ivory. If looie, they boDod them with gold, a enatom as 
old aa the lawa of the TwelTO Tables, and alluded to therein.' 
Dentifrice, or tooth powder, appears to hare been akilfiilly prepared 
and generally uaed aiDong the Romans. A rariety of aabataiioM, 
•ach aa the bones, traofa, and honis of certain animalB, crabs, egg- 
■helU, and the shells of the oyster and the murez, conatitutod the 
baaia of the preparation. Having beeopreviooalj bunted, and sama* 
times mixed with bottey, Ihey were reduced to a fine powder. 
Thoogb fancy and auperstition ofUn directed the elioiee of these 
ingredients, the addition of astringenta, aodi as myrrh, or of nitr* 
and hartBhoin ground io a raw state, indieatos scieiwe which was 
the reault of experience, the intention being not only to clean tbe 
teeth and to render them white, but alao to fix thsu when loose, 
to Btrengtben the gums, and to assuage tooth-ache.' 

XXXIX. The Roman ladies ased ear-rings (ituaaxt) of variooe 
kinds. The ring was generally of gold, althon^ tbe lower ordeca 
wore alao ear-ringaof btonie. Instead of a ring, a book wasolten 
used, as ahown in Noa. 8 and 8 of the aobjolhed cut. The womea 
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of Italy still ooQtinae the same practice, passing the hook through 
the lohe of the ear without any other fastening. The drops were 
sometimes of gold, very finely wrought (see Nos. 3, 7, 8), and some- 
times of pearls^ and precious stones. The pearls were valued for 
being exactly spherical,* as well as for their great size and delicate 
whiteness ; but those of an elongated form, called dencki, were also 
much esteemed, being adapted to tenninate the drop, and being 
sometimes placed two or three together for this purpose.' Pliny^ 
observes that greater expense was lavished on no part of the dress 
than on the ear-rings. According to Seneca, the ear-ring No. 3 in 
tlie preceding cut, in which a couple of pearls are strung both above 
and below the precious stone; was worth a patrimony. AU the ear- 
rings here given belong to the Hamilton collection in the British 
Museum. In opulent fiimilies the care of the ear-rings was the 
business of a fenuile slave, who was called Auricula Omatrix.* 
The Venus de^ Medici, and other female statues, have the ears 
pierced, and probably once had ear-rings in them. 

XL. Stays, for compressing the form into an unnatural appear- 
ance of slimness, were not known to the ancients, and would have 
been an abomination in their eyes. In one of the plays of Terence,* 
a severe censure is conveyed on so unnatural a taste, which is con- 
firmed by all the monuments of art. Still we should be in error if 
we supposed a girl in those days, even though vincto peetore, was 
provided with stays. All they had was a bosom-band {ttrophium, 
mammillare), for the purpose of elevating the bosom, and also, per- 
hape, to confine in some degree the nimius tumor. We must not 
confound with this thefucia peetoraUs,'* which was merely worn to 
confine the breast in its growth, and was, consequently, not a part 
of the usual dress. The stropMum was placed over the inner tunica,* 
and was usually made of leather.* 

,^ 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

CUSTOMS OF THE ROMANa 

ROMAN DRESS. 

USB or 8XLK AMONG THK ROMANS. — RINQS.— BABBBB8. — BBABD8.— > 

DBB88 OP 8LATB8. 

U8B or 8ILK AMONG THB B0MAN8. 

I. Thb first ancient author who affords any evidence respecting 
the ase of silk {a^pixiv, tericum, and also bombycwum) is Aristotle,^ 
and the statement which he makes authorizes the conclusion that 
raw silk was brought from the interior of Asia, and manufactured 
in the island of Cos, as early as the fourth century B.C. From this 
island it appears that the Roman ladies obtained their most splendid 
gannents (Cots testes), so that the later poets of the Augustan age, 
Tibnllus,* Propertius,* Horace,* and Ovid* adorn their yerses with 
allusions to these elegant textures, which were remarkaUy thin, 
sometimes of a fine purple dye, and variegated with transTeiae 
stripes of gold.* 

II. About this time the Parthian conquests opened a way for the 
transport into Italy of all the most valuable productions of Central 
Asia, which was the supposed territory of the Seres. The appear- 
ance of the silken flags attached to the gilt standards of the Parthi- 
ans, in the battle fought B.C. 64,' must have been a veiy striking 
sight for the army of Crassus. 

III. The inquiries of the Romans respecting the nature of this 
beautifbl manufacture led to a very general opinion that silk in its 
natural state was a thin fleece found on trees.' The term " Coon 
vestment*' now went gradually out of use, and in its place men* 
tion was made of the *' Serie web.'* This change took place after 
the age of Augustus, and the rage for the latter article increased 
more and more, so that even men at last aspired to be adorned with 
silk, and hence the senate, early in the reign of Tiberius, enacted 
**Ne testis Serica tiros fetdaret."* 

IV. In the succeeding reigns we find the most vigorous measures 
adopted by thosd emperors who were characterized by severity of 
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manners, to reBtrict the use of silk, while Calignla and others, no- 
torious for luxury and excess, not only encouraged it in the female 
sex, but delighted to display it in poblic on their own persons.' 
Shawls and scarres, interwoYon with gold, and brought from the re- 
motest East, were accumulated in the wardrobe of the empress 
during successive reigns,' until, in 176 A. D., Antoninus the philos- 
opher, in consequence of the exhausted state of his treasury, sold 
them by poblic auction in the forum of Trajan with the rest of the 
imperial ornaments.' 

v. At this period we find that the silken texture, besides being 
mixed with gold, was adorned with embroidery, this part of the work 
being executed either in Egypt or Asia Minor.* The Christian au- 
thors, from Clemens Alexandrinus* and Tertnllian* downward, dis- 
courage or condemn the use of silk. Plutarch also dissuades the 
virtuous and prudent wife from wearing it,' although it is probable 
that ribands for dressing the hair' were not uncommon, since these 
goods {Seriea) were procurable in the viau Ttueut at Rome.' Silk 
thread was also imported and used for various purposes." 

VI. Although Coromodus in some degree replenished the palace 
with valuable and curious effects, including those of silk,^^ this ar- 
ticle soon afterward again became very rare, so that few writers of 
the third century make mention of it. When finely manufactured, 
it sold for its weight in gold, on which account Aurelian would not 
allow his empress to have even a single shawl of purple silk {paUio 
UaUeo serico^*). The use of silk with a warp of linen or wool, called . 
tramoMeHea and subseriea, as distinguished from holoaeriea, was per- 
mitted under many restrictions. About the end, however, of the 
third century, silk, especially when woven with a warp of inferior 
value, began to be much more generally worn both by men and 
women ; and the consequence was, that, in order to confine the en- 
joyment of this luxury more entirely to the imperial fiimily and 
court, private persons were forbidden to engage in the manufacture, 
and gold and silken borders (paragauda) were allowed to be made 
only in the imperial gynecea. 

VII. The production of raw silk (/lira^a) in Europe was first at- 
tempted under Justinian, A.D. 630. The eggs of the silk-worm were 
conveyed to Constantinople in the hollow stem of a plant from '< Se- 
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rinda," which was probably Khotan in Little Bncharia, by some 
monks, who had learned the method of hatching and rearing theoa. 
The worms were fed with the leaf of the black or common mul- 
beny.^ The cnltiyation both of this species and of the white mal- 
beny, the breeding of silk-wonns, and the manufactare of their pro- 
dnoe, having been long confined to Greece, were at length, in the 
twelfth century, transported into Sicily, and thence extended over 
the south of Europe.* The silks woven in Europe preYiously to the 
thirteenth century were, in general, plain in their pattern. Many of 
those produced by the industry and taste of the Seres, that is, the 
silk manuActurers of the interior of Asia, were highly elaborate, 
and appear to have been very similar, in their patterns and style of 
ornament, to the Persian shawls of modem times. 

RINGS. 

VIII. The custom of wearing rings was believed to have been in- 
troduced into Rome by the Sabines, who are described in the early 
legends as wearing gold rings with precious stones (gemmati anxitlt') 
of great beauty. Florus* states that it was introduced from Etruria 
in the reign of Tarquinius Prisons, and Pliny* derives it from Greece. 
But, at whatever time rings may have become customary at Rome, 
thus much is certain, that at first they were always of iron, that 
they were destined fi>r the same purpose as in Greece, namely, 
to be used as seals, and that every free Roman had a right to use 
such a ring. This iron ring was 'used down to the last period of 
the republic by such men as loved the simplicity of the good old 
times. Marius wore an iron ring in his triumph over Jugurtha, and 
several noble families adhered to the ancient custom and never 
wore gold ones.* 

IX. When senators in the early times of the republic were sent 
as ambassadors to a foreign state, they wore during the time of 
their mission gold rings, which they received from the state, and 
which were perhaps adorned with some symbolic representation of 
the republic, and might serve as a state seal But ambassadors 
used gold rings only in public ; in private they wore their iron ones.^ 
In the course of time it became customary for all the senators, chief 
magistrates, and at last for the equites also, to wear a gold seal- 
ring.* This right of wearing a gold ring, which was subsequently 
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called the ju$ emm/t aurti, or the juw ammhrmmf remained for mt- 
eral centuries at Rome the ezdusiTe privUege of seoators, magia- 
tratee, and equitea, while all other peraona oontinoed to uae iron 
onea.^ 

X. Magistratea and goTemora of proTinoea seem to baTe bad the 
right of oonferring upon inferior officers, or sooh persons aa had dis* 
tinguished themselves, the priYUege of wearing a gold ring. Verrea 
thus presented his secretary with a gold ring in the assembty at Syra* 
cose.* Daring the empire the right of granting the aimuUu oMreua 
belonged to the emperora, and some of them were not very scmpu- 
Ions in granting thia priTilege. Aagustos gave it to Menaa, a freed* 
man, and to Antonioa Mnsa, the physician.* In A.D. 2S, the Em* 
peror Tiberius ordained that a gold ring sbonld only be worn by 
those ingemti whose lathers and grandfathers had had a property of 
four hundred thousand sesterces, and not by any freedman or slave.* 
But this restriction waa of little avail, and the ambition for the «»- 
aii^ maratM became grsater than it had ever been before.* The 
Emperors ScYerus and Aurelian conferred the right of wearing gold 
rin^ upon all Roman soldiers ;* and Juatinian at length allowed all 
the citizens of the empire, whether tngenui or libertmij to wear such 
rings. 

XI. The practical purposes for which rings, or, rather, the figures 
engrsTed on them, were used at all times, were the same aa thoee 
for which we use our seals. Besides this, howcTer, persons, when 
tbey left their houses, used to seal up such parts as contained stores 
or TsluaUe things, in order to secure them from the pilfering of their 
slsTes.' The ring of a Roman emperor waa a kind of state-seal, 
and the emperor allowed the use of it sometimes to such persona 
as he wished should be regarded as his representatives.* The keep- 
ing of the imperial seal-ring waa intrusted to an especial officer.* 

XII. The signs or emblems engraTen on ringa were Teiy Tariooa, 
aa we may judge from the apecimens still extant : tbey were per- 
traita of ancestors or friends, subjects connected with mythology, 
or the worship of the gods ; and in many casea a person had en- 
graved upon his seal symbolical alloaions to the real or mythical hie- 
tory of his family. ^* Sulla thus wore a ring with a gem, on which Ju* 
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gQrtha was repreaented at the moment he was made prisoner.* 
Pompey used a ring on which three trophies were represenied ;* 
and Aognstus at first sealed with a sphinx, afterward with a por- 
trait of Alexander the Great, and at last with his own portrait, which 
was sabseqaentiy done by several emperors.* 

XIII. The principal Talue of a ring consisted in the gem framed 
in it, or rather in the woikmanship of the engrsTer. The stooe 
most freqoently osed was the onyx, on aoconnt of its Tarioas colors, 
of which the artists made the most skillful use. In the art of en- 
graYing figares upon gems, the ancients, in point of beauty and'ex- 
ecution, far surpass every thing in this department that modem art 
can boast of. The ring itself, in which the gem was set, was like- 
wise, in many caaes, of beautiful workmanship. The part of the ring 
which contained the gem was called Pala. 

XIY. With the increasing love of luxury and show, the Romans, 
as well as the Greeks, covered their fingers with rings. Some per- 
sons also wore rings of immoderate size, and others used different 
rings for summer and winter.* 

BASBBaS. 

XV. The Latin term for a barber is tonMor. The word employed 
in modem European languages is derived from the low Latin bar- 
batoruu^ which is found in Petrontus. The Romans in early times 
wore the beard uncut, as we leara from the insult offered by the 
Gaul to M. Papirius, when Rome was taken by Brennus,* and also 
liom Cicero.* According to Vanro,' the Roman beards were not 
shaven until B.C. 300, when P. Ticinins Menas brought over a bar- 
ber from Sicily ; and Pliny* adds, that the first Roman who was 
shaved (nuus) every day was Scipio Africanus. 

XVI. The barber of the ancients waa a far more important per- 
sonage than his modem representative. Men had not often the 
necessary implements for the various operations of the toilet, such 
as combs, mirrors, perftimes, and tools for clipping, cutting, shav- 
ing, dtc. Accordingly, the whole process had to be performed at the 
barber*s, and hence the great concourse of people who daily goesip- 
ped at the UmMtrina, or barber's shop. Besides the duties of a bar- 
ber and hair-dresser, strictly so called, the ancient toruer discharged 
other offices. He was also a nail-parer. He was, in fact, much 
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what tbe EDglish barber was when he extracted teeth, aa well as 
cut and dressed hair. 

XVII. Tbe business) therefore, of tbe aucient barber was three- 
fold. Firgi, there was the cutting of hair, for which purpose he 
used various knives of different sizes and shapes, and degrees of 
sharpness ; and scissors also (forfex, ancia). Irregularity and un- 
evenness of the hair was considered a great blemish,^ and accord- 
ingly, after the hair-cutting, the uneven hairs were polled out by 
tweezers. ' The person who was to be operated upon by the bar- 
ber had a rough cloth laid on his shoulders, as now, to keep the 
hairs off his dress, dec.' The seecnd part of the barber's business 
was shaving (radere, rasUare), which will be noticed more at large 
when we come to treat of beards. Tbe third part was to pare the 
nails of the hands.* The instruments used for this purpose are re- 
ferred to generally by Martial.* 

BIASDS. 

XVIII. We have already remarked that the first barber was 
brought to Rome B.C. 900, and that the first Roman who was shaved 
every day was Scipio Africanus. His custom, however, was soon 
followed, and shaving became a regular thing. The lower orders, 
then as now, were not always able to do the same, and hence the 
jeers of Martial.* In the later times of the republic there were 
many who shaved the beard only partially, and trimmed it so as to 
give it an ornamental form : to these the terms bene barbaH'' and 
barbaiuU^ are applied. When in mourning, all the higher as well as 
the lower orders let their beards grow. 

XIX. In the general way inJElome at this time, a long beard (barba 
jgromiMea)* was considered a mark of slovenliness and egwUer. Tbe 
censors L. Veturius and P. Licinius compelled M. Livins, who bad 
been banished, on his restoration to the city, to be shaved, and to 
lay aside his dirty appearance (tonderi et equalorem dspanere), and 
then, but not till then, to come into the senate.'* The first time of 
shaving was regarded as the beginning of manhood, and the day on 
which this took place was celebrated as a festival." There was 
no particular time fixed for this to be done. Usually, however, it 
was done when the young Roman assumed the toga vtri/u.' ' Augus- 
tus did it in bis twenty-fourth year ; Caligula in his twentieth. The 
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bair cat off on sueh oooasioDs was coDsecrated to some god. Thus 
Nero put his up in a gold box set with pearls, and dedicated it to 
Jupiter Capitolinus.^ 

XX. With the Emperor Hadrian the beard began to reviye.* Pla- 
tarch says that the emperor wore it to hide some scars on his face. 
The practice afterward became common, and till the time of Con- 
stantine the Great, the emperors appear in busts and on coins with 
beards. The Romans, as already remarked, let their beards grow 
in time of moarning ; so Augustus did* for the death of Julius Cse- 
Bar, and the time when he had it shsTed off he made a season of 
festivity.* The Oreeks, on the other hand, on such occasions shaTcd 
the beard close. 

XXI. Sharing was performed with a raxor (novacula), which was 
kept in a ease. Some, who would not submit to the operation of the 
razor, used instead some powerful depilatory ointments or plasters, 
such as psilotkron, venelum lutum, and dropax. Stray hairs which 
escaped the razor were palled out with small pincers or tweezers. 

XXII. In great fiunilies there were slaves for dressing the hair 
and for shaYing, and for paring the nails ; sometimes female slayes 
{totutrioe*) did this. 

BSBSS OP SLATES. 

XXIII. Slaves were dressed nearly in the same manner with the 
poorer classes, in clothes of a darkish color (puUaH), and slippers 
{crepidaii) ; hence vcwtU terwlis. Strictly speaking, however, there 
was no distinctive dress for slaves. It was once proposed in the 
senate to give slaves a distinctive costume, but this was rejected 
on the ground of its being dangerous to show them their nambers.* 
Slaves, as heretofore remarked, shaved their head when manu- 
mitted, and put on a ptUuM^ or cap. 
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ROMAN MEALS, Ac 

JBMTACVLUM.—PaANDIQM.-- <;<B2rA.-*TUCUNiail.— OOUCRaS. — TA- 

BL18.—- TA8LB VTBN8IL8. 

I. In the following accoant of Roman meals, we take the ordinary 
life of the middle ranks of society in the Augustan age, noticing in- 
cidentally the most remarkable deviations either on the side of prim- 
itive simplicity or of later refinement. 
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JBHTACULUM. 

n. Jentaeulum or JantaeuUm was the name of the tint meal, 
eaten early in the morning. The word is deriTed, according to Isi- 
doras,^ a jejumo aolvenio, and answers to the Greek oKpartefia. Fes- 
tns tells as that it was also called prandieula or nUuum. 

III. Though by no means uncommon* it does not appear to hare 
been usual, except in the case of children, or sick persons, or the 
Inxnrioos, or, as Nonius* adds, of laboring men. An irregular meal 
(if we may so express it) was not likely to hsYe any very regular 
time. Two epigrams of Martial, howerer, seem to fix the hoar at 
about three or four o'clock in the morning.' Generally speaking, 
It consisted of bread seasoned with salt, or some condiment, and 
eaten with dried grapes, oHycs, cheese, and so forth.* Some took 
milk and eggs besides, and mii/nim, a mixture of honey with wine 
or with must.* 

PSANniUM. 

ly. Next to the Jentaeulum followed the Prandtuntf or luncheon, 
with persons of simple habits a frugal meal. From Seneca*s* ac- 
count of it, we learn incidentally that it was a hasty meal, such as 
sailore^ and soldiers* partook of when on duty, without sitting down. 
The prandiumt indeed, seems to hsTc originated in these military 
meals, and a doubt has been entertained whether in their ordinary 
life the Romans took food more than once in the day. 

V. The prandium is called by Suetonius* eihu* meridiamu^ and was 
usually taken about twelve or one o'clock. Many persons, howcTer, 
might begin earlier, as Saturio in Plautus** answen Toxilus, ** nhms 
p4tne mane m/.*' So Cicero" says of Antony, « ah hora tertia bibe- 
baiur ;" and people generally regulated the meal according to cir- 
cumstances, as Horace, on his journey to Brundisium, who would 
scarcely wait for the sixth hour, or twelve o'clock.^* The words of 
Festus, " cttna apud antiquot dieebatur, quod nunc prandium" have 
given much trouble to critics, perhaps needlessly, When we remem- 
ber the change of hoars in modern days. If we translate coma, as, 
according to our notions, we ought to do, by *• dinner,'* they describe 
exactly the alteration in modern mannen, especially in England. 
The analogy of the Greek word dtriryov, which, according to Athe- 
naeus, was used in a similar way for apurrov, also afibrds assistance. 
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V! Another meal, tenned merenda, is mentioned by Isidonis and 
Festus, for which several refined diatinctions are proposed, but it is 
not certain that it really differed from the prandium.^ 

VII. We learn from Plaatus* of what the prandium consisted in 
his time. Phedromus' mentions penuim, abdomen, sumen, nUs glan" 
dium. It consisted of warm as well as cold dishes, frequently of the 
remains of the ctena of the previous day. In later times, however, 
they were not satisfied with these dishes, but (dera^ fish, eggs, d^c, 
were added, and muUumt wine, and especially the seductive cald^, 
warm wine and water spiced, was drunk with it Many frugal 
people, however, took a very simple prandium, as, for instance, the 
elder Pliny> 

COEHA. 

YIII. The principal meal was the last in the day, and was called 
Coma. The proper time for this repast was about half way between 
midday and sunset, that is, the ninth hour ; but as this, in winter, 
began at half past one, the time for business would have been too 
much broken in upon thereby, and the aena was then deferred till 
an hour later, by which means it was brought to about the same 
time as in summer ; for in summer the ninth hour began at two 
hours thirty-one minutes, and the tenth, in winter, two hours thir- 
teen minutes. The ninth hour, therefore, is generally named as 
the hour of the aena.* 

IX. Of course, the time for the atna is only reckoned ai^rozi- 
mately, and no doubt, when busy, they dined later.* Many, on the 
contrary, began the meal earlier than the ninth hour. When pro- 
tracted till late in the night or till morning, it was called ctgnart in 
lueem. Such ctmnvia were called in both cases tempestiva. Even 
with the more frugal people, the cwna was of pretty long duration.^ 
As business was quite over, and all the rest of the day belonged to 
recreation, there was no necessity for curtailing the meaL 

X. The ccena consisted of three paru : 1. ProtmUns. 8. FereuU. 
3. Mensti Secunda. 

1. PromuUiMt or Anteecena, called also by later writers Gu»hts or 
ChutoHo. This, according to Petronius, was made up of dishes de- 
signed more to excite than to satisfy hunger. It contained also all 
sorts of vegetaUes to help digestion,* also shell and other fish easy 
of digestion, with piquant sauces, d&c. The su pposition that the 
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meal began with egge, whence Aoron^ explains the common saying 
abo9oai maUf agrees very well with the language of Cicero,* who 
means that his hunger lasts from the beginning to the end. During 
the fromuUis, they also generally took nudsum, as wine alone was 
thought too heating for the empty stomach.' The name promulM 
was given to the gustatio, not because the viands were taken before 
the wuUsum, but because they with it formed the whet. 

3. Fercida, or diflerent courses. It would far exceed the limits 
of a much larger work than the present to mention all the dishes 
that formed the several courses of a Roman etma. Of birds, the 
Guinea-hen {Afra ams), the pheasant {phasiana, so called from the 
Phasis, a river of Colchis), and the thrush, were most in repute ; 
the liver of a capon, steeped in milk, and becaficoes {fiuiula) dressed 
with pepper, were held a delicacy.* The peacock, according to 
Maerobius,* was first introduced by Hortensius the orator, at an in- 
augural sapper, and acquired such repute among the Roman gour- 
mands as to be commonly sold for fifty denarii. Other birds are 
also mentioned, as the duck (anst*), especially its head and breast ; 
the woodcock {aUagtn\ the turtle, and flamingo {photnicifptenu^)^ 
the tongue of which, Martial tells us, especially commended itself 
to the delicate palate. 

Of fish, the variety was, perhaps, still greater : the char {Mcanuy^ 
the turbot (rAom^iw), the sturgeon (actpenitfr), the mullet (mu^tu), 
were aU highly prized, and dressed in the most various fashions. 
In the banquet of Nasidienus, a lamprey {muT€tfia) is brought, gar- 
nished with prawns swimming in the sauce. 

Of solid meat, pork seems to have been the favorite dish, espe- 
cially sucking-pig ;* the paps of a sow served op in milk, the flitch of 
bacon, the womb of a sow, are all mentioned by Martial. Boar's 
flesh and venison were also in high repute, especially the former, 
described by Juvenal as " animal propter eomnvia nahun"* Condi- 
ments were added to most of these and other dishes ; such were 
the mairis, a kind of pickle made of the tunny-fish ;^^ the garum 90- 
dorum, made from the intestines of the mackerel (teomber), and so 
called because brought from abroad ; alect a sort of brine ; fax, the 
sediment of wine, dec., for the receipts of which we must refer to 
Catius's learned instructor, in Horace." Several kinds of fungi are 
mentioned : trufles {Meli), mushrooms (tuberes), which either made 
dishes by themselves, or formed the garniture for larger dishes, 

I Ad Hor^ 5^1., L, 1, 36. * Ep.ad FanL, \x^ 20. » Hor^ Sat., iL, 4, 94. 

* Mart, m^5. •Sat., IL, 9. • Afarl, «1L, 58. 

T Jtfort, Jdii, 71. • ItL, atUi., 41. • Sat., L, 15L 

to Mhn, xUi., 109. ** Sat., iL, 4. 
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It moat not be anpposed that the artUteg of imperial Rome were 
at all behind oar own times in the preparation and arrangements 
of the table. In a large household, the funetionariea to whom this 
important part of domestic economy was intrusted were four, the 
butler {promu*), the cook {arehimagirus), the arranger of the dishes 
{9tructar)t and the caryer {earptor or seitfcr). Cerving was taught 
as an art, and, according to Petronius,^ was performed lo the sound 
of mnsic, with appropriate gesticulations. 

8. The Metua Secunia answered to our dessert.* It consisted of 
pastry ; of fruits, which the Romans nsually ate uncooked, such as 
almonds (amyj^do/c), dried grapes {uva pa»»^), dates {foimmltB, isry- 
oitt, daclyli) ; sweetmeats and confections {eduUa meUUa, iuiciarUy, 
such as cheese-cakes (eup§dim, erustida, pUeetda), almond-cakes 
{eopia)t tarts {gcribBia), whence the maker of them was called putar 
duldariutf platiutariuM, libarnu, dec., and, finally, of dishes made only 
to be looked at, and called by the Grecian name of epidetprtidea.* 

TBicLimua* 

XX. Tbe Triclinium was the dining-room of a Roman boose, and 
derived its name from the three couches {rpelf, itXivai) which it con- 
tained. There does not appear to have been any special eating- 
rooms in the old Roman house, but large apartments for general 
use answered the purpose ; in the city, the ointifii, and in the coun- 
try, tbe ehort. 

XXI. Among the Romans, the usual number of persons occupying 
each couch was three, so that the three conches of a triclinium af- 
forded accommodation for a party of nine. It was the nile of Varro* 
that tbe number of the guests ought not to be less than that of tbe 
Graces, nor more than that of the Muses. Sometimes, however, 
as many as four lay on each of the eonehes.' Among the Greeks, 
it was customary for only two persons to recline on each couch. 

XXII. Tbe general superintendence of the irieHnium was in- 
trusted to a slave called tricliniareha, who, through the instrumen- 
tality of other slaves of infhrior rank, took care that every thing was 
kept and proceeded in proper order. 

XXIII. A distinction most be made between the canatio and the 
triclinium. The former appears to be a general term applied to any 
kind of eating-room, as well to the sumptuous banqueting halls 
of the golden palace of Nero' as to the ordinary dining parlor of 
Pliny's villa.^ Like the canaculumf it was situate up stairs, and in 

«OiU;t«. • Hot.. &m, 4, 88. • SuM^Jftr^SL 
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thi* reapect tlso diflbred rron the (Tic/innm, nhieb id ihe Pompeian 
boDsea ja alwayi placed upon the ground floor, 

XXrV. Tbe trUlituum waa usaallj of id oblong ahape, and, ac- 
cording to Vitrnviiu,' ongbl to be twice aa long as it was broad. 
The aama author describea triclinia eTid«ntlj intended to be uaed 
in summer, which wero open totrard tbe north, and had on each 
Bide a window looking into a garden. Tbe "honae oTthe tragic 
poet" at Pompeii, and also tbat of Actaoa, ag^ar to have had 
anmmer dioing-rooma opening to the nriiarium. Tbe following 
wood-cut ahowB the anangement of the three eoacbea, from which 
tbe trieliimmi derived its name. The pedeatal in the centre is in- 
tended to receiTO tbe table. 



coDCHaa, die. 

XXV. Hie Romans at flrst sat at meals, aa did abo the Oreebs. 
At a later period the practice of reclining was introdnced, which ia 
aaid to hare firat come in from the Eaal. ETeo after tfaia, howar- 
er, in tbe lime of tbe eari; Roman emperors, ehildren in families 
of the bighsBt rank naed to ii( together at an inferior table, while 
their Mheta and elders reclined on conches at tbe upper end otlbo 

XXVI. Roman ladies conlinoHd the practice of tilting at table 
eren after tbe lecumbent position had become common with the 
other atx.* It appears to have been oonsJdered more decent, and 
nore agreeable lo Ihe Bererity and pnritj of ancient manners, for 
women to ait, more eipeciaHy if many persona were present. But, 
on the other hand, we find cases of women reclining, where there 
waa conceiTed to be nothing bold or indelicate in tbeir postnre. 

XXVII. Before l;ing down tbe shoes or aandala were talrao off, 
in order not to soil the covering of tbe couch. These coTerings 
were always more or less gorgeous in the dwellings of the rich, and 
were generall; of a purple color, often embroidered witb beautiful 
figurea in ailrer and gold. The places moat celebrated for tbe man- 

1 rkrw, •1.3,6. •r«n^>K,llJ[,lS'. »*,'fV->0; amd.,3Si. 
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ufacture of splendid couch covers were Miletus, Corinth, and Car- 
thage.^ The cushions and pillows were likewise covered with mag- 
nificent casings. The mattresses, cushions, and pillows were, in 
earlier times, filled with dry herbs or straw; but in subsequent 
times wool, and at a still later period feathers were used for this 
purpose by the wealthy. The ticking of the mattress, 6cc. , was called 
operimenium or intoluerum ; the coverlets were termed ttragula and 
vestcM gtragulit, and also peritiromata and peripetasmata. The toraUt^ 
according to the best opinion, were the hangings with which the 
couch was draped from the mattress to the floor. 

XXYIII. The couches themselves were low. All the tables that 
have been discovered are considerably lower than ours, which may 
be accounted for by the fact that a tall tray was frequently placed 
upon them. The couches were made of various kinds of valuable 
wood. The feet were sometimes made of silver or gold ; at other 
times they were covered with plates of these metals. The couches 
had girths, on which the mattresses were laid, and over these last 
the coverlets were thrown. The couch had a railing along at one 
end,* where lay a cashion ; the rest of the places were separated 
by pillows. On this railing the person rested with his left arm. 
According to the common account, the guests, while eating, leaned 
upon the left elbow, and employed the right hand in taking food. 
Others, however, though it would seem with less correctness, think 
that leaning on the left elbow was not the posture observed through- 
out the whole entertainment, but that each man, in order to feed 
himself, lay flat upon his breast, or nearly so, and stretched out 
both his hands toward the table ; and afterward, when his hunger 
was satisfied, turned upon his left side, and then leaned upon his 
elbow.* 

XXIX. In eating, the Romans, like the Greeks, used no knives or 
forks, but made use of their fingers only, except in taking soups or 
'Other liquids, when they employed a spoon. Sometimes the Greeks, 
instead of a spoon, used a hollowed piece of bread.* This circum- 
stance of forks not being invented in ancient times gave occasion to 
the use of napkins {mappa) at meals, to wipe the fingers.* Hence, 
too, when the meal was finished, and even before it commenced, an 
apparatus was carried around for washing the hands. A basin (moi- 
/ttvtttfn)* was held under the hands to receive the water, which was 
poured upon them out of a ewer {urctolus). The boy or slave who 
poured out the water also held a towel for wiping the hands diy. 

« Ari§topk.f JZttn., 410, 543; gchol, adlocf Oic in Vtrr^ U H ^c. 
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The sabjeot of napkins, &c., however, belongs properly to the head 
of table utensils. 

XXX. The relative positions of two persons who lay next to one 
another on the same conch are commonly expressed by the prepo- 
sitions super or supra and infira. The head of the second or lower 
was opposite to the breast of the first, so that if he wanted to speak 
to him, especially if the thing was to be secret, he was obliged to 
lean, as it were, upon his bosom, in sinu ejus recumbere.^ The osual 
expressions to denote taking the place at table are, when alluding to 
the whole company, diseumbere ; when of one in particular, deeum- 
here^ or, more generally, accumbere ; where mensa or something else 
must be supplied. Aeeubare ought properly to apply to a person 
already reclining, but it is also interchanged with aecumbere. RecU' 
bare, eubarey jacere, are, if used, to be taken as more general ex- 
pressions, having no particular reference to the table.* 

XXXI. The three couches, or Ueti, forming the fric/intttm, differed 
much in point of rank, as did also the particular places on each. 
They were called respectively summus, medius, and imus, which 
names were also given to the places on each couch. The lectus 
medius explains itself, and it was, moreover, the roost honorable of 
the three. The leetus summus stood to the left of the medius, and 
the tfluw to the right of it. The three couches thus placed formed 
three sides of a square, as in the following diagram : 
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Next, as to the places on each conch. Supposing the preceding 
diagram to represent the plan of a iriclimum, it is evident that, as 
each guest reclined on his left side, the countenances of all were 
directed, when in this position, first, from No. 1 toward No. 3, then 
from No. 4 toward No. 6, $nd, lastly, from No. 7 toward No. 9 ; that 
the guest No. 1 lay, in the sense already explained, above No. 2 ; 
No. 3 below No. 3, and so of the rest ; and that, going in the same 
direction, the couch to the right hand, in the diagram, was above the 
others, and the couch to the left hand below the others. 
XXXIL On each couch the highest place was the most honorable, 
iPIm., J^.,1t.,28. >l{Kftir'«aatttif^p.367. 
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and then, ia saoceMion, the middle and the lowest But to this rule 
the middle coach was a special exception. The most honorable 
place on this was the inuu or lowest, and as the middle couch itself 
was the most honorable of the three, the imug locus on this was the 
seat of honor of the whole Cncitnium, and was always left for the 
most important person. Hence it was also called loeu$ amtulmM^ 
because, if a consul was present, it was ocoupied by him, since, ac- 
cording to Plutarch,^ he could in that place best settle any matters 
of business, if, for instance, inteUigenoe, or papers, requiring his aig- 
nature, happened to be brought to him. 

XXXIII. When the use of round ubles became common under 
the emperors, the ordinary couches no longer answered, and were 
therefore changed for semicircular solas. Such a sofa was called 
Sigma,* from its rssemblanoe to the ancient form of the Greek 
$igma (namely C). The round tables (the cost^ arbes cUrei) wars 
of no Tory great size, and hence the sigmaU were arranged for less 
than nine persons, namely, six, seven, or eight. On such a tigmm 
the order of jrfaces ran straight on, beginning where, in the old ar- 
rangement, the loeu9 iiuimiiw of the highest couch had been. 

MEN&S. 

XXXIV. The simplest kind of table was one with three legs, sod 
round, called eilUba.* It is shown in a drinking scene painted on 
the wall of a wine-shop at Pompeii, and is represented in the fol- 
lowing wood-cut : 




In paintings on vases, however, the tables are usually represented 
with four legs, being the Greek rp&ml^a. Horace used at Rome a 
dining table of white marble, thus combimsg neatness with econ- 
omy.* 

XXXV. For the houses of the opulent, tables were msde of the 
most valuable and beautiful kinds of wood, especially of maple 
(jaeema mefua*), or of the eUr%9 of Africa, which was a species of 

i^^po«L,T^6. *Abn,ix,48. sjVg(iM,«.«. 
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cypress or jaoiper {eitna vunMo}). For this purpose the Romans 
made ose of the roots and tubers of the tree, which, when cat, dis- 
plajed the greatest variety of spots, beautiful waves, and curling 
▼eiDs. The finest specimeus of tables so adorned were sold for 
many thousand pounds.* Besides the beau^ of the wood, the legs 
of these tables were often very tasteful, being carved in imitation 
of Uons* or tigers' feet, and made of ivory.' 

XXXYI. One of the principal improvements was the invention 
of the momopodiumt a round table {orbU) supported by a single foot ; 
this, with other kinds of elegant furniture, was introduced into 
Rome from Asia Minor by Cn. ManUus.* Under the Roman em^ 
perors, as already remarked, semicircular tables were introduced, 
called 9igmata; and also nutua lunate^ from their resemblance to a 
half moon. This semicircular table was, as we hare already said, 
placed before a sofa of the same form. 

XXXVII. As the table was not very large, it was usnal to place 
the dishes and the various kinds of meat upon it, and then to bring 
it thus furnished to the place where the guests were reclining ; 
hence we find in the ancient writers such phrases as meiuam ap' 
poneret nuruam uuferre, mcnta Mecunda^ &c. As the board of the 
table is called by a distinct name in Greek (^ir/^ta*), it appears 
that it was very frequently made separate from the stand on which 

it was placed. 

XXXVIII. Among the Greeks the tables were not covered with 
cloths at meals, but were cleansed by the use of wet sponges* or 
of fragrant herbs.' Among the Romans, table-cloths (mantelia) 
were not introduced until a very late period, and the tables were 
wiped before this with a thick cloth called gausape,* having a long 
woolly nap, and generally of a purple color. The table appears to 
have been rubbed between the divisions of the meal. Any cover- 
ing, indeed, would have hidden from view the costly wood of which 
the table was made. 

XXXIX. Under the influence of the ideas of hospitality, which 
have prevailed universally in primitive stages of society, the table 
was considered sacred.* Small statues of the gods were placed 
upon it," and among the Greeks, Hercules was worshipped under 
the title of rpaveCios and imTpani^to^. 

I Oc^ Var^ It., 17 ; Mmi^ xiT.,90; P«ii., JST.M, xHi., »■ 
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TABLE UTBN8XL8. 

XL. As the trieUniumt with the company reclining, presented a 
very different appearance from our tables, surrounded by chairs, so 
the equipment of the table very little resembled ours. Table-cloths 
do not appear, as already remarked, to have been introdnoed till 
Tcry late, the best proof of which is that the language had at firrt 
no tAm to express them, for maiUeUy which was subsequently used 
for this purpose, meant originally only a larger kind of napkin,^ and 
was equivalent to the Greek x^tpofuucTftov* The table, before table- 
eloths were introduced, was wiped, as we have seen, with a cloth 
termed gautape. 

XLL The napkins (mappa) used at table were either of fine linen, 
or woollen with a sod and even nap.* The Romans, in the time of 
the emperors, used linen napkins embroidered or interwoven with 
gold.* Each guest used sometimes, with the permission of the 
master of the feast, to put some part of the entertainment Into their 
mappa, and give it to their slaves to carry home. 

XLII. The Romans appear to have made use of very few in- 
struments to convey the food to the mouth, but employed, in a great 
measure, the bare fingers.* The only implements mentioned (for 
the knife belongs to the carver only, and forks are never spoken of) 
are the eoehUar and the ligula. The cochlear was a kind of spoon, 
which appears to have terminated with a point at one end, and at 
the other was broad and hollow like our spoons. The pointed end 
was used for drawing snails {cochlea) out of their shells, whence it 
derived its name,* and also for shell-fish, the broader part for eating 
eggs, dec. The liguia was also a spoon, but larger than the cochlear^ 
and used for eating jellies and the like.^ 

XLIII. The utensils on which the food was served appear to have 
been as numerous as with us. Patma, catini, laneet, tcutula, gabata^ 
paropMides, are named, all probably varying in form, some flat, others 
hollow, round, and oval, with and without covers. As regards the 
material, we know that these utensils were made of the simplest 
pottery (although sometimes, from their size and elaborate make, 
of a very high price) up to massive silver, with costly engravings, 
and inlaid with reliefs (chrytendeia), and we may assume that, under 
the emperors, such silver utensils were never wanting in the bouses 
of the afiluent.* 



1 L a mp r td^ HMog^ 97; Id, Jkz. S$9^ 37; AM., OHg^ ziz., 96; 6. 
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XLIV. It wonid be Tain to attempt an accorate explanation of all 
the diflferent drinking Teaselfl mentioned in Nonius, Isidonis, Pollux, 
and elsewhere. We will confine our remarks, on the present occa- 
sion, merely to two, the Crater and the CyathuM. The craUr or 
cnUira (in Greek icparnp) was a vessel in which the wine, according 
to the custom of the ancients, who very seldom drank it pure, was 
mixed with water, and from which the cups were filled. Hence its 
mcist accurate translation into English is by the term *< mixer." The 
general meaning of the term eyathut is a ** cup*' of any kind, and it 
constantly occurs as the name of a sort of drinking vessel used by 
the Romans, who borrowed it from the Greeks ;' but whether it des- 
ignates the cup out of which the wine was drunk, or the small ladle 
by means of which it was transferred from the mixer (crater) into 
the drinking cup, is a disputed point. The more correct opinion 
seems to be, that by eyathut is meant the ladle.* Orelli,' less cor- 
rectly, maintains the contrary. A slave was appointed to supply the 
drinking cups of the banqueters by means of the cyalkus. Two cy- 
athi are represented in the following wood-cut : 




XLV. As regards the shapes of the vessels generally, we must 
especially distinguish between flat saucers (patera, p/uala), cups 
with handles, and those in the form of chalices (eaUeee). Of the 
rest there were, of course, many varieties, some also in fantastic 
shapes, as shoes, legs, heads of beasts, dec., these latter were used 
as drinking horns, from the lower end of which the wine escaped 
through an orifice, and was caught in the mouth. Such drinking 
horns were termed ^rd, and perhaps rhytium in Martial means the 
same thing. They occur most frequently on vases. 

* Vmro, L. L^ r^ 134. » Btdser'i CMlM$t p. 372. 
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- XLV I. The drinkiog yesselt were made of TarioDS nurteriah, such 
as gold, silTer, glass, amber, dec. Sometimes they were adorned 
with figures (figna vel sigiUa) affixed to them, daUed Crtuta or JSm- 
bUmaia,^ which might be put on and taken off at fdeasnre. Some- 
tiroes gems were employed for this purpose,* thus forming what 
were called Caliees gemmtti or Aurum gemmmtiM. Cops* are also 
spoken of as formed of precious stones^' but in these oases it is more 
than probable that colored glass merely was employed. The cele- 
brated Murrhine cups (poeuU murrkSna*), introduced by Pompey, and 
which have given rise to so much speculation, are now generally 
supposed to have been true Chinese porcelain. They came from the 
East, principally from places within the Parthian empire, and chiefly 
from Caramania. 

THs DBims, dec. 

XLVn. The Romans drank to a person's health with the words 
bene Hhi^ dec. They drained the goblet sometimes to the health of 
the whole company,* and then used the expression bene vobie. They 
were frequently accustomed to drink as many eyathi as there were 
letters in the name of the person whose health they drank, or as they 
wished years to him. When they did this they were said bibere 
nomeiit bibere Uteras, or bibere ad numerum. This drinking of so 
many eyathi means the emptying of so many eyathi from the crater 
into the goblet, not, as some erroneously think, to the emptying of 
so many goblets.* 

XLVIII. Reference is often made to the drinking after the Grecian 
fashion, Crr^o more bibere.^ The custom here meant was, that a 
person pledged the cup to another, thereby challenging him to empty 
it, at the same time uttering the name of him to whom the cup was 
given. This usage is described as dangerous and immoral, since it 
naturally led to immoderate indulgence ; for, not satisfied with being 
forced to drink freely on account of the mutual challenges, they 
mixed very little water with their wine, and also exchanged the 
smaller for the larger pocnla, as we learn from Cicero.* 

XLIX. The Romans, at their convivial parties, generally appoint- 
ed a person to preside, whom they called Arbiter Hbendi^ and also 
magieter or rex convitii, or, as we would say, " toast-master." He 
answered to the Greek Symposiarch (av/iiroeiapxot)' He directed 
every thing at pleasure. The magister Ubenii was chosen by a 

1 Cte., Verr^ It., 23.  Jw^ v., 41 ; Mart, Tiii, 51. » Virg^ Q^org^ IL, 508. 
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throw of the dice. In playing at dice, which often occnrred during 
the internals of drinking, they employed either ieuera or toLi. The 
i€9Mer€t had six sides, marked I., 11., III., IV., V., VI. The tali had 
Ibar sides longwise, for the two ends were not regarded. On one 
side was marked one point (unto, an ace), called Csntt ,* on the op- 
posite side six (Miito, sice) ; on the two other sides, three and four 
{Umio €t quaUmio). In playing they used three tessera and four 
tali. The highest or most fortunate throw was called Venus, and 
was, of the tessara, three sixes ; of the tali, when all of them came 
oat different numbers. The worst or lowest throw, called Canes, 
was, of the Ussera, three aees ; of the tali, when they were all the 
same. The throw Venus detennined who should be arbiter bihendi.^ 

L. The wine of the ancients was almost invariably mixed with 
water when drunk, and the eraier, as before remarked, was the 
Tessel used to make the mixture in. The proportion in which the 
wine and water were mixed naturally difi^red on different occasions ; 
generally speaking, however, there was more of water than of wine. 
The wine was mixed either with warm or cold water, but more 
commonly with the latter, and it was endeavored to obtain the 
water as cool as possible, for which purpose both snow and ice were 
frequently employed. 

LI. The warm drink of the Romans was called Calida or Calda, 
and consisted of warm water mixed with wine, with the addition 
probably of spices. This was a very favorite drink with the an- 
cients, and cooid always be procured at certain shops or taverns 
called ThervufpaUa,* which Claudius commanded to be closed at one 
period of bis reign.' The vessels in which the wine and water were 
kept hot appear to have been of a very elegant form, and not unlike 
our tea-urns both in appearance and construction. The following 
wood-cut gives a representation of one of these vessels. In the 
middle of the vessel there is a small cylindrioal furnace, in which the 
wood or charcoal was kept for heating the water, and at the bottom 
of this furnace there are four small holes for the ashes to fall through. 
On the right-hand side of the vessel there is a kind of cup, communica- 
ting with the part surrounding the furnace, by which the vessel might 
be^ filled without taking off tkie lid, and on the leftrhand side there is 
in about the middle a tube with a cock for drawing off the liquid. 

LIl. Another favorite drink was the Mulsum, This was of two 
kinds. In the one, honey was mixed with wine, in the other 
with most. The fonner was considered most perfect and palatable 
when made of some old rough (austemm) wine, such as Massic or 
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Falsraiui (although Horace objecta to the Utter for thif pnrpoM'), 
and new Attic hone;.' The propoitioai were four, bj meunra, 
(■Twine to one of honey, and varioua apicee and perfamea, such a* 
mjrrh, caaata, coatnm, malobatbrum, nard, and peppet might be 
ndded. The ascood kind, tbe oemmthtm of laidorus,* waa made of 
moat eraponited to one half of its OTiginal bulk, Attic honey being 
added in the proportion of one to ten. This, iherefoie, was merely 
a veiy rich fhiit sj^p, in no way allied to wine. It waa considered 
the moat appropriate draught upon an empty stomach, and was, 
therefore, awatlowed immediately before the regular basineaa of a 
lepaat began,' and hence the whet, coming before the cop of nv^n, 
was called the jrrimiuint.* ' 

LIII. We will conclude thia part of the present chapter with a 
brief account of the Roman wines. It is well known that all the 
moet noble Italian wiaea, with a very fevr ezceptiona, were derived 
from Latium and Campania, and. Tor the moat pan, grew within a 
ahoit distance of the sea. In tbe Grat rank, from the time of Au- 
gnstDSj we must place the Seline ( Vitmn Seliiaim), which fairly de- 
aerrea tbe title of /mptriii;, aince it was the chosen beverage of that 
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emperor and moel of his courtiers. It grew upon the hills of Setia, 
aboYO Fomm Appii, loolcing down upon the Pontine Marshes.^ Be- 
fore the age of Anguatosy howoTer, the CaBcnban {Cttcuhm) waa the 
meet prized of all. It grew in the poplar awampe bordering on the 
Golf of Amyclc, doae to Fundi.* In the time of Pliny ita reputation 
waa entirely gone, partly in consequence of the oarelesaneas of the 
cnltivatora, and partly from ita proper aoil, originally a yery limited 
apace, having been cut up by the canal of Nero extending from Bai» 
to Oatia. Ghalen repreaenta it as generous, luU-bodied, and heady, 
not arriving at maturity until it had been kept for many yeara. 

LIT. The aecond rank, after this period, was occupied by the Fa- 
lemian (Fo^enivm), which in Horace'a.time atood first, and of which 
the Fautiitmum was the moat choice variety until the time of Pliny. 
The whole Falemian district may be regarded aa atretobing from 
the Masaio hills to the River Vultumua. Falemian became fit for 
drinking in ten yeara, and might be uaed when twenty yeara old, 
but when kept longer gave headaches, and proved injurioua to the 
nervona system. 

LV . In the third rank waa the Alban {Alhanum), ao called firom the 
Mont AHamu ,** of various kinda, very sweet, aweetiah, rough, and 
sharp. It waa invigorating {narviM utiU)^ and in perfection after be- 
ing kept for fifteen yeara.* Here, too, we may place the SurrenHne, 
deriving ita name from the promontory of Surrentum, forming the 
aonthem horn of the Bay of Naples. Thia wine was not drinkable 
until it had been kept for five-and-twenty yeara, for, being deatitute 
of riehneaa and very dry, it required a long time to ripen. Tiberioa 
uaed to call it generoua vinegar.* Of equal reputation were the 
JKujtc, from the billa forming the boundary between Latium and 
Campania ; and the GauraUf from the ridge above Bai» and Puteoli, 
produced in email quantity, but of very high quality, full-bodied and 
rich. In the aame claaa are to be included the CaUnwmf from Cales, 
and the I'Vmilaiivfli, firom Fundi. 

OABLANDfl. 

LVI. It would be difficult to aasign any year or period when the 
nee of obtf^leta at meala, or rather at carouaals, waa first intro- 
duced at Rome, but we learn from Pliny* that aa early aa the aecond 
Punic war chapleta of roses were worn on such occaaiona. The 
walla of the tricUnhtm alone, however, had thia decoration, which, 
although ao harmleaa in itaelf, was conaidered incompatible with 
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Bobrietj of character, and he who appeared in public so adorned was 
liable to punishment. On the other hand, it woold appear thai fillets 
were worn round the head e^en before this time, to countoract the 
efiects of the wine. Hence arose by defrees the chaplets of leaves 
and flowers, to which, howcTer, the name cor«fue was not given 
until afterward, sinoe in earlier times it was resenred for religions 
usages and warlike distinctions. The previons name was ««rte. 

LVII. The chaplets which superseded the simple fillets were not, 
however, considered as mere ornaments, but it was believed, or at 
least pretended, that certain leaves and flowen exereised a bene- 
ficial influence against the intoxicating power of wine.^ 

LVIII. The Greeks wove numerous kinds of flowen into chap- 
lets ; but with the Romans it was quite difierent. Besides the green 
leaves of the ivy, myrtle, and water parsley (our celery), they used 
but few garden flowera for chaplets, and of these chiefly the viotet 
and the rose. But they did not atop with these natural materials, 
especially as chaplete were required in winter also, when roses 
could be obtained only at a very great expense ; and hence imita- 
tions were made of various materials. What Pliny says, however, 
of the gold and silver garlands, applies only to the public games. 
No intelligence is given about the Egyptian ones,* save what would 
lead to the eoocluaion that they were artificial. On the other band, 
the kibamm eanmm were made of thin leaves of horn dyed.* 

LIX. At the cttnM itself chaplete were not generally used ; they 
belonged, like the unguenu, or perfumes, to the regular eosit«M/ie, 
or to the eom p Hatio sucoeedieg the main course. They were dis- 
tributed when the iB«fi«« ueundd was served, or perhaps later.* It 
appean to have been usual for the host to provide ehapiets, and 
sometimes to have them handed round repeatedly, and we can not 
infer from Ovid that the ancient custom, sooording to whieh each 
guest took his own garland, waa subsequently adhered to. 

LX. They also bung festoons of flowen over their metk and 
breast This, however, though mentioned in Cicero,* Catullus,* and 
Ovid,^ does not seem to have been as usnal among the Romans as 
among the Greeks. At Rome, the dietetic signification of the gar- 
land was tost sight of, and it was only regarded as a ehAsrful ornar 
ment and a symbcrf of festivity. 

nrrsBTHKise or oumrs. 
LXI. In the days of Roman fireedom, diente were in the bsMt of 
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lestifying their respect for their patroB by throDging hie airmm at 
an early hour, aad eacorting him to placet of public retort when he 
went abroad. At an acknowledgment of thete oeurteskt, tome of 
the namber were osaally invited to partake of the oTemng meaL 
After the eztinetion of liberty, however, the pretence of suchipietts, 
who had now lost all poUtieal importance, was toon regarded as an 
irksome restraint, while, at the same time, many of the noble and 
wealthy were nnwilling to sacrifice the pompons display of a numer- 
ons body of retainers. Hence the praetioe was introduced under 
the empire of bestowing on each client, when he presented himself 
for his morning visit, a certain portion of food as a substitute and 
compensation for the occasional inritation to a regular supper, or, 
as it was termed, ccena recta, and this dole, being carried off in a 
little basket provided for the purpose, received from this circnm- 
Btance the name of wportula, 

LXII. For the sake of convenience, it toon became eommoa t^ 
give an equivalent in money, the tam ettablithed 1^ general uaage 
being a hundred quadrantes.^ The donation in money, however, did 
not entirely topertede the aportuia given in kind, for we find in Jn- 
Tenal a lively detcription of a great man^t vestibnle crowded with 
dependeets, each attended by a slave bearing a portable kitchen, to 
receive the viands and keep them hot while they were carried home.* 
If the sketches of the satirist are not too highly colored, we must 
conclude that in his time great numbers of the lower orders de- 
rived their whole sustenance and the funds for ordinary expendi- 
ture exclusively from this soaree, while even high-bom persons did 
not scruple to increase their incomes by taking advantage of the os- 
tentatious profusiofi of the rich and vain. 

LXin. A regular roll was kept at each mansioo of the persons, 
male and female, entitled to receive the allowanee : the names were 
called over in order, the individuals were required to appear in per- 
son, and the almoner was ever on his guard to frustrate the roguery 
of false pretenders, whence the proverb quoted by Tertullian, fpor- 
tuiam furunculus capiat* The morning, as we have seen above, 
was the usual period for these distributions, but they were some- 
times made in the afternoon.^ 

LXIY. Nero, imitating the custom of private pertont, ordained 
that a Mportula should be substituted for the public banquets (pubHca 
.ana) given to the people on certain high solemnities ; but this un- 
wpular regulation was repealed by Domitian.* When the Emperor 
Olaudius, on one occasion, resolved unexpectedly to entertain the 
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populace with some games which were to last for a short time only, 
he styled the exhibition a Mportula ; and in the age of the younger 
Pliny the word was commonly employed to signify a gratuity, gift, 
or emolument of any description.^ 



CHAPTER XXXL 
CUSTOMS OF THE ROMANS. 



BXStCXBBB. — Oims OF CHINCK. -^ BATHING. DBSCBIPTIOir OF THX 

BATHS. 

1. BXBBCX8B8. 

I. Thb Romans, before bathing, took Tarious kinds of exercise* 
such as bali-playing, throwing the javelin, the discus, running, leap- 
ing, dec. Some of these have already been referred to ; of others 
we will now proceed to give a brief sketch. And, first, of ball-playing. 
The game at ball was a great favorite with the Romans as with the 
Greeks, and was played at Rome by persons of all ages. Augustus 
used to play at ball.* Pliny* relates how much his aged friend Spu- 
rinna exercised himself in this game for the purpose of warding off 
old age ; and under the empire it was generally played before tak« 
ing the bath, in a room {tphterUterium) attached to the baths for this 
purpose ; in which we read of the jn/ierepiM, or player at tennis.* 

II. Among the Romans the game at ball was played in various 
ways. The term pUa was used in a general sense for any kind of 
ball ; but the balls among the Romans seem to have been of three 
kinds : the pila in its narrower sense, a small ball ; the foUut a great 
ball filled with air, like the modem foot-baU ; and the pag'anica (jfila), 
which appears to have been a kind of village ball, smaller than the 
foUi»t and larger than thejnla, 

III. Most of the games at ball among the Romans seem to have 
been played with the pUa or small ball. One of the simplest modes 
of playing the ball, where two persons, standing opposite to one 
another, threw the ball from one to the other, was called Daiatim 
luiere* But the favorite game at ball seems to have been the 
Irtg'on, or pUa irigonalit, which was played by three persons, who 
stood in the form of a triangle, iv rpiyuv^. We have no particulars 
respecting it, but we are told that skillful players prided themselves 
upon catching and throwing the ball with their left hand.* The an- 
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eient phTiiciaaa preBciibed tbe game at ball, aa well aa other kind* 
of eierctse, to their patieata. 

IV. Young mea and bofa naed to amoM tbenuelTea in whliling 
■long a circle of bronze or iron, Mmetimea baring rings or bella 
attached to it,* aad rewmUing the modBm hoop. It was called 
TrotiuM iTpox&t), a name deii*ed Irom t^u, " to mn." It waa im- 
pelled b; nieana of* hook with a woodsn handle called Clfcit,* in 
Greek tXarip. The trxhuM waa aaed in the gymDaaiam,* and, there- 
fore, on one of the genu in the Stoach collection at Berlin, which ia 
engraTsd in the annexed wood-cut, il ia accompanied by ibe jar of 
oil and the oliTe-biaDCb, the embleau of effort and of Tictory. On 
each side of thia ws have repreaentsd anotber gem from Ibe aame 
eollectioD. Both of these repreaent naked joutha tnindling the hoop 
bj means of the book or key. Theae show the size of the hoop, 
which in the middle figure baa alao three amall ringa or bells on its 



V. Exereiae on foot eonld be taken Id variooaidaoeB, both pablie and 
rtinte, In the portieoea or piaziaa, built in diffbrqnt parts of the city, 
and also in the priTSte aii^itUli«iut or tmhulaera.* attached to Tillas. 

VI. Oaniiag was considered disrepatahle at Rome, and hence 
ttealar waa ased aa a term of reproach.* It waa also forbidden at 
Rome bj apecial laws, during the limea of the republic, and nnder 
the emperors.' We hate, tioweter, no expresa information as to 
the time when tbese laws were enacted, or the exact proTiaioiw 
which they contained. 

VII. The only kinds of gaming allowed by law were, first, playing 
at table for the difl^ent articles of food, and playing for money at 
games of strength, snch aa burling the jsTelin, ranning, jumping, 
boxing, dtc Thoae who wereconvicted of gaming werecondemned 
to pay ftnir times the aam they had alaked, and became infamu ia 
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oonaeqaenee. Games of chance were, howeTer» toleratod in the 
month of December at the Saturnalia, which was a period of gen- 
eral relaxation,^ and among the Greeks, as well as the Romans, 
public opinion allowed old men to amuse themselves in this manner.* 

VIII. Under the emperors gambling was earned to a greater 
height, and the laws were probably little more than nominal. 
Many of the early emperors, Augustus, Caligula, Claudius, Yitellius, 
and Domitian, were Tery fond of gaming, and aet but an evil ex- 
ample to their subjects in this matter.* Professed gamesters made 
a regular study of their art, and there were treatises on the subject, 
among which was a book written by the ^mperor Claudius.* 

IX. The game of odd and even (ludere par impar) was also a fa- 
vorite one among the Romans. A person held in his hand a certain 
number of m»tr€gaU or other things, and his opponent had to guess 
whether the number was odd or even. This was also a favorite 
game with the Greeks. 

X. The Romans also played at a game called Duoieeim teripia,* on 
a square table divided by twelve lines, on which were placed count- 
ers, called CaleuU, LatreneM^ or LatruneuU^ of difierent colors. The 
counters were moved according to throws of the dice, as with us at 
backgammon. The lines were intersected by a transverse line 
called lAnea taerat which they did not pass unless forced to it. 
When the counters had got to the last line, they were said to be 
tmeUi, ** immovable" (tn having here a privative force), and the player 
ad incitaf (so. Hmemt) redactua^* " reduced to the last extremity.** In 
this game there was room both for chance and art.' 

XI. The counters, or eaUulif in this game were intended to rep- 
resent a miniature combat between two aimies, and hence they 
were sometimes called mUiU$f* <* soldiers,'^ and lairones (or diminu- 
tive, Uiruneuli*), ** marauders.'* The game was called neocoi by the 
Greeks, an(} resembled the modem one of draughts. Its invention 
was ascribed by the Greeks to Palamedes, and Homer represents 
the suitors of Penelope as amusing themselves with it. Others, 
however, ascribed the invention to the Egyptian Theuth ; and the 
paintings in Egyptian tombs, which are of far higher antiquity than 
any Grecian monuments, not unfrequently represent peraons em- 
ployed in this recreation. The following wood-cut is taken from a 
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papTTua roll, and date* probably about 1700 B.C. It ia leniaTkable 
tbal a man ia bere repiueDted plljiog alone, wbereas not only in - 
wofka of Egyptian art, but also on Graek ptistod raaea, we com- 
noDly obaerre two peraoaa jdaying togatber. 



XTI. There waa aUo a game of ehaocfl played between two per- 
•ona, by anddenly raising or compraBsing the Gngen, and, at tbe 
aame inatant, gneBsing each at the number of tbe other When 
doing thia Ihejwere aaid mUare iigitit.^ Aatbe Dumbei offiugera 
Btretcbed out coold not be koown in the dark unleBs thoae who 
pliysd bad implicit confidence in one aaotber, tfaey uaed, in praising 
tbe Tirtne and fidelity of a man, to say that be waa itgtiut juicam 
tutaubrii m£4t.* 



Xin. The Romana, in tbe earlier period of their hiatory, oaed 
tbe bath but aeUom, and only for bealib and cleanlineaa, not aa a 
luxury. Thiia we learn from Seneca' that the ancient Roman* 
washed tbeit l^a and arma daily, and bathed their whole body odcb 

XIV. It is not recorded at what precise period the use of the warm 
bath was first introduced among tbe Romaaa ; but we learn from 
Seneca that Scipio had a wann batb in his villa at Literonin, wbicb, 
howeTer, was of the aimpleal kind, eoosisting of a single cbacober. 
Just ButEcient for the necessary purposes, and wiibont any preten- 
Biona to luxury. Seneca also describes the public batba at this 
time as ajjcurs *t grtgaii tectoHo inducta, and as bo simple in their 
arrangemenla that the edile judged oflhepn^r temperature by his 
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hands. These were baths of warm toaier ; but the practice of heat- 
ing an apartment with warm air by flues placed immediately under 
it is said to have been invented by Sergias Orata,^ who lived in the 
time of L. Crassus, the orator, before the Marsic war. 

XV. By the time of Cicero, the use of baths, both public and pri- 
vate, of warm water and hot air, had become general,* and we learn 
from one of his orations that there were already baths {balneas Se- 
niaa) at Rome, which were open to the public upon payment of a 
small sum. 

XVI. In the earlier ages of Roman history a much greater deli- 
cacy was observed with respect to bathing, even among the men, 
than was usual among the Greeks ; for, according to Valerius Maz- 
imus,' it was deemed indecent for a father to bathe in company with 
his own son, after the latter had attained the age of puberty, or a 
son-in-law with his father-in-law.* But virtue passed away as 
wealth increased, and when the therma came into use, not only did 
the men bathe together in numbers, but even men and women pro- 
miscuously in the same bath. This custom was forbidden by Ha- 
drian* and by M. Aurelius Antoninus ;* and Alexander Severus pro- 
hibited any baths common to both sexes {balnea mixla) from being 
opened at Rome.^ * 

XVII. When the public baths (balnetB) were first instituted, they 
were only for the lower orders, who alone bathed in public ; tbo 
people of wealth, as well as those who formed the equestrian and 
senatorian orders, used private baths in their own houses. But as 
early even as the time of Julius Caesar we find no less a personage 
than the mother of Augustus* making use of the public establish- 
ments, and, in process of time, even the emperors themselves bathed 
in public with the meanest of the people.* 

XVIII. The baths were opened at sunrise and closed at sunset ; 
but in the time of Alexander Severus it would appear that they 
were kept open neariy all night." The allusion in Juvenal" {balnea 
nocU tubit) probably refers to private baths. The price of a bath 
was a quadrant, the smallest piece of coined money from the age 
of Cicero downward," which was paid to the keeper of the bath 
{balneator). Children below a certain age were admitted free." 
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Strangers, also, and foreignersi were admitted.to some of the baths, 
if not to all, without payment, as we learn from an inscription quoted 
by Pitiscus. 

XIX. The baths were closed when any misfortune happened to 
the state ; and Suetonius says that the Emperor Claudius made 
it a capital offence to indulge in the luxury ef bathing upon any 
religious holiday. They were originally placed under the superin- 
tendence of the aediles, whose business it was to keep them in re- 
pair, and to see that they were kept clean and of a proper temper- 
ature.^ 

XX. The time usually assigned by the Romans for taking th'e bath 
was the eighth hour, or shortly afterward.* Before that time none 
but invalids were allowed to bathe in public* VitruYius reckons 
the hours best adapted for bathing to be from midday until about 
sunset.* Pliny took his bath at the ninth hour in summer, and at 
the eighth in winter.* 

XXI. When the water was ready, and the baths were prepared, 
notice was given by the sound of a bell {at thermarum*). While the 
bath was used for health merely or for cleanliness, one was consid- 
ered sufficient at a time, and that only when requisite ; but the lux- 
ury of the empire knew no such bounds, and the daily bath was 
sometimes repeated, as many as seven and eight times in succes- 
sion, the number which the Emperor Commodos indulged himself 
with.^ Gordian bathed seven times a day in suouner, and twice in 
winter. Commodus also took his meals in the bath, a custom which 
was not confined to a dissolute emperor alone.* 

XXII. It was the usual and constant habit of the Romans to take 
the bath after exercise, and previously to their principal meal, the 
e«ma ; but the debauchees of the empire bathed after eating, so as 
to acquire a new appetite for fresh delicacies. Nero is related to 
have indulged in this practice.* 

XXIII. Upon quitting the bath, it was usual for the Romans, as 
well as the Greeks, to be anointed with oil; but a particular habit 
of body, or tendency to certain complaints, sometimes required this 
order to be reversed ; for which reason Augustus, who suffered 
from nervous disorders, was accustomed to anoint himself before 
bathing. The most usual practice, however, seems to have been 
to take some gentle exercise in the first instance, and then, after 
bathing, to be anointed either in the sun, or in the tepid or thermal 
chamber, and finally to take their food. 
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XXIV. The Romans did not eontent tbemselyes with a siDgle 
bath of hot or cold water, bat they went tbroogh a eoorae of baths 
in succesaioDi in which the agency of air as well as water was em- 
ployed. It is difficult to ascertain the precise order in which the 
course was usually taken, if; indeed, there was any geneial prac- 
tice beyond the whim of the individual. It is certain, however, that 
it was a geaerad practice to close the pores, and brace the body after 
the exeessiye perspiration of the vapor bath, either by pouring cold 
water over the head, or by plunging at once into the puana, or the 
river.^ Musa, the physician of Augustas, is said to have introduced 
this practice,* which became quite the fhshion, in consequence of the 
benefit which the emperor derived from it, though Dion Cassius ac- 
cuses Musa of having artfblly oaused the death of Marcellus by an 
improper application of the same treatment.* In other cases it was 
oonsidered conducive to health to pour warm water over the head 
before the vapor bath, and cold water immediately after it •* and at 
other times a succession <^ wann, tepid, and cold water was re- 
sorted to. 

XXV. To render the following remarks more easily intelligible, 
the wood-cut facing this page is given from a fresco painting upon 
the walls of the Therma of Titus at Rome. 

The chief parts of a Roman bath were as follows . 

1 . Apodffurium. Here the bathers were expected to take off their 
garments,* which were then delivered to a class of slaves called 
CapsarU, whose duty it was to take charge of them. These men 
were notorious for dishonesty,* and were leagued with all the thieves 
of the city, so that they connived at the robberies which they were 
placed to prevent. There was probably an Elaotkesium or Unetu- 
srtttm, as appears from the wood-cot, in connection with the apody^ 
Uriiim, where the bathers might be anointed with oil. 

2. Frigidariufn, or Cella Frigidaria, where the cold bath was taken. 
The cold bath itself was called Natation Natatorium, Fifctna, Bap- 
tisteriumt or Puteu*. 

3. Tepidarium. This would seem from the cut to have been a 
bathing room, for a person is there apparently represented pouring 
water over a bather. But there is good reason for thinking that 
this was not the case. In most cases, the tepidarium contained no 
water at all, but was a room merely heated with warm air of an 
agreeable temperature, in order to prepare the body for the great 
heat of the vapor and warm baths, and, upon returning from the 

1 AwmL, M99M^ 34L * PUn^ H. N., xzr., 7, 38. * XMon Cttm., HU., p. 517. 
« PUn^ H.N^ xxTtiL, 4. 14; CeU., dtMtd^l, 3. * OCf^rv CML, 96. 
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latter, to olmate the danger of a too sadden transition to the open 
air. 

4. CtUdarium, or Concamerata Sudatio.^ This contained at one ex- 
treoiity the Tapor bath {Laeameum), and at the other the warm bath 
{balneum, or ealda lavaHd^), while the centre space between the two 
ends was termed sudatio or sudatorium. In larger establishments, 
the Tapor bath and warm bath were in two separate cells, as we see 
in the cot : in such eases, the former part alone was called eon- 
cameraia audatio. The whole rested on a suspended pavement (sut' 
pe7uuTa)t under which was a fire {hfpoeausium), so that the flames 
might heat the whole apartment. See wood-cut. 

The warm water bath {haheumt or caUa lawiiio), which is also 
caUed jnseina or ealida pUdnoj Idbrumf and «o{tum, appears to have 
been a capacious marble yase, sometimes standing upon the floor, 
like that in the cut, and sometimes either partiy elevated above the 
floor, or entirely sunk into it 

XXVI. After having gone throngfa the regular course of perspira- 
tion, the Romans made use of instruments called strigiUs or ttrigUt' 
to scrape oflT the perspiration. The ttrigril was also used by the 
Greeks, who called it stUngit {(rrXeyylc) or xystra {J^arpa). The 
MtrigH was used for scraping ofi* the perspiration and the impurities 
thrown out upon the sur&ce of the skin by the heat of the vapor 
bath or the violent exercise of the paUutra* It was made of iron 
or bronze, with a handle, into which the hand could be inserted 
(clausula), and a carved blade hollowed into a channel (tubulatio), 




down which the. moisture and perspiration would flow as in a gut- 
ter.* The strigU was by no means a blunt instrument, consequently 
its edge was softened by the application of oil, which was dropped 
upon it from a small vessel called guttus or ampulla, which had a 
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narrow neck, so as to dtsobarge its contents drop by drop, from 
which circumstance the first name was taken. A representation 
of ttrigiUt and a guitut is given on the preceding page. Augustus 
is said to bays suffered from an over-yiolent use of the strigiL^ 
loTaUds and persons of a delicate habit made use of sponges, which 
Pliny says answered for towels as well as ttrigUs, They were 
finally dried with towels and anointed.* 

XXVII. The common people were supplied with these neces- 
saries in the baths, but the man wealthy carried their own with 
them.' Lucian^ adds also soap and towels to the list After the 
operation of scraping and rubbing diy, they retired into, or remained 
in the tepidarwm until they thought it prudent to encounter the open 
air. 

XXVIII. In the Therma the baths were of secondaiy importance. 
An account of these structures has slready been given (page 13). 



CHAPTER XXXir. 

CUSTOBfS OF THE BOMANa 

BOXAV BITB8 OF XARIUOI. — LAW AND CBSIMOmSS OF DITOBCB. 

1. MAHSIAGB. 
(A.) LXOAL TIXW OF SOKAM MABSZAfll. 

I. A legal Roman marriage was called jtuta nupiia, juttum mo/ri- 
fiumuim, and UgUinuim matrimmiiufnj as being conformable to jus 
cmUf or Roman law. A legal marriage was either eum eonventume 
uxoria in mMum pin, or it was without this eamentio. But both 
forms of marriage agreed in this, that there must be eoimubium b6> 
tween the parties, and consent. 

IL Connuhium is merely a term which comprehends all the con- 
ditions of a legal marriage. Generally it may be stated that there 
was only connubium between Roman citizens ; the cases in which 
it at any time existed between parties not both Roman citizens 
were exceptions to the general rule. Originally, or at least at one 
period of the republic, there was no connubium between the patri- 
cians and the plebeians ; but this was altered by the Lex CanuUia 
(B.C. 445), which allowed connubium between persons of these two 
classes. 

III. The marriage cum conveniione differed from that tine conoon- 

i StuL, At^^ 30L t Juo^ iH, 963; PU%^ AM, acxxL, IL 
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iwne in the relaUonahip which it effisoted between the husband and 
the wife ; the marriage cum con^tntitme was a necessaiy condition 
to make a woman a materfamUias. By the marriage cum eotmentionef 
the wife passed into the/amt/ta of her husband, and was to him in 
the relation of a daughter, or, as it was expressed, tn fMntim e&nr 
vimit. In the marriage nne eanoentumt^ the wife's relation to her 
familia remained as before, and she was merely uxor. According 
to Cicero,^ wear is a genus of whiefa there are two species ; one is 
" nuUerfamUiaa qua in manum eonvenU" the other is uxor only. Ao- 
coidiBg to this Tiew, a nuaerfamUioM is a wife who is in siaiiu, and 
in the/ssni^ta of her husband. A wife not tn fluum was not a mem- 
ber of her husband's /amsiia, and therefore the term could not apply 
to her. Matrons was properly a wife not in nutnUf and equivalent 
to uxor ; and she was called nuUromi before she had any children. 
But these words are not always used in their original and proper 
meanings. 

(b.) rosan of kamuob. 

lY. In the ease of a marriage cum eomentione there were three 
Ibrms : 1. Utuo, ). Farreum, 3. Coemptio. 

1. Marriage was effected by Uout if a woman liyed with a man 
lor a whole year as his wife. The law of the Twelve Tables pro- 
vided that if a woman did not wish to come into the mafuts of her 
husband in this manner, she should absent herself from him annu- 
ally for three nights {trinoeiium), and so break the usu* of the year.* 

2. Farreum was a form of marriage in which certain words were 
used in the presence of ten witnesses, and were accompanied by a 
certain religious ceremony, in which ^Nifitf farreus was employed ; 
and hence this form of marriage was also called Confarrtatio. It 
appears that certain priestly offices, such as that of FUmen JHalist 
could only be held by those who were bom of parents that had been 
married by this ceremony (confarrMti parmtes), 

8. Coempiio was efbcted by mandpaiio; in other words, it was a 
kind of purchase.* 

v. SponsalUt were not an unusual preliminary of marriage, but 
they were not necessary.* The ofonaaUa were an agreement to 
marry, made in such form as to give each party a right of action in 
case of non-performance, and the ofibnding party was condemned 
in such damages as to the judex seemed just. The woman who 
was promised in marriage was accordingly called j^ofwo, which is 
equivalent to promtMsa ; the man who was engaged to marry was 

1 Top., 3. a OeZ/., ill.. 2; Gain*, L, 111. 
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called wpontus. The tponsaUa, of courae, were not binding if tlie 
parties consented to waive the contract. 

(C.) LXOiJL OOHBIQUXNCSS OP MABUAOB. 

VI. The legal consequences of marriage were the followiog : 

1. The power of the father over the children of the marriage, 
which was a completely new relation, an eflfect, indeed, of marriage, 
but one which had no influence over the relation of the husband and 
wife. 

8. The liabilities of either of the parties to the punishments affixed 
to the violation of the marriage union. An account of these puo- 
ishments will be given under the article divorce. 

3. The relation of husband and wife with respect to property, 
under which head falls the consideration of the Dm or dowry. The 
dot among the Romans was every thing which, on the occasion of 
a woman's marriage, was transferred by her, or by another person, 
to the husband. All the property of the wife which was not made 
dog continued to be her own, and was comprised under the name 
of parapkama, or bona paraphernalia. The dot, upon its delivery, be- 
came the husband*s property, and continued to be his so long as the 
marriage relation existed. In the case of divorce, the woman or 
her relations could bring an action for the restitution of the dot, 
and, accordingly, a woman whose dot was large {dolata uxor) had 
some influence over her husband, inasmuch as she had the power of 
divorcing herself, and thus depriving him of the enjoyment of her 
property.^ 



yil. After the parties had agreed to marry, and the persons in 
whose pottttat they were had consented, a meeting of friends was 
sometimes held at the house of the maiden for the purpose of set- 
tling the marriage contract, which was written on tablets, and 
signed by both parties.* The woman, after she had promised to 
become the wife of a man, was called tponta, pacia^ dicia, or tperata.* 
It appears that, at least during the imperial period, the man put a 
ring on the finger of his betrothed as a pledge of his fidelity.* This 
ring was probably, like all rings at this time, worn on the left hand, 
and on the finger nearest the smallest.* 

VIII. The last point to be fixed was the day on which the mar- 
riage was to take place. The Romans believed that certain days 

> Ulp^IVa^^yUB. a Jot., IL, 119; rU^i G««,iT,4. 

» CMi, Lcf PlamL, TWima., IL, 4. 99; Non^ Iv., p. 313. 
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were nnfortunate for the performance of the marriage rites, either 
on account of the religious character of those days themselves, or 
on account of the days by which they were followed, as the woman 
bad to perform certain religious rites on the day after her wedding, 
which could not take place on a dies aUr, or unlucky day. Days 
not suitable for entering upon matrimony were the eaUndSt norutt 
and ides of every month, all dies titri, the whole months of Jfay^ and 
Fehrtuary, and a great number of festivals.* Widows, on the other 
band, might marry on days which were inauspicious for maidens. 

IX. On the wedding day, which, in the early times, was never 
fixed upon without consulting the auspices,^ the bride was dressed^ 
in a long white robe with a purple fringe, or adorned with ribands.' 
This dress was called tunica recia^ and was bound round the waist 
with a girdle {corwa^ cingulum, or zona), which the husband had to 
untie {solvsre) in the evening. The bridal veil, called flammeum, was 
of a bright yellow color. ^ From this wearing of a veil arose the 
meaning of nubere^ as applied to the female, namely, " to marry a 
husband," i. e., nubere («e) viro, " to veil herself for a husband." 
The slippers of the bride were also of a bright yellow color. Her 
hair was divided on this occasion with the point of a spear.* 

X. The bride was conducted to the house of her husband in the 
evening ; hence the meaning of the phrase dueere, " to wed," as ap- 
plied to the husband, the full form of the expression being ducere 
domum uzorem, " to lead home a wife," t. e., to her husband's home. 
The bride, on this occasion, was taken with apparent violence from 
the arms of her mother, or of the person who had given her away. 
On the way to the husband's abode she was accompanied by three 
boys dressed in the pratexta, and whose fathers and mothers were 
still alive (patrimi et malritm). One of them carried before her a 
torch of white thorn {spina), or, according to others, of pine wood ; 
the two others walked by her side, supporting her by the arm.* 
The bride herself carried a distaff and a spindle, with wool.^* A boy, 
called eamiUus, carried in a covered vase {cumera, cumerum, or co- 
miUum) the so-called utensils of the bride, and play-things for chil- 
dren (crepttniia"). Besides these persons who officiated on the oc- 

X O0., Fatt^ ▼., 490 ; PluU, QiuuL Rom., p. 284. 
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casioDi the procession was attended by a namerous train of friends, 
both of the bride and bridegroom. 

XI. When the procession arrived at the house of the bridegroom, 
the door of which was adorned with gariands and flowers, the bride 
was carried across the threshold by pronubi, i. e., men who had been 
married to only one woman, that she might not knock against it with 
her foot, which would have been an eril omen> Before she entered 
the house, she wound wool aronnd the door-poets of her new resi- 
dence, and anointed them with lard or wolfs (at.* The husband 
received her with fire and water, which the woman had to touch. 
This was either a symbolic purification, or a symbolic expreesion 
of welcome, as the interdieere aqua a igni was the formula for baa- 
ishment. 

XII. The bride, on this finrt entrance into bis dwelling, sainted 
the husband with the words *<«M tu Caiut, ego Caia.^** After she 
had entered the house with distaflTand spindle, she was placed upon 
a sheep-skin, and here the keys of the house were delivered into 
her hands. A repaet {ccena nupiiaH9)t given by the husband to the 
whole train of relatives and frienda who accompanied the bride, 
generally concluded the solemnities of the day.* Many ancient 
writers mention a very popular song, called Talanus or Talatw, 
which was sung at weddings ;* but whether it was sung during 
the repast or during the procession is not quite clear, though we 
may infer from the story respecting the origin of the song that it 
was sung while the procession was advancing toward the house of 
the husband. 

XIII. It may be easily imagined that a solemnity like that of 
marriage did not take place among the merry and humorous Italians 
without a variety of jests and railleries, and Ovid* mentions songs 
of a peculiar character which were song before the door of the bridal 
apartment by girls, after the company had left. These songs were 
probably the old Feseennina, and are frequently called Epithalamia. 
At the end of the repast the bride was conducted by matrons who 
had not had more than one husband (pronuha) to the leelus genialis 
in the alrium, which was, on this occasion, magnificently adorned 
and strewed with flowers. On the following day the husband some- 
times gave another entertainment to his friends, which was called 
Repotiot and the woman, who on this day undertook the manage- 
ment of the house of her husband, had to perform certain religious 
rites ; on which account, as we have already observed, it was ne- 

1 Plitf, I e. i PUntLt Ca$^ Iv., 4, 1. • PUi^ H. N., zxtOL, 9. 
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ceaeary to select a day for the marriage which was not followed by 
a die* aier, Theae htee probably cooaiated of aacrifioea to the Dii 
Penates.^ 

XIV. The poaition of a Roman woman after marriage waa very 
different from that of a Greek woman. The Roman preaided over 
the whole hoaaebold ; she educated her ohildren, watched over and 
preserved the honor of the house, and aa the indUrfamUioM she shared 
the honors and respect shown to her husband. Far from being con- 
fined, like the Greek woman, to a diatinct apartment, the Roman 
matron, at least during the better times of the republic, occupied 
the most important part of the honae, the atriwm.* 

XV . A woman after marriage retained her former name, aa JuliOf 
TuUiA, OeUwia, PauUoy dec., joined to that of her huaband ; thua, 
Cutams Maraia^ JuUa Pompeiip Terentia Ciceranu^ IMa Auguttif Ac 

S. DXTOBoa. 

XVI. The word divo i tiufn signified generafly a separation, and, in 
a special sense, a dissolution of marriage. A Roman marriage waa 
dissolved by the death of the wife or huaband, and by divorHum in 
the life*time of the huaband and wifa Aa one essential part of mar- 
riage was the consent and conjugal afifeotiMi of the parties, it waa 
considered that this affection was necessary to its continuance, and, 
accordingly, either party might declare bis or her intention to dis- 
solve the connection. No judicial decree, and no interference of 
any public authority, was requisite to dissolve a marriage. 

XYII. The first inatanoe of divorce at Rome is said to have oc- 
oorred about B.C. 334, when Sp. Garviliua Roga put away his wife 
on the ground of barrenness ;* it is added that his conduct was gen- 
erally condemned. Toward the latter part of the republic, and nnder 
the empire, divorces became very common. Pompey divorced hia 
wife Mucia for alleged adultery ; and Cicero divorced hia wife T»- 
rentia after living with her tbir^ yeva, and nanied a yoaag 
woman.* If a husband divorced hia wife, the wife's dowry, aa a 
general rule, waa reatored ; and the aame waa the eaae when the 
divorce took place by mutual conaent. 

XVI II. Corresponding to the forma of marriage by eanfarreatio and 
eoemtiot there were forma of divorce by d^arrflio and renumoip&Ho. 
In course of time less ceremony was used ; but still some distinct 
notice or declaratk>n of intention waa necessary to constitute a di- 
vorce. Under the early Christian emperors, the power of divorce 

i Ctc, ie Btpubl^ T^ 5. 
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remained, as before, subject to the observance of certain forms. 
Justinian restricted the power of divorce, both on the part of the 
husband and the wife, to certain cases, and he did not allow a di- 
vorce even by the consent of both parties, unless the object of the 
parties was to live a life of chastity ; a concession made to the 
opinions of his Christian subjects. 

XIX. The word repudium, it is said, properly applies to a maniage 
only contracted, and divoriium to an actual marriage ;^ but some- 
times divoriium and rejmdium appear to be used indifferently. The 
phrases to express a divorce are nuncium remiitere, dtvortium fa.- 
cert ; and the form of words might be ** tuag ret tibi habetOf tuas res 
tin agito,*** The phrases used to express the renunciation of a 
marriage contract were repudium rtmUtere^ reraintiart repudium, rv- 
pudiare, dec., and the form of words might be " eondUioru tua mm 
utor.*** 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

CUSTOMS OF THE ROMAMa 

ROMAN FUNERALS. 



LATINO OUT or THE CORPSK. — DirFKRXNT KINDS OF FaNBRlI.8. — ro- 
NKRAL PH0CX88I0N. DISPOSAL OF THE CORPSE. — PLACES FOR BUR- 
IAL. — SEPULCHRES. 

1. LATINO OUT OF THE CORPSE. 

I. When a Roman was on the point of death, his nearest relative 
present endeavored to catch the last breath with his mouth.^ The 
ring was taken off the finger of the dying person,* and as soon as 
he was dead his eyes and mouth were closed by the nearest rela- 
tive,* who called upon the deceased person by name (inciamare, con- 
elamare), exclaiming have, or vale.'' 

II. The corpse was then washed, and anointed with oil and per- 
fumes by slaves called PoUinUoree, who belonged to the LtMtfwm 
or undertakers.* The Lt^t/tiuint appear to have been so called be- 
cause they dwelt near the temple of Venus Libitina, where all things 
requisite for funerals were sold.* Hence we find the expressiona 

1 IHg., 50. tit 16, 8. 101, 19L 
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vUan IMHnam and etudM-t IMHiuun uaed ia the sense of escap- 
ing death.^ At this temple an aooount was kept of those who died, 
and a smaJl sum was paid for the registration of their names.* 

III. A small coin was then placed in the month of the corpse, in 
order to pay the ferryman in Hades,' and the body was laid out on 
a couch in the Testibule of the hoose, with its feet toward the door, 
and dressed in the best robe which the deceased had worn when 
alive. Ordinary citiaens were dressed in a white toga, and magis- 
trates in their official robes.* If the deceased had received a crown 
while alive as a reward for his bravery, it was now placed on his 
head ;* and the coach on which he was laid was sometimes covered 
witlr leaves and flowers. A branch of cypress was also asnally 
placed at the door of the hoose, if he was a person of consequence.* 

S. DiFFsasMT nin>8 or funsrils. 

IV. Funerals were usually called funera jutta or csegnur. The 
latter term, however, was generally applied to the funeral proces- 
sion {pomfa fumbvit). There were two kinds of funerals, public 
and private, of which the former was called fumu fuJbUeum or «»- 
dictwumt because the people were invited to it by a herald ;^ the 
latter was called /kium UieUum^* irofuJahltum,* or fUhtiMm. 

v. A person appears to have usually left a certain sum of money 
in his will to pay the expenses of his funeral ; but if he did not do 
so, nor appoint any one to bury him, this duty devolved upon the 
persons to whom the property was left ; and if he died without a 
will, upon his relatives, according to their order of succession to 
the property.^* The expenses of the funeral were in such cases de- 
cided by an arbiter accordmg to the property and rank of the de- 
ceased, whence larlntna is sometimes employed to signify the fii- 
nerai expenses.^ ^ 

VI. The following description of the mode in which a funeral waa 
conducted applies strictly only to the funerals of the great ; the 
same pomp and ceremony could not, of course, be observed in the 
case of persons in ordinary circumstances. 

VII. All funerals in ancient times were performed at night ;" but 
afterward the poor only were buried at night, because they could 
n ot aflford to have any funeral procession." The corpse was usually 

i iifor., CM.,iU., 30» 6; /««., zil., 1S& > SiuL, JV«r., 30; i>laiiy«., It., 18. 
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carried oat of the home {^erebatur) on the eighth day after death.^ 
The order of the funeral iiroceession was regulated by a person 
called Detignatar or Domtnut Funeru, who waa attended by lictora 
dresaed in black.* It waa headed by mnsieiaBa of Tariona kinds, 
who played monrnfol atiaina,* and next came monming women, 
called Prajkaj* who were hired to lament and aing the fiineral aong 
{lumia or Ustut) in praise of the deceaaed. These women were 
sometimes followed by players and bofibons (jairrc), of whom one» 
called ArckimimM9, represented the character of the deceased, and 
imitated hia worda and actions.* Then came the slaves whom the 
deceased had liberated, wearing the cap ef liberty (piUad), the 
number of whom was oceaaionally veiy great, ainee a master aome- 
tfanea Ubentad all hia riavea in hia will, in order to add to the pomp 
of the funeral.* 

Yin. Before the corpse penona walked wearing waxen masks, 
representing the aoceatoia of the deoeased, and dothed in the offi- 
cial dresaea'of those whom they represented */ and there were also 
carried before the corpse the orowna or militaiy rewaida which the 
deceaaed had gained.* The corpse was carried on a eouch or litter 
(UcHea), to Which the name of Feretrum* or Capuhui^^ waa uanaUy 
given ; but the bodies of poor citiiens and of rtavea were carried on 
a common kind of bier or coffin called S0ndApiia. The SanddpiU^^ 
waa carried by bearera called Vespa or VespiUtmeM^^* becauae, ac- 
cording to Featua, they carried out the corpse in the erening (*e«- 
pertino tempore). The couches on which the corpses of the rich 
were carried were aometimea made of ivoiy, and oorered witb gold 
and purple.'* They were often carried on the shouldera of the near- 
est reiatiTea of the deceased,'* and aometimea on those of his fieed- 
men.*^ Julius Oftsar was carried by the magiatratea,^* and Angus- 
tuB by the senators.^' 

IX. The relationa of the deoeased walked behind the oorpse in 
mourning ; the sons with their heads reiled, and the daughters with 
their heads bare and their hair dishevelled, contrary to the ordinary 
practice of both.** They often uttered loud lamentations, and the 

women beat their breasts and tore their cheeks, though this waa 

■• 

1 Sen^ €ul Virg^t •^"•i ▼•* 64. 

3 DonaLy ad Ter^ AddpL, in 3, 7; Bor^ H^ U 7, 6. 

s CSc, de L^n IL, 83; QOL, xz^ 8. * Futu$t «. v. • AMt, Vmp., 19. 
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" Aforf., U., 81 ; vili, 75 ; Jwt., vUL, 175. » SiuL, Dom^ 17 ; Afort, i., 3L 
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" Pan., liL, 106. u Sua, Ctat^ 84. 
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iinbiddeor by fhe Twelve Tables.^ If the deoeaeed was of iUnstrioaa 
rank, the funeral procession went through the Foryimt* and stopped 
before the roatra, where a flineral oration {Imiaiio) in praise of the 
deceased was delivered.* This practice was of great antiquity 
among the Romans, and is said by some writers to hare been first 
introdaced by PublicoU, who pronounced a iiineral oration in honor 
of his colleague Brutus.* Women also were honored by iiineral 
orations.* From the forum the corpse was carried to the phuM of 
burning or burial, which, according to a law of the Twelve Tables, 
was obliged to be ootaide the city.* 

8. DISPOSAL or TBI C0BP8B. 

X. The Romans in the most ancient times buried their dead ;* 
ttioogh they also early adopted, to some extent, the custom of burning, 
which is mentioned in the Twelve Tables. Burning, however, does 
not appear to have become general till the later times of the republic ; 
Marius was buried, and SuUa was the first of the Cornelian gens 
whose body was burned.* Under the empire, burning was almost 
universally practiced, but was gradually discontinued as Christianity 
spread, so that it bad fallen into disuse in the fourth century.* 

XL Persons struck by lightning were not burned, but buried on 
the spot, which was called BtdentaL, and was considered sacred. 
Priests, who were called Bidentalet, collected the earth which had 
been torn up by the lightning, and every thing that had been 
scorched, and buried it in the ground with a sorrowful murmur.** 
The officiating priest was said condire fulgur ;*^ he farther conse* 
erated the spot by sacrificing a two-year old sheep {buUru), whence 
the name of the place, and he also erected an altar, and surround- 
ed it with a wall or fence. To move the bounds of a bidentalf or 
in any way to violate its sacred precincts, was regarded as sacri- 
lege.^* 

XIT. Children, also, who had not cut their teeth, were not burned, 
but were buried in a place called Sufrgrundariuau^* Those who 
were buried were placed in a coffin {arai or /ock/kj), which was fre- 
quently made of stone,^* and sometimes of the Assian stone, which 
came from Assos in Tioas, and which consumed all the body with 
the exception of the teeth in forty days," whence it was called iSar- 

1 de^ tU Ug^ iL, 93. * Dtoiiya.. iv., 40. 

• IMomyt., T., 17 ; Cic^rr^ MiL, 13 ; SuA, Amg^ lOa * TImi^ Public, 9. 

• Cie^tU Orat^ ii., 11 ; 5iMf., Gm., 26. •Ck^de Ug., 11., S2. 
t PUk., H. JV; vil, 55. •Cie^tU Zv. «-. «. 

• Maerob^ tIU 7. to Lucan, L, 606. " Jw^ rl, 507. 

» Jfer., Sp.adPit^47h " PlbL, H. N^ tU., 15 ; Juv^ xt., Ua 
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eopkagus. This name was, in coaiBe of time, apptied to any kind 
of coffin or tomb. ^ 

XIII. The corpse was burned on a pile of wood ipyra or rogus). 
This pile was built in the form of an altar, with four equal sides, 
whence we find it called ara sejnUehri* and/imm« era* The sides 
of the pile were, according to the Twelve Tables, to be left rough 
and unpolished,* but were frequently covered with dark leaves.* 
Cypress trees were sometimes placed before the pile.* On the top 
of the pile the corpse was placed, with the couch on which it had 
been carried,^ and the nearest relation then set fire to the pile, with 
his face turned away. When the flames began to rise, various per- 
fumes were thrown into the fire, though this practice was forbidden 
by the Twelve Tables; cups of oil, ornaments, clothes, dishes of 
food, and other things, which were supposed to be agreeable to the 
deceased, were also thrown upon the flames.* 

XIV. The place where a person was burned was called bustum 
if he was afterward buried on the same spot, and ustrina or utirimtm 
if he was buried at a different place. Persons of property frequently 
set apart a space, surrounded by a wall, near their sepulchres, for 
the purpose of burning the dead ; but those who could not aflbrd 
the space appear to have sometimes placed the funeral pyres against 
the monuments of others, which was frequently forbidden in in- 
scriptions on monuments.* 

XV. If the deceased was an emperor or an illustrious general, 
the soldiers marched three times round the pile,^* which custom was 
observed annually at a monument built by the soldiers in honor of 
Drusus.^^ Sometimes animals were slaughtered at the pUe, and, in 
ancient times, captives and slaves, since the Manes were supposed 
to be fond of blood ; but afterward gladiators, called BustMLrii, were 
hired to fight round the burning pile." 

XVI. When the pile was burned down, the embers were soaked 
with wine, and the bones and ashes of the deceased were gathered 
by the nearest relations,^* who sprinkled them with perfuoies, and 
placed them in a vessel called uma,^* which was made of various 

> Jttc., 7L, 173 ; OreUi, Jnaeripi., Mo. 194, 4438^ 4554. 

« Vbr^^ JEn., tL, 177. » Oeid, Tritt^ iii.. 13, 81. 
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nuteriaU, acoording lo Ibe cireanutiDOM oTtbe iadiTidiuIa. Host 
ofihe funenl onuin the Btitiifa Mnuomare made of marble, aU- 
bMter, or bskod da;. They are ctf'rarioua ehapee, but moet oom- 
BMKil; eqoere or roood ; and Dpou them there ia naoally aD ioMrip- 
tion or epitaph, begioeing wttb the lettete D. H. 8., or ooly D. H., 
that ie, Dit Jfutifau Sacrum, flawed bj the naiDe of the dsceaaed, 
with the length of hie life, An., aiidalaa bj the Dame of the penoa 
who had the arn made. The following wood-cat ia a repreaeate- 
tion of a aepalcfanl an in ihe Britiab Mneeom. It ia of ao apright 
nctaegular Ibnn, liohlf oroamented with foliage, and eoppoited at 
the etdee bj piUetere. It le dedicated to the memor; of Coeaatia 
Prima. Ita height is twentj-one ioehea, and ita width at the base 
ee six eighth*. 



XTH. Aftertbe bones and ashes of the deceased had been placed 
in the um, the persons present were thrice sprinkled by a priest 
with pare water from a brsnch of olive or laurel for the purpose of 
purificatioD ;' after which they were dismiseed by the frafica, ot 
aome other person, by the solemn word Uuti, that is, ire liat* At 
iheir departure they were accustomed to bid farewell to tbedeceaeed 
h» pronouncing the wo rd VaJt ■" 

1 Vlrg^Xn^^^lSB; ain,tilac 'Sm.,l.c ' li. 
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4. PLACM FOR BURIAL. 

XVni. The fimeral urns were placed in aepnlcbres, whieh, as al* 
ready stated, were outside the city, though in a few casea we read 
of the dead body's being buried within the city. Thus Valerius 
Pubiicda, Tubertus, and Fabricius were buried in the city, which 
right their descendants also possessed, but did not ase> The Testal 
Tirgitts and the emperoiB were buried in the city, aeoordiag to Ser- 
Tius,* because they were not bound by the laws. 

XIX. The places for burial were either public or private. The 
public places for burial were of two kinds; one fiw illnstrions citi- 
lens, who were buried at the public expense, and the other for poor 
citizens, who could not afford to purchase ground for the puipoae. 
The former was in the Campus Martius, which was ornamented 
with the tombs of the illustrious dead, and in the Campus Esquili- 
nus ;> the latter was also in the Campus Esquilinus, and consisted 
of small pits or caverns, called putictdi or pUieuUE ,** but as this 
place rendered the neighborhood unhealthy, it was given to Msce- 
nas, who converted it into gardens, and built a magnificent house 
upon it Private places for burial were usually by the sides of 
the roads leading to Rome ; and on some of these reads, such as 
the Via Appia, the tombs formed an almost uninterrupted street 
for many miles from the gates of the city. They were frequently 
built by individuals during their life-time ;■ thus Augustus, in his 
sixth consulship, built the Mausoleum for his sepulchre between the 
Via Flaminia and the Tiber, and planted roend it woods and walks 
for public use. The heirs were often ordered by the will of the de- 
ceased to build a tomb for him, and they sometimes did it at their 
own expense (de mio). Which is not unfrequently recorded in the in- 
scription on funeral monuments. 

XX. The tombs of the rich were commonly buUt of marble, and 
the ground was inclosed with an iron 'railing or wall, and planted 
round with trees.* The name ofMaustdeum, which was originally 
the appellation given to the magnificent structure erected by Ar- 
temisia to the memory of Mausolus, king of Caria,^ was sometimes 
given to any s'plendid tomb.* The open space before a sepulchre 
was called forum, and neither this space nor the sepalchre itself 
could become the property of a person by usucapion.* 

1 Cic., tU L«g.y iL» 83. ^Ad Virg., Mn^ zL, 905. 
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XXI. Piint« tomb* ware aitfatr built bj rd indlvldtiBl for hiauelT 
and the mcmben of hia family {ttpukra /nmUarit}, or for tuiuMlf 
and his bein {ttfalcra k^reiUmria).' A tomb irtiich wma fitted ap 
with nielMS to noetre the fnMral on waa ealled totuw^nant, om 
■oeovat of the naombUnoe of tbaav oiches to the bclM of a pigeoif 
house. In Iheae tombs tba ashes of the fteedmen aSd bUtsb of 
gnat ftmiliu were beqnently placed in reasela made of baked clBf, 
calim bUo, wfaidi were M into tbe thiekneM of the waU withia 
these nkhes, the lida on^ beiae seen, and the Insorqitioiia plaeed ia 
ftont. Several of tbeae cabMalarie am atiU h) be seen at Rone. 
One of the moat peiftet of QMimwUeb wudiaeoTered in the year 
ists, It the Tina RofiDj, abool two milea beyond Um Pwu fU, ia 
' 'id tbe firilowing woed-ont : 



XXJI. A sepalehre, or any place in wbioh a persoD waa buried, 
waa Ttiigiomu; all thing! which were left or belonged to the Dii 
Manea ware Tdigieta ; those coBseoraled to tbe Dii Snpcri were 
eaUed ttfa.' Eves tbe jdace in which a slate waa bnried was 
coD^dered TtiigiaMr.* Wboever Tii^ted a sepiUchre waa aubjecl 
to an actiea termed tif u ltk ri vitlaU actio,* Tboee wbo remoTed the 
bodies or boiwe from tbe sepulchre were pnoiahed b; death or de- 
yartatio in mnUau, aceonling to their rank. If the sepulchre waa 
violated in aoy other way, they were punished by d^ariatio, or con- 
demnatton to tbe ntiues.* 

XXIII. After tbe bosea had been [daced in the urn at the ftmeral, 
the frieuda returned home. They then underwent a farther pnrili- 
catiOD called ni^io, which consisted in being sprinkled with water 
and etepptng over a fire. Tbe house itself was also swept with a 

> DIgn 11. tIL T, •■ S. > <Mu, U., 48. 
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certain kind of broom ; which sweeping or purification was called 
exoerra, and the person who did it everriatar.^ The Dtmcalu FeruR 
were also days set apart for the purification of the family.* The 
mourning and solemnities connected with the dead lasted for nine 
days alter the funeral, at the end of which time a sacrifice was per- 
formed called NoveiidiaU.* 

XXIV. A feast was given in honor of the dead, but it is ancertain 
on what day. It sometimes appears to have been given at the time 
of the funeral, sometimes on the NovendiaU, and sometimes later. 
This feast was called Silicemium.^ After the funeral of great men, 
there was, in addition to the feast for the friends of the deceased, a 
distribution of raw meat to the people, called Vitceratio,* and some- 
times a public banquet.* Combats of gladiators and other games 
were also frequently exhibited in honor of the deceased. Public 
feasts and funeral games were sometimes given on the anniversary 
of funerals. At all banquets in honor of the dead, the guests were 
dressed in white. 

XXV. The Romans, like the Greeks, were accustomed to visit 
the tombs of their relatives at certain periods, and to offer to them 
sacrifices and various gifts which were called Inferim and PaxentaUa. 
The Romans appear to have regarded the manes or departed souls 
of their ancestors as gods ; whence arose the practice of presenting 
to them oblations, which consisted of victims, wine, milk, garlands 
of flowers, and other things.^ The tombs were sometimes illumi* 
nated on these occasions with lamps. In the latter end of the 
month of February there was a festival, called FeruUa, in which the 
Romans were accustomed to carry food to the sepulchres for the 
use of the dead.* 

XXVI. The Romans, like ourselves, were accustomed to wear 
mourning for their deceased friends, which appears to have been 
black or dark blue {atra) under the republic for both sexes. Under 
the empire the men continued to wear black in mourning, but the 
women wore white. This part of the subject, however, has already 
been alluded to (page 288). 

I JFmiim, •. V. > FeHua, «. e.; Clfr, i€ Leg^ fL, SSI. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

ROMAN HOUSE& 

■XBLXBB SOMAN DWSLUN08. — LATER 8TBUCTUBB8. — PBXNCIPIL PIBTS 
OP ▲ BOHAN HOCSB. — PL00B8. — WALLS. — CBILINOS. — WINDOWS.— 
D00B8. — HODB OP WABHINO BOOMS. 

1. BABUBB AND LATBB STBUCTUBBS. 

I. Tbb hoQses of the Romans were poor and mean for many cen- 
turies after the foandation of the city. Till the war with Pyrrfaus 
the houses were covered only with thatch or shingles,^ and were 
uBoaDy built of wood or unbaked bricks. It was not till the later 
times of the republic, when wealth had been acquired by conquests 
in the East, that houses of any splendor began to be built ; but it 
then became the fashion not only to build houses of an immense 
sise, but also to adorn them with columns, paintings, statues, and 
other costly works of art. 

II. M. Lepidus, who was consul B.C. 78, was the first who intro* 
doced Numidian marble into Rome for the purpose of paving the 
threshold of his house ; but the fashion of building magnificent 
houses increased so rapidly, that the bouse of Lepidus, which in his 
consulship was the first in Rome, was, thirty-five years later» 
eclipsed by a hundred others.* Lucnllus especially surpassed all 
his contemporaries in the magnificence of his houses and the splen- 
dor of their decorations. Marble columns were first introduced into 
private houses by the orator L. Crassns, but they did not exceed 
twelve feet in height, and were only six in number.* He was soon 
outdone by M. Scaurus, who placed in his atrium columns of black 
marble, called Lucullean, thirty-eight feet high, and of such im- 
mense weight that the contractor of the sewers took security for 
any injury that might be done to the sewers in consequence of the 
columns being carried along the streets.* 

III. The Romans were exceedingly partial to marble for the deco- 
ration of their houses. Mamnrra, who was Caesar's pr^tfectus /»• 
hrum in Gaul, set the example of lining his rooms with slabs of mar- 
ble. Some idea may be formed of the size and magnificence of the 
houses of the Roman nobles during the later times of the republic 
by the price which they fetched! The consul Messala bought the 

1 Plm^ fllM, xri., 15. > Id^ xxxYi^ 8, 24, $ 4. 

» Id^ X7iL, 1 ; xnrl., 3. « «., xxxtI., 2. 
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house of Autronins for three thousand seven hundred sestertia 
(nearly £83,000), and Cicero the house of Crassus, on the Palatine, 
for three thousand five hundred sestertia (nearly £31,000).^ The 
house of P. Clodius, whom Milo killed, cost fourteen thousand eight 
hundred sestertia (about £131,000) ; and the Tusculan villa of Scan- 
rus was fitted up with such magnificence, that when it was burned 
by his slaves, he lost one hundred thousand sestertia, or upward of 
£886,000.* The house-rent which persons in poor circumstaDoes 
usually paid at Rome was about two thousand sesterces, between 
£17 and £18.* It was brought as a charge of extravagance against 
Caslius that he paid thirty sestertia (about £806) (br the rent of his 
boose.* 

lY. Hooaes were originally only one story high ; but as the value 
of ground increased in the city, they were built several stories in 
height. In many houses each story was let out to separate ten* 
ants, the highest floors being usually inhabited by the poor.* To 
guard against danger from the extreme loftiness of honses, Angustus 
restricted the height of all new houses which were bailt by the side 
of the public roads to seventy feet.* Until the time of Nero the 
streets in Rome were narrow and irregular, and bore traces of the 
haste and confhsion with which the city was built after it had been 
burned by the Gauls ; bat after the great fire in the time of thai 
emperor, by which two thirds of Rome was burned to the ground, 
the city was built with great regularity. The streets were made 
straight and broad ; the height of the houses was restricted, and a 
certain part of each was required to be built of Gabian or Alban 
stonoi which was proof against ^te.^ 

S. PBINOIPAL PABT8 OP ▲ ROMAN HOUBI. 

y. One of the most diflScult points of investigation throughout 
the whole range of Roman antiquities, which bear on domestic life, 
is the discussion on the several divisions of the house, their posi- 
tion and relation to each other. We might fancy, after all the ex- 
cavations in Herculaneum, and more eepecially in Pompeii, where 
the buildings have been laid open to our view, that the greatest 
light would have been thrown on this point ; but we should greatly 
err were we to take the houses in the latter city as a criterion of 
the regular Roman house. It is true that they have much simi- 
larity ; indeed, the habitations of antiquity generally were by no 

> SutL, Cas.t 38. * O'c, pro CooL, 7. 
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means so Tarious in tboir amngements as are those of oor own 
times, lor the sitoatton and disposition of oertain parts were alike 
in all. Stiil there were many parts belonging to a large Roman 
mansion which those living in prorincial towns did not require ; and 
thus, from its being supposed that these remains present a true |mo- 
ture, tboQgh on a small scaler of what the others were» additional 
error has crept into the matter.^ 

VI. No ancient author has giTcn us a regular account or plan of 
a Roman residence. Oor chief sonroes of information are Vitru- 
Tins, the letten of the jonnger Pliny» and isolated passages in 
Varro, Qelltus, Festus, Plautos, Cicero, Seneca, Petronins, dec. 
But VitniTins instructs us only how and in what proportions to build 
a hoose ; the position and use of the individual parts could not in 
his day have been a matter of doabt. Pliny, again, does not describe 
a iamuM mrhatiUf but two rillas, although the plan of one of them 
does not appear to be materially different from that of a regular 
booae.* We must endeavor, then, by combining the scattered no- 
tices on the subject, to throw some light on it, and lay down a plan 
of a Roman house accordingly. 

VII. The principal parte of a Roman house were the, 1. Vcttibu- 
htm ; %, Ostium ; 3. Atrmm or Cttmrn £dmm ; 4. Ala ; 6. Tablinum ; 
A. .FVnicM ; 7. Peristffhum. The parts of a house which were consid- 
ered of less importance, and of which the arrangement diflfered in 
different houses, were the, 1. CukieuU; 8. TVie/tnts ; 3. (Ed ; 4. Ex» 
edrm; 5. Pinacolkeea; 6. BiUioikeeas 7. BtUmeum; 8. Culina; 0. 
CcmaaUm ; 10. Dutu ; 11 . Solaria. We shall speak of each in order. 



U.) 

VIII. The VesHMum did not properly form part of the house, but 
was a vacant space before the door, forming a court, which was 
surrounded on three sides by the house, and was open on the fourth 
to the street. The two sides of the house joined the street, but the 
middle part of it, where the door was piaeed, was at some little dis- 
tance from the street.* The term vctliMum appeare to come from 
the old vestarcy in the same manner as prttttUmlum from^ri»ff/«rc, the 
priaeipal force of the term lying in the particle v«» which has the 
force of « outside*' or •< beyond.*** 



<a) 
IX. The Ostium, which is also called jamta and fores, was the en- 

> Hirt, Qt$ek. dtr Bauktnut^ ilL, pb 393; Meekar, QsUus, Bxe«r$^ 1, m. 9. 
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trance to the house. The street door admitted into a hall, to which 
the name of ostium waa also giTen, and in which there was fre> 
quently a small room {cella) for the porter (janiior or oihornu), and 
also for a dog, which was commonly kept in the hall to guard the 
house. Over the entrance of the cella were usually written the 
words Cave eanem. Another door {jaTuu tnterior), opposite the 
street door, led into the atrium. 

(c.) ATBiuM om cAVjm jnnuM. 

X. Varro and Vitruvius write Cavum ^dium ; hut Fliny, CaTc- 
dium. Hirt, MtUler,^ Marini, and most modern writers, consider the 
Aitium and Cavum JEdium to be the same, but Newton, Stratieo, 
and more recently Becker,* maintain that they were distinct rooms. 
It is impossible to giTe a decisive opinion on the subject ; but from 
the statemente of Varro* and Vitravius,* taken in connection with 
the fact that no houses in Pompeii have been yet discovered which 
contain both an atrium and camtm ^Uium, it is most probable that 
they were the same. 

XI. The Atrium or Cavum JSdium was a large apartment, roofed 
over with the exception of an opening in the centre, called eomplu" 
vium, toward which the roof sloped, so as to throw the rain-water 
into a cistern in the floor termed impluviumt* which was frequently 
ornamented with stetues, columns, and other works of art.* The 
word impluviumt however, is also employed to denote the opening 
in the roof^ Schneider, in his conmientary on Vitruvius, supposes 
cavum itdium to mean the whole of this apartment including the ti»- 
pluvium, while atrium signified only the covered part exclusive of 
the impluvium, Mazois, on the contrary, maintains that atrium is 
applied to the whole apartment, and cavum ttdium only to the un- 
covered part. The breadth of the impluvium, according to Vitru- 
vius,* was not less than a quarter nor greater than a third of the 
breadth of the atrium; ito length was in the same proportion accord- 
ing to the length of the atrium. 

XII. Vitruvius* distinguishes five kinds of atria or cava adium, 
which were called by the following names : 

1. Tuscanicum, In this the roof was supported by four beams, 
crossing each other at right angles, the included space forming the 
compluvium. This kind of atrium was probably the most ancient of 
all, as it is more simple than the others, and is not adapted for a 
very large building. 

1 JEtnuker, vol. U p. S55. * GoUum, p. 191, $eqq. ' L. £., ▼., 161. 

« rilr«w.,TL,3,4. • K«rT«, i. c ; FeMiM, «. o. • CVc. Fcrr^ IL, 93, SOL 

' 2V., JBi»., Ui, 5, 41. •ncrM.,Ti,4. •/i.,TL,a 
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S. Tetrastylum. This was of the samefovn as the preceding, ex- 
cept that the main beams of the roof were supported by pillars, placed 
at the four angles of the implwrium. 

8. Corinthium was on the same principle as the tetrastyle, only 
that there was a greater number of pillars around the impluvium, 
on which the beams of the im^uvium rested. 

4. DujUuviatum had its roof sloping the contrary way to the tiii- 
pluvium, so that the water fell outside the house, instead of being 
carried into the impluvium. 

5. TestudifuUum was roofed all OTer, and had no eompluvium. 
XIII. «The atrium was the most important room in the house, and 

among the wealthy was fitted u[vwith much splendor and magnifi- 
cence.^ The marble columns of Scanrus, already spoken of, were 
placed in the atrium. The atrium appears originally to haTe been 
the only sitting room in the house, and to have served also as a 
kitchen,* and it probably continued to do so among the lower and 
middle classes. In the houses of the wealthy, however, it was dis- 
tinct from the private apartments, and was used as a reception room, 
where the patron received his clients, and the great and noble the 
numerous visitors who were accustomed to call every morning to 
pay their respects or solicit favors.* But, (hough the atrium does 
not appear to have been used by the wealthy as a sitting room for 
the family, it still continued to be employed for many purposes which 
it had originally served. Thus the nuptial couch was placed in the 
atrium, opposite the door,^ and also the instruments and materials 
for spinning and weaving, which were formerly carried on by the 
women of the family in this room.* Here also the images of their 
ancestors were placed,' and the focus or hearth, which possessed 
a sacred character, being dedicated to the Lares of each family. 



XIV. The Ala, or wings, were small apartments or recesses on 
the left and right sides of the atrium. They were furnished with 
seats, and closed in front by curtains ; and, if we may judge from 
the analogy aflTorded by the houses of modern Turkey (which have 
two precisely similar recesses on their galleries, closed with cur- 
tains and fitted with divans), were intended for the master of the 
house to receive his visitors and enjoy the conversation of his ac- 
quaintance.'' 



» Compara Hor., Od., Ul., 1, 46. » Serv., ad Virg., JSn., L, 796 ; UL, 353. 

> H(fr^ Ep., i., 9, 30 ; Jm«., viL, 7, 91. 

* Hot., Sp., i, 1, 87 ; Ateon. inCicpro MiU p, «, OrdlL • AMCOn^ I e. 

• Juv., viil, 19; MarL^^W. ' VUruv., vL, 4; JMc», p. 19. 
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|B.) VAMUatVM. 

XY. The TaUtfitttii was, in all probability, a recess or room at the 
farther end of the tUrium, opposite the door leading into the ball, 
and was regarded as part of the atrium. It ooDtained the family 
records and archives.^ The name is derived from tabula, as refer- 
ring to the tabulm ratiemimf registers or archlTes preserved in this 
part of the dwelling. With the te^tiuMR, the Roman house appears 
to have originally ceased ; and the sleeping-rooms were probably 
arranged on each side of the atrmnu Bnt when the airium and its 
sarronnding rooms were need for the reception of clients and other 
public visitors, it became neoessaiy to increase the sise of the hooaey 
and the following parts were accordingly added. 

(F.) PiiVClS* 

XYI. The Faaces appear to have been passages which passed 
firom the airmm to the pmttylium, or interior of the hoose.* 

(o.) nBunrUYnc 

XVn. The PiruiyHum was, in its general form, like the atrium^ 
bnt one third greater jn breadth, measured transversely, than in 
length.* It was a court open to the sky in the middle ; the open 
part, which was surrounded by columns, was larger than the imptu' 
vium of the atrium, and was irequently decorated with flowers and 
shrubs. 

The arrangement of the rooms which are next to be noticed, 
Taried, as has been remarked, according to the taste and circum- 
stanoes of the owner. It is therefore impossible to assign to them 
any regular place in the house. 

(b>) ccbicox>a. 
XVIII. The Cubieula, or bed-chambers, appear to have been usual- 
ly small. There were separate euhieuU for the day and night * the 
latter were also called dormUoria,^ Yitruvius recommends that they 
should iaoe the east for the benefit of the rising sun.* They some- 
times had a small ante-room, called by the Greeks irpojroirav.* 



XIX. These have already been referred to and described in our 
remarks on Roman entertainments (page 914). 

* Filntv., I c; FMut, «. v.; Plin^ H. N^ xxxt., 8. • Vitruv^ tL, 3. 
»7A,Ti.,4. ^FUi^I^^L,X •/d,v.,6; P«i«.,ir.JV;3EZX,l7. 

• FbriMh, Ti, 17. . ^PUu^Sp^ a, 17. 
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XX. The (Eci (from the Greek oUoc) were spaclons balls or ea- 
I00D8, borrowed from the Greeks, and were frequently ased as tri- 
clinia. Tbey were to have the same proportioDS as tricUniat but 
were to be more spacioas, on aeooant of haTing colomns, which tri- 
clinia had not.^ Vitniyins mentions four different kinds of (En.* 
Of these the most splend|d was the Egyptian. In this, the pillars 
supported a gaUery with paved floor, which ibrmed a walk aronnd 
the apartment ; and upon these pillars others were plaeed, a fourth 
part less in height than the lower, which surrounded the roof. Be- 
tween the upper columns windows were inserted. Another kind 
of (Bcu*t called the Cyziccne, was peenllar, from its hsTing, on three 
sides, glass doors, or windows reaching like doors to the ground, 
so that, when reclining on the tridinia, persons could enjoy a view 
on all sides into the open air. PKny had a saloon of this description 
in both his Tillas. Theee ctei were meant ibr sommer nse. 



XXI. The Exedra appear to have been in form much the same 
as the «Bct, for VitniTins speaks of the exeira in connection with ad 
quadrati.* They were rooms for eouTersation and the other pur- 
poses of society.* They served the same purposes as the exidm m 
the Thermae and Gymnasia, which were semicircular rooms, with 
seats for philosophers and others to converse in.* 

Ck.) nsAcoraScA. 

XXII. The Pinaeotkeca (wiva^t ^xtf) was a picture gatlery. Mar- 
eellus, after the capture of Syracuse, first displayed the works of 
Greek painters and sculptors to his countrymen, whose taste for 
the fine arts was gradually matured by the conquests of L. Scipio, 
Flamininus, and L. PauUus, and grew into a passion after the spoils 
of Acbaia had been transpcnrted by Mummius to Rome. In the time 
of Augustus, Vitruvius includes the pinaeotkeca among the ordinary 
apartments of a complete mansion, and gives directions that il 
should be of ample size and facing the north, in order that the light 
might be equable and not too strong.* 

(R.) BX^XOTHXCA. 

XXIII. The Bibliotheca, or library, generally had an eastern as- 



1 Vitruv., ▼!., 5. » Id. ib. * Id. ib. 

 OfeL, J^. P., L, 6; <fc Or., iiJL, 5. • Kftrw., r^ 11 ; tH, 9, 

• Vitrw.j L, 2 ; vL, 5 ; P«j», fll iV., x«nr., 2 ; MamU, U PeiaU d* acwruM, c. 9. 
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peet.' Prirate coUeettoiw or books were made at Rome toon alter 
Ihs second Punic war. The Hal of Cicero, Atticua, and others, in 
increasing their librariea, is nell known.' Tbe library of LucnUus 
vaa very extensive, and he allowed the public free access to it.' 
Toward the end of the republic it became, in fact, the fasbion to 
hare a room elegant); furnished as a library, and reserved for that 
purpoae. In HeTculaneum, a library fully furnished was diseorered. 
Round the walls it had cases, containing the hooka in rolls; tbeaa 
caaes were numbered. The cases were called either omisria,* or 
lacHiamnfa,* or/aruii,' or ntji.' Asinius Polito had set the fasbion, 
in hia public library, of adorning the room with the portraits and 
busta of celebrated men, aa well as atatoes of Minerva and the Mo- 
ses. This eiamide was soon followed in the private libraries of 
Ukericb. 



XXIV. PriTate balba have already been alluded to in our remarks 
on tbe poblio bathing establishments of tbe Romans (page 333). 

XXV. The Culina was the kitchen. Tbo food was original!)' 
cooked in tbe oJrium, as has been already stated ; but the progreas 
of re An emeu t afterward led to the use of another part of the hODSB 
for thia purpose. In tbe kitchen of Fansa'a bouse, at Pompeii, of 
which the ground plan is repreaented on p. 361, a stove for atews 
and similar preparations was found, Terf much like the charcoal 
stovea used in (be present day. Before it lie a knife, s strainer, 
and a kind of frying-pan with fonr spherical cavities, as if it were 
meant to cook eggs. Tbe following cut repreaenls all this : 



* KliL. Ep., IL. 17.  s, 

> Met, L, IIB. 
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(O.) caatAcnx.JL 
XXVI. Ccmaeula properly signified rooms to dine in ; bat after 
it became the fashion to dine in the upper part of the house, the 
whole of the rooms above the ground floor were caUed eanacula ;^ 
and hence Festos says, ** Canaada dicuntur, ad qua tealis ascendi" 
tur.*** As the rooms on the ground floor were of diflferent heights, 
and sometimes reached to the roof, all the rooms on the upper story 
could not be united with one another, and consequently diflferent sets 
of stairs would be needed to connect them with the lower part of the 
house : sometimes, howeTer, they ascended at once from the street.* 



XXVII. The Diitta was an apartment used for dining in, and also 
for the other purposes of life.* It appears to have been smaller than 
the triclinium. Diata is also the name given by Pliny* to rooms 
containing three or four bed-chambers {cubietda). Pleasure-houses 
or summer houses are sometimes called diaia. 

(b.) bolabia. 

XXVIII. The SoUriOf properly places for basking in the sun, were 
terraces on the tops of houses.* In the time of Seneca, the Ro- 
mans formed artificial gardens on the tops of their houses, which 
contained even fruit-trees and fish-ponds.^ A solarium was discov- 
ered on the second story of a house excavated at Herculaneum. 

XXIX. The preceding account of the diflferent rooms, and espe- 
cially of the arrangement of the atrium, teAtinum, dtc., will derive 
some, though, of course, not complete illustration, from the two fol- 
lowing wood-cuts, which represent the ground plans of two houses 
disinterred at Pompeii. The first represents the house of the tragic 
poet, as it is usually called ; the second the house of Pansa. 

In this plan, it will be perceived, there i« no vestibulumf aooording to 
tiie meaning which we have attached to tiie word, a deficiency which ez- 
kta in nxMt of the other hooaes at PompeiL 1. ia the OsUum or entrance- 
hall, which IB six feet wide and nearly thirty long. The two lai^e rooms - 
on each side of the entrance-hall appear, from the large openings in front 
of them, to have been shops ; they oommnnicate with the entrance-hall, 
and were dierefore probably occupied by the master of the house. S. The 
Atrium, about twenty-eight feet in length, and twenty in breadth. Its 
impluvium is near the ce ntre of the room, and iU floor is paved with white 

> K«y., L. L., v., 162, MSOUr. » FeBL, ». v. Compure D(y., 9, tit 3, s. 1. 
» Lh^ xxziz., 14. * Plin^ Ep^ IL, 17 ; 8u$L, Claud,, 10. 

*Ep.,yUS. •i>to«t,Af«.,U.,3,®; 11,4,85; 5Ml.,JVir,ia 

1 Aa., 2^ 1S2; Oontr. Bxc., v., 5 ; SutL, Clwd^ 10. 
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HouM of ttM Tlragfe Po«L 



tei$erm, fpotted with black. 3. Chamben for the nie of die family, or in* 
tended for the reception of gneata, who were entitled to claim boapitaiity. 
When a hooae did not posaeaa an kotpUium, or rooma expreaaly for the 
reoeption of gaeata, they appear to have been lodged in looma attached 
to the atrintm. 4. A amaH room with a atair-caae leading op to the upper 
rooma. 9. Ala. 6. The TabUnum, 7. The Fameu, 8. Periatyle, with 
Doric oolomna, and garden in the centre. The large room on the riglkt of 
the periatyle is the Triclinium ; beside it is the Culina, or kitdien ; and 
the amaller apartments are cubicula and other rooms for the nae of the 
family. 

The next wood-cat gives the gnrand plan bf die hooae of Panaa, who 
•ppean to have been one of the leading men in PompeiL Tfaia ia the 
groond plan of what was called an Justito, which was p roperiy a honae not 
Jomed to the neighboring booses by a common walL An tiuttia, however, 
generally contained several aeparate hoasea, or at leaat aeparate apart- 
ments or shops, which were let to different famiUes ; and hence die term 
domng under the emperori appean to be applied to a hooae when one 
fiunily lived, whether it were an inaula or not^ and immJa to any faired 
lodgings. The present insoU oontaina a house, snirooiided by shops, which 
belonged to die owner, and were let oot by him. innia^^ the garden, 
which is a third of the whole length, it is about three hnndred foet lon^ 
and one hondred wide. 

We will now explain the aeveral references : A. Ostium, or entrance- 
hall; paved with mosaic. B. Toscan Atrivm, L Imphtvium. C. COiaffl- 
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ben on •ftdb tide of die alrntm, 
probably tar the reoeptkxi of 
gnesU. D. Ala. E, TaUinum, 
which ii open to the peristyle, ao 
tbftt the whole length of the hooi e 
could be geen at once. Bat u 
there u a pansage {faucet), F, be< 
side it; the tadlinum might prob- 
ably he ckwed at the pleamire of 
the owner. C. Chamben by the 
fau€e§ and ttMnuun, of whidi thp 
nee ia oncertain. G. Peristyle. 
D. Ala to the peristyle. C. Cu- 
bicula by the side of the peristyle. 
K. Trielinium. L. CEcus, and by 
its side there is a passage leading 
finom the peristyle to the garden. 
M. Back door {pottieum aUium) 
to the street N. CnHna, O. 
Serrants' hall, with a back door 
to the street P. PortiGo of two 
Btories, which proves that the 
hoQse had an upper floor. The 
site of die stair-case, however, 
ia onknown, though it is tboogfat 
that there is some indication of 
one in the passage M. CI. The 
garden. A. Reservoir for sop- 
plying a tank, S. 

The preceding rooms belonged 
exdosively to Pansa's hoase ; bat 
there were a good many apart- 
ments besides in the intda, which 
were not in his occupation : a. Six 
shops let oat to tenants. Those 
on the right and left hand comers 
were baker's shops, containing 




^ 



S 



Boose of Pansa. 



mills, ovens, Ac., at h. The one on the right appears to have been a laige 
establishment; as it contains many rooms, e. Two houses of a very mean 
class, having formerly an npper story. On the other side are two hoosea 
moch larger, d. 



8. FLOOBB. 

XXX. The floor {tolum) of a room was seldom boarded, though 
this appears to have been sometimes done.^ It was generally ooy- 
ered with stone or m arble, or mosaics. The common floors were 

> Aer., SUx^ i., 5, 57. 
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pared with plecea of briofc, tBes, BtooM, &«., teniaf > hial at 
compMitJoB cBlled milfratw.' Anotker kind of pneoiaBt mw IhU 
•ailed opuj Sifni'taim, which waa a kind of plaster made of tilea 
beatee to powder and tempered wilb mortar. It deriTed ita name 
IVom Signia, • town of Italy, celebrated far ita tiles.* Sometime* 
' pieces of marble were imbedded in a compoaition ground, which ap- 
pear to hare formed the floors called by PIId? burbarica or nilegit- 
Imnca, and which probabtiF gave the idea of moeaica. 

XXXI. Uoaaica, called by Plin; bikotlrtiU (litfwnmra), thoofh 
tblH word baa a more extenairB meaniDg, fint came into nae in 
Sulla'a time, who made one in the temple of Fortoffe at Pi te me t te.' 
Moaaic work waa afterward callad Jfunmn vptu* The floora of 
the houau at Pompeii are fretjuently conipoaed of moaaica, which 
are naually formed of black freta on a white ground, or white ones 
on a black ground, though aome of them are in colored marble*. 
The materiala of which they are generally formed are anall piecea 
of red and while marble and red tile, aet in a vary fine eeoient, and 
laid upon a deep bed of mortar, which serTedaaBbaae. Tlietturea 
examplea here gives, whicb are taken from houaea at Pompeii, will 
convey a geaeral idea of their form and appearance. 



Mosaic pavements, however, have been discovered at Pompeii, 
which represent figures and aceoea of actual life, and are, in reaJity, 
picliirea in mosBic. One of the moat beautiful of these ja given in 
its original coloia in Geirs Pemptiana (Sd series, plate xl>.). It ia 
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oompoMd oTveiT Am pteOM ofcUaa, and reprcMots Uw ohongtw, 
or maater of the chorus, iosinicttDg the acton ia thoir paita. A 
Mill more extraoidinar? inoaa[e painting was discovered in Pompeii 
in 1S31 ; it ia supposed to repieaent the tattle of Isaua.' 



ZXXK. Tbe inner walla (ptritttM) of pTirats roana wera tn- 
qnemtj Uned with alabs of marble, but were aiore dbuiIIj eoTSrad 
by paiatinga, which, io the time of Aogustiu, were made upon tiie 
walls UamaeltM. The preTalenca of Ibia practice is atteated oot 
onlj bj Piia;, bat alaa b; the oirenastaDce that eTan the small 
bouMB in Pompeii havo pBiatings npon their walls. The fcUawing 
weod-out, which repreaents tbe side of a wall at Pompefi, is one of 
the siaipkai but moat cotDmon kiad. The coaipaniDenta are osaallr 
filled with figuree. The colors seem vaualij to bare been bid npon 
B dry ground, but were Bometitnes placed upon it wet, aa In modem 
fresco painting.* The wbUb slso appear to have been somelimea 
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ornameDted with raised figures, or a species of bas-relief,* and 
sometimes with mosaics. 




5. CEILINGS. 

XXXin. The ceilings seem to have been left originally mi- 
coTered, the beams which supported the roof or the upper stoTj 
being Tisibie. Afterward planks were laid across these beams at 
certain intervals, leaving hollow spaces, called laeunaruk or jo^m- 
ariat which were frequently covered with gold and ivory, and some- 
times with paintings.* There was an arched ceiling also in common 
use called Camara, formed by semicircular bands or beams of wood, 
over the intervals of which a coating of lath and plaster was spread, 
resembling in construction the hooped awnings of modem times.* 
Under the emperors, camara were formed with plates of glass ;* 
sometimes also the beams were gilt, and the ceiling between them 
was made of ivoiy .* 

6. WINDOWS. 

XXXIV. The Roman houses had few windows (fenestra). The 
principal apartments, the atrium, peristyle, dec, were lighted, as we 
have seen, from above, and the cuMeula and other small rooms gen- 
erally derived their light from them, and not from windows looking 
into the street. The rooms only on the upper floor seem to have 
been usually lighted by windows.' Very few houses in Pompeii have 
windows on the ground floor opening into the street, though there 
is an exception to this in the house of the tragic poet, which has 
six vrindows on the ground floor. Even in this ease, however, the 
windows are not near the ground, as in a modern house, but are 



I Ole^adAtL,l, 10. 

• Horai^ Od^ IL, 18; Plin^ H. N^ xxxiU., 18; Sen^ JSp^ 90; SusL, Nm>^ 31. 
» VUnu^ tB., 3; Sail, CaL, 58; Cic^ ad Q, Fr., Ul, 1, 1. 
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■iz fe«t six incbei above the foot-paTemeet, which ia raiaad om 
Toot aeven inebea above Ihe centre of the atreet. 

XXXV. The wiodowB at Pompeii are •mall, beine hardlj three 
Teet bjr two ; Bad at Uk aide there ia a wooden frame, ia which Iba 
window OT abntter might be moved backward or forward. Tbe 
lower part of the wall ia ocoapied bj a row of red panela foar feet 
and a half high. The (allowing wood-cut repreacnta part of th^ 
wall, with aperturea for windowa above it, aa it appeara from the 
street. The tiling npoa the wall ia modem, and ia only placed there 
to pieaerve it from the weather. 



XXXTI. The windowa appear originally to hare beea merely 
openiaga io Ihe wall, closed by meaaa of abutters, which frequently 
had two leavea (it/ore* fentttra^), whence Ovid* aaya, " Part ada- 
ftru fuit, part allera eUuia feiuttra." They are for this reason 
said to be joined when (hey are shat.' Wiodowa were also some- 
times covered by a kind of Isttice or trellis work {cUuhri), and some- 
times bj net-work, to preveDt eaipents and other noxious reptilea 
from getting in,* 

XXXVII. Afterward, however, windowa were made of transpa- 
rent stone, called Upit tpaxtant (mica), which waa Grat found in 
Hispania Citerlor, and afterward in Cyprua, Cappadocia, Sicily, and 
Africa ; but the beat came from Spain and Cappadocia. It was easily 
split into the thinnest Uminn, but no pieces had been discovered, 
says Pliny, above five feel long.* Windows made of this stone were 
called ipecularia.* Windowa made of glass (rifrum) are first mea- 
Itoned by Laclantias,' but the discoTeries at Pompeii prove that 
glass waa naed for windows nnder the early emperors, as frames 
of glass and glass windowa have been raundinaeveraloftbe bouses. 

1 OtO, Font, HI, 3, 5. • Jul, i, S, 3. • £fw, 04. B. 89. 

• «m(,«H., tt-*.a3i Ksm, «. K, lit, 7. i fliiL, S. JV, iiirt, «. 
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7. DOOftS. 

XXXYin. The doors of apartments in the interior of the house 
were properly called otfui,^ whereas >aiiii« more especially denoted 
the first entrance into the boase, or, in other words, the front or 
street door, which was also called aniicwm,* the hack door heing 
tenned po$ticum, postieat or potHeuU.* This last, because it oft«ii 
led into the garden of the honse, was likewise called the farden 
door.* 

The door-way, when complete, oonsirted of iinir indispensable 
parts, namely, 1. The threshold or sill. S. The lintels. 8. 4. The 
two jambs. 

1. The threshold (Hmen) was the object of superstitions rererenoe, 
and it was thought unfortunate to tread upon it with the left foot 
On this account, the st^» leading into a temple were of an uneven 
number, because the worahipper, after lacing his right foot on the 
bottom step, would then place the same foot on the threshold also.* 

3. The lintel (jmgamentum,* fUfereUiumJ) was also called Umen, 
and more specificaHy limm tfcperatm, to distinguish it from the sill, 
which was called limen inferum.* Being designed to support a 
superincumbent weight, it was generally a single piece, either of 
wood or stone. Heoce those lintels which still remain in ancient 
buildings astonish us by their great length. 

8. In large aad splendid edifices, the janrtis or door-poets (poutt) 
were made to conrerge toward the top, according to certain ralea 
which are given by Titruvius.* In the Augustan age it was ftshio»- 
able to inlay the posts with tortoise shell. * * Although the jamb was 
sometimes neariy twice the length of the lintel, it was made of a 
single stone even in the largest edifices. A very strflcfng eilbet 
was produced by the height of these door- ways, as well as by their 
oosdy decorations, beautlfol materials, and tasteful proportions. 

XXXIX. Among the Greeks, the street doore opened outwardly 
until the time of Hippies, after which period it was not peimitted.u 
Among the Romans they always opened inward, except in the single 
instance of M. Valerius Poplicola," to whom the privilege of having 
his door open outwardly was granted as a special honor. The con- 
struction of all the buildings at Pompeii and other places show 
dearty that the general rule was closely adhered to. In some of 

« PfaKL, StieK lit, 1, 4a « VitnoK, UL, 4. « OflX.. JL JL, 14. 

' ntn»., iy., & • Pitfitf., Afarc, ▼., 1, 1. » VUrwo^ J. «^ 

>• Vhg^ Qwrg^lUim. n B§cktr, CkarteU$,p,SaZ, 
u SekMMtr, ad VUrtn^ ir., 6,6. 
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tbeae btriUlngs, u, for «iu)p1e, in that called "tta houM af the 
tngie poet," em the atarble threthold rise* about an incb higber 
than tbe boitom of the door, so ihu tbe door was in emj part b»- 
hiod tbe doer-oate.' 

XL. Tbe liDiel of the oblong doorean wn In d large and 
Bplettdid bnildtnga aurmiranted eitber b; bo aiehHran and csnioB, 
or by a eorniM oolj. Tbe AtHowing wood-cut ropreMBta dw door 
of tbe temple of Harcalea at Cora, biThig an ar<ihitTa*e above tba 
lintel witb a Latin inseriptioB opon it, and abore tbia a preJeMing 
cornice. Orer the door iiaelf ia a latticed window, tbe teehaieat 
DcnM fbr whf cb wa« %fpatnm. It pooaeseed Ibe dooMe UvanlecV 
of imparting grandeur wiOmit nd of adimtli&g air wittia.i 



Xll. Tbe door itaelf was edkd/«ruor Mfaa. ThMeimdaara 
eommonfr fbmd ia tbe ^hrral, beoaoMi the door-wa; or oTBiT boU- 
nig of tbe least iinporta«ee contaiaed two doora fiMinf together. 
Wben/oru ia used in the aingnlar, we may obaerre that it denotea 
one of tbe folding doors en];, u in lbs phrase font crtfait, which 
occurs repeated!; in Plaatna, and deaeribea the creaking of a single 
ralre, opefted alone, and tarnieg on its pivots. Even tbe inner 
doors of booses were bivalre,* and benee we read of tbe fbMing- 
deora of a bed-cbaoiber* Bnt in OTer; case, each of Ibe two ralrea 
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was wide enongfa to allow persons to pass throogfa withoat opening 
the other yalve also. Even each valve was aometimes doable, so 
as to fold like oar window-shatters.' 

XUI. Doors of bronze are often mentioned by the ancient 
writers. The leares of the doors were sometimes OTeiiaid with 
gold, at other times they were enriched with the moat exquisite 
earring.* As laxary advanced among tiie Romans, metals took the 
place of wood even in the doors of the interior of a hoase. Hence 
the qaestor Sp. Carvilius reproved Camillas for having his chamber 
doora covered with bronze. The folding doors exhibited in the last 
wood-cut, instead of a rebate, such as we employ, have an upright 
bronze pilaster, standing in the middle of the door- way, so as to 
cover the joining of the valves. 

XLIII. The fastenings {cUuttra*) of the door commonly consisted 
in a bolt {pesnLltu)^ placed at the base of each forii, so as to admit 
of being pushed into a socket made in the sill to receive it By 
night, the front door of the house was farther secured by means of 
a wooden, and sometimes an iron bar {seraf repagula), placed across 
it, and inserted into sockets on each side of the door- way.* Hence 
it was necessary to remove the bar in order to open the door (rese- 
r«re). Even chamber doors were secured in the same manner ;' 
and here, also, in case of need, the bar was employed as a farther 
security in addition to the two bolts. To ^ten the door with the 
bolt was;amuB pesndum obdere ; with the bar, januam obBerare,* The 
bolt, by the progress of improvement, was transformed into a lock, 
and the keys found at Herculaneum and Pompeii, and those attached 
to rings,* prove that among the polished Greeks and Romans Uie 
art of the locksmith approached very nearly to its present state.* 

XLIV. The doors of the better class of houses had usually a ring, 
more or less ornamented, on each valve, for the purpose of shut- 
ting it. This appendage was sometimes gilt. The doors were also 
occasionally adorned with garlands and wreaths of flowers, more 
especially in celebration of a marriage, when either laurel or myrtle 
was placed about the door of the bridegroom^ The birth of a child 
was also announced by a chaplet upon the door/* and a death waa 
indicated by branches of cjrpress.^' 

ilM^Orlg^xy^l. * Oviif, JtfaC., tUL, 706 ; Virg^ Gtgrg^ m^ 9^ 

• Ovid, Am^ 1,9, 17, «/d«.,L,6,94. 
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8. MODS or WABMiira. 

XLV. The rooma were heated in winter in different ways ; but 
the Romans had no stoves like ours. The cubieula, tricUnia, and 
other rooms, which were intended for winter use, were built in that 
part of the house upon which the sun shone most, and in the mild 
climate of Italy this frequently enabled them to dispense with any 
artificial mode of warming the rooms. Rooms exposed to the sun 
in this way were sometimes called helioeamini.^ 

XLVI. The rooms were sometimes heated by hot air, which was 
introduced by means of pipes from a furnace below, but more fre- 
quently by portable furnaces or braziers {foeuli), in which coal or 
charcoal was burned. The eaminut was also a kind of stove, in 
which wood appears to have been usually burned, and probably 
only difierent from the foetUus in being larger and fixed to one 
place.* 

XLVII. It has been a subject of much dispute among modem 
writers whether the Romans had chimneys for carrying off the 
smoke. From many passages in ancient authors it certainly ap* 
pears that rooms usually had no chimneys, but that the smoke 
escaped through the windows, doors, and openings in the roof.* 
Chimneys, however, do not appear to have been entirely unknown 
to the ancients, as some are said to have been found in the ruins 
of ancient buildings.* 

9. MODS or LIOBTINO. 

XLVIII. One of the imperfections in the domestic economy of 
the ancients was the universal use of oil lamps. Had they provided 
against their uncleanliness by having glass cylinders to consume 
the smoke, we should not be so much surprised at the preference 
given to oil over tallow and wax. But they had no invention of the 
sort, and in spite of all the elegance and ingenuity displayed in their 
lamps of bronze and precious metals, the ancients could not prevent 
their ornamented ceilings from being blackened, and their breathing 
oppressed, by smoke. The nature of the country doubtless led 
them to use oil, but its cheapness does not appear to be a sufficient 
reason for their having continued to bear its discomforts, and we 
must therefore rather suppose that at that time wax and tallow can- 
dles were not made skillfully enough to afford a go(>d light. Hence 

A Pliiut Ep^ ii., 17. » Suet^ VitdL, 8 ; Hor^ &t, L, 5. 81. 

> Vitrmt^ TiL, 3; JSfor., I e. ; Vott, md Vhrg^ Omrrg^ iL, 94S. 
4 Beekn'B CMlua, p. 311; Fern, md Wmkdm. W^ IL, 347 ; SBOflKU^ MT ^cM., L, 
3, 21 ; Miu, jBorfron., t., t 4a 
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we fiod that tbe arndtU wu ased by tbe poor, whOe the uimIi; mi 
lamp {luama) waa buroed id the palaces o( the weillhj.' 

XLIX. Tlie wbole a^araio* for ligbtiog i* meDiioaed bj Apoleina. 
The Imdm, properl; elipa of piae, were not intaiKled for the Banal 
bo(ise-liftatiDg,_eo that only the iHtinm «o4 ani4d* require to to 
Dotiae4. 

The CandtU was made eiUier ef wax, and wsi tben oaUed cent, 
OT «f tallow, Md was temed m^km. Caadlea waie anirersBtljr 
used bj the Romans before the iaTaatioD «f oil bunpa or luetrnm.' 
Instead or our wiok, the? used for the ciswAla Ito pithofs kind of 
nieb called ttir^ia* These rtisfaea were ameand OTer with wax 
or tallow, although tallow eabdles (irfoene) were only employed lor 
tbe commeeeet purposes. When knaps were istrodoeed, eairiWit, 
sa already remarked, were ODly need by the poorer da sta e .* 
• Tbe CxMleJainim was originally a eaedlestiok, hut was aAenrard 
used to support lampe, in which signiGcation it moat commonly oo- 
enra. Thecan^tciraoribla kind were osiHUyraade to stand upon 
tbe greuBil, and were eT a coasidenble height. Tbe UMSt cammoii 
kiod were nMde of wood,* but those which hare been fiwiki in Her- 
cnlaneum and Pompeii are moeflyerbnciae. SometiBea they wera 
oiade of the joon precioaa meMta and enn ef Jewab, ae «m Iks 




iMiU^i JNk,iI*^«1 
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one which Antioehna intended to dedieite to JnpiMr OapttoUniM.* 
The beat eaadelabra were made it ^gioa and TaTeDlmn.* 

L. A great nuinber of aacient bunpe (Imeenx) faaTS com down 
to a», the greatei part of wfaieh are made of lerru ntfa, bat a oob- 
aideiable number also of bronie. Host of tbe lainpeareof en oval 
(ona, and flat npoa tbe top, on wbicli there are frequentljr figuree . 
ia relief, aa repreaented in tbe preceding and following vnod'CntB : 



In tbe lamps there are one or oiore rouod holes, according to the 
nnmber of wicks (cUyeitaia) homed In it ; ud as these holes were 
called, from an obTioos analogir, /imci^pit or /ivfu, litertUj Doatrila 
or nonles, the lamp was ■!§• called Mommyiai, Dimfiet, Trimfxot, 
or Palfmfxot, according sa it contained one, two, three, or a great- 
er number of nonles or bales for tbe wicka. The following wood- 
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cut rapreaenta a iimyiai bteema, upon which them u a winged hoj 
with a gooae; 

The next wood-cut Tepresents one of the nxMt bMQttfol broma 
lampa which baa 7et been fooniL Upon it i« ite figure of a staod- 
ing Silenna. 




The lamp* aometime* hong in chains from the ceiling of the nrnm,* 
but genenlljr stood opon or were attached to a stand or e —id stn u w. 
Sometimes a figure held the lamp, as in the foUowing cut, which 
alM represents the needle or Insiniment which aerred to tiim tlm 
wick, and is attached to the figure by meaoa of a ebain.* 



 nvi J^ L, Tat ) fatm, sol 
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We read of lueema cubieuUtret, balneures, trieUniare^t ftpuhraU*^ 
Ac., bat these names were only giren to the lamps on account of 
the porposes to which they were applied, and not on accoant of a 
difference in shape. The lueema eubicuiarea were burned in bed- 
chambers all night.^ PerAimed oil was sometimes burned in the 
lamps.* 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

TILLAB AMD GABOENS. 



TULA aUSTICA.— TILLA UaBAMA.^DISCRIPTZOM OF A TILLA VKBANA.— 

nascBXPTioM or ms OArnDSN BBLOiiaiMa to a tili.a.^axbiji.atio. 

— «BaTATI0.^HIFP0DB0XaS.*-SPHJIRI8TBRIUM. 

1. TILLA mvvnoA. 

I. Thb term VHU properly denotes a fiurm or country house. The 
Roman writers mention two kinds of TiUas, the Villa Ruttica or 
Ihrm-hoose, and the Villa Urbana or Pumdo-urbama, a residence in 
the country or in the suburbs of a town. When both of theee were 
attached to an estate, they were generally united in the same range 
of buildings, but sometimes they were placed at diflbrent psrts of 
the estate. The part of the villa nuHea in which the produce of the 
turn was kept is distinguished by Columella 1^ a separate name, 
villa fruehuria. 

II. The mUa attached to a large farm had two courts (cohcrUt, 
charteM, cortu),* At the entrance to the outer court was the abode 
of the viOieat, ip order that he might obserre who went in and out, 
and oTcr the door was the room of the procaratcr^ Near this, in 
as warm a place as possible, was the kitchen, which, besides being 
used for the preparation of food, was the place where the slaTes 
assembled after the labors of the day, and where they performed 
eertain in-door work. YitniTius places near the kitchen the baths 
and the press (toreular) for wine and oil. In the outer court were 
also the cellars for wine and oil {ceUa vraarus et oUaria\ which were 
placed on the leyel ground, and the granaries, which were in the 
upper stories of the farm buildings, and carefully protected fhmi 
damp, heat, and insects. • 

ni. In both courts were the chambers (e€lla) of the slayes, front- 
ing the south. The inner court was occupied chiefly by the horses, 
cattle, and other liye-stock, and here were the stables and stalls. 
A reserroir of water was constructed in the middle of each court, 
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thai in (lie outer ooiirt, linr Making pnlae and other Tegetable pro- 
dnce, and that m the inner« wbieh waa aapylM with freah water by 
a apring, for the nae of the oettle and povltiy. 

8. VU.LA VWLBAKA. 

IV. The VUU Urbana or Pseudo-urbana was so called becanae ifea 
interior arrangements corresponded for the most part to those of a 
town house. Oar chief sources of information on the subject of the 
vt^ urbana are two letters flf PKof , in one of which^ he describes 
his Laurentine riUa, in the other* his Tuscan, with a few allusions 
in one of Cicero's letters, and, as a most important illustration of 
these descriptions, the remains of a suburban Ttlla at Pompeii. 

y. The clearest account is that given by IHiny in tiie first of the 
two letters mentioned above, from which, therefore, the following 
description is for the most part taken. The rilla was approached 
by an avenue ef plane-trees leading to a portico, in front of which 
was a syffAfj divided into flower-beds by borden of box. The j^atua 
fonned a' terrace, from which a #raaay idtope, ornamented with box- 
treee out into the Agues of aatoials, and feiming two lines opposite 
to one another, deaoended till it waa lest in the plain, which waa 
covered with acamkiu.* Next to the poitioo waa an airimm, smaller 
and plainer than the eorreqiondiog apartment in a town honee. 

VI. Next to the ^num kt Pliny's Laurentine villa was a small 
elliptic peristyle, the intervals between the columns of which were 
oloBed with windows of miea (^pMvUrtdiM). The open apaoe in 
the centre ef this peiistyle aeens often to have been eovered with 
mess and omaoMated with a feantain. Oppeaite to the middle of 
this perie^le was a pleasant e m mdm m, and heyond it an nlegaat 
iridktmtkt standing out firem the other bnUdings, with windows or 
gtaned doors in theiroat and sides, which thns eoounandeda viewof 
the grounds and of the sononnding countiyf while behind theie waa 
an unlntemipted view through the oavsdiom, panstyle, atriuoB, and 
portico into the xyatns and the open oonntiy beyond. 

VII. Attached to the villa were a garden, omMgH^ gBataiio^ A«p- 
pedramtit, apharkitrmmt and, in abort, idl neoeaaaiy ana^genaota 
for enjoying diffefeatkiada ofejxeroiae. 

3. HOSTUS. 

VIII. The Romans, like the Greeka, labored nader the diaadvan* 
tage ef a very limited Horn. This disadvantage they endeavored to 
ofvereome by ammging the materials they did possess in such a 
yyay as to produce a striking effect. The de scri ptio n of Pliny% 



garden* attielied to liis Tnien viUa fan jwt boeft gma. In fmt 
of the portieo» aa in Uuit csm, there was generally a sytint or iat 
piece of gnrand, dirided into Itower-beda of difihreat ehapea by 
boriera of box. Tbeie were atee auch Howev-beda in other parta 
of the gnden. SonetiBAea they were niaed so aa to foim tetracea, 
and their akyinff sides wei« planted with everifreeDS or creepers. 

IX. The most atiikiog featarea of a Roman garden were lines of 
large trees, among which the plane appears to have been a great 
fsTorite, planted in regalar order ; alleys or walks formed by closely- 
elipped hedgea of box, yew, eyprssa, and other eyeigreena ; beda 
of aeaathna, raws of frait-trees, especially of viaea^ with atatuea, 
pyraands, fonatatoa, and swwtieir'boaaea. The trunks of the trees, 
and the pafts of the house or of any other bnildinga which were 
Tiaible from the garden, were often covered with ivy.* In one re- 
apect the Roman taate diftred moat materially from that of the 
present day, namely, in their fondness lor the ar« tofutnOf which 
consisted in tying, twisting, or cutting trees and shrubs (especially 
the box) into figures of animals, ehipa, letters, dec. The importance 
attached to thia part of agrioaltnre ia pvored not only by the dsacrip- 
tioa of TOny, and the notioea of other wrttera,* but alee by the lad 
that tafmfW9 is the only name used in good Latin wrilMs for the 
emasMtttal gardener. Giceio mentiona the ktpitarima among the 
higher alasa of alwrea^ 

X. The flowem which the Romana possessed, thoagb lew ia eon* 
parison with the species known to us, were more numerous than 
some writers haye represented ; but the subject still requires inres- 
tfgatfofi. The pvineipnl garden Aswera aeeas to have been noleta 
and TOsei, tad they also had the oroene, aaiciaaua, li|y« gladiokis» 
ifis, poppy, aawmath, and othera. Coaaerratoriea and hot-houses 
aie not uentlened by any writer earlier than the fint centory of oar 
era. They are Ireqoently felerrad to by Martial.* They wove aae4 
both to preserre foreign plants and to produce flowers and fruit out 
of season.* Columella aad PHny' speak of forcing-houses for grapes, 
raeloflB» dke. In erery garden there was a apaoe act apart for veg- 
etaMea. 

XI. Flowers and plants were also kept in the central space of the 
peristyle, on the rools, and in the windows of the houses. Some- 
times in a town, where the garden was veiy small, its walls were 
painted in imitation of a real garden, with tieea, fountains, birds, 

I FIfn., Ep^ T^«. » W. ».. ▼., 6: Ofc, «< Q. JV., IIL, 1, a. 
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Ac., and the small area was ornameoted with flowen in 
beautiful example of such a garden was found at Pompeii.^ 

XII. The gardens at Rome most frequently mentioned in the 
classics were horti Ccuent,* LueuQi,* MmtHoIU,* NermtUf* Pomr 
jMtt,* Salluttiif'' the property first of Sallnst the historian, then of hia 
grand-nephew and adopted son, afterward of the emperors ; Semeem,* 
and Tor^tttfitt Superbi,* the most ancient in the city. 

4. AMBULATIO. 

XIII. By the term Ambuiatio^ in its present connection, is meant 
an avenue or walk shaded by umbrageous trees, in which exercise 
was taken by walking. In some of these shady walks Uie marble 
column arose amid the trees, and fountains constantly playing added 
to the coolness and beauty of the scene. Other ambuUHoiuM, already 
referred to, were placea for walking, under coTer, and fonned an 
actual part of the Tilla.^* 

6. OBSTATIO. 

XrV. The Gesiatio was a part of an ornamental garden or pleas- 
are-ground divided into shady walks and yistas of sufficient extent 
for the proprietor and his guests to be carried about them for exer« 
cise in a litter {leuica). Sometimes, as is thought, the guutio was 
also employed for riding in ; but where there was a regular hippo- 
drome, such a «se of it would seem to be superfluous.^^ 

6. HIPP0DB0KV8. 

XV. The IBfpoifotmu was a place for running or horse-ezereise. 
in the form of a circus, consisting of seyeral paths divided by hedges 
of box, ornamented with topiarian work, and sumanded by larfs 
trees. One reading gives the form of the word in Pliny aa BypO" 
dromu9, but this is evidently erroneous.^* 

7. 8PHJBBXBTBRIUM. 

XVI. The SpharuUrium was a place set apart for playing ball» 
either under cover, and then forming part of the villa, or else in the 
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opea air. In the latter ease sonny spots were selected ; in tlie 
foimer, the place was either wanned by flues or faced the sun.^ 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 
fiOMAN EDUCATION. 

I. Ir any one thing more strikingly than another dcTelops the 
ansterity of the Roman character, and its propensity to domination, 
it is the arbitrary power which the lather possessed over his chil- 
dren. By the laws of natore, inuiediate aathority oyer the children 
belongs to the father only for the time during which they reqnirs 
his providing care, protection, and gnidance. The hnmanity and 
right leeling of the Grecian legislators led them to take the matter 
in this point of view, allowing the authority of the father to last only 
till the son was of a certain age, or till he married, or was entered 
on the list of citizens ; and they so restricted his power, that the 
utmost a lather coold do was to eject his son from his house, and 
disinherit him. 

II. Not so in Rome. There the child was bom the property of 
his father, who could dispose of it as he saw fit. This power might 
last, under certain limitations, till the death of the father* It is 
not clear whether the barbarous custom of exposing children was 
also allowed by law ; still the expression tolUre infaniet liberoa in- 
timates a custom similar to that of the Greeks. 

III. The first part of the children*8 education was under the su- 
perintendence of the mother, and not intrusted to slayes, and those 
requisite to attend and wait on the children were chosen with great 
Cfare, it being important that they should be free from yicious dis- 
course and bad dialect, which would haye been detrimental to their 
charge. In the earliest times the first instruction was, perhaps, 
given in the bouse.* Schools, however, were no doubt soon es- 
tablished, even for girls, if the story of Virginia is to be believed.* 

IV. Next to Plantus, Horace* gives the most graphic and at- 
tractive picture of these schools. He had been brought by his fa- 

, ther to Rome because the school at Venusia was of an inferior sort, 
and he describes how the boys sauntered to school with their satch- 
els and counting tableto. Ovid also was brou|^t with his brother 
from Suhno to Rome. The instruction in these schools was very 
simple ; reading, writing, arithmetic were the subjects, and, in par- 

s pun., J^T., 0,97; Bteka't QMut, p. 2BSL * IMoiHWn IL, 96. 
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ticalar, the totniiiig by hwrt tte Twalva TaUes of tiis Ronui 
law. 

y. It was not till after the aabjagation of Soathero Italy, which 
brought the Romans into closer contact with the Greeks, and made 
them acquainted with their arts and sciences, that they felt the ne- 
cessity of hsTinf domestic teachen, by associating with whom the 
'Children might become accustomed to the Greek tongue at an early 
age. Thofi, in compliance with a Greek custom, pttda^ogi became 
usual, who, if they did net inslniot the children themaelTea, used to 
escort them to sdMoi, as Hie marieu did the girls. As a natural 
eonsequence, the instr«ietion at the schM^, or Mt /tterwrtt, became 
diflfereot from what it had been. The UBdentandings, Ibelings, aad 
taste began to be fomed by a perusal of Greek authora, espeeiailj 
Homer, with whom they eommenced.* 

TI. The higher classes frequently had their chitdren edoealed at 
home even later in life, or Ifaey retunied to it again to complete 
their studies. Rising youHi were else seat to attend the s^mmIb 
of the rhetoricians, a dostom which took place even before thej 
had assnmed the tagd tinU*.^ After the sabjngation of Greece, It 
was not uncommon for persons who wished to give 
more pdiahed edneatiott to aeni them to Athena. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

ftOMAll METfiOD OP WRITDIO, to. 

PAPTBVt. — PiaCHMtNT. — PALiaP8B8T8. — TAB17LJB OtRATJB. UT- 

Tias. — 8H0BT-HAN1> WBITXITO. — ^INSTBtrXEHtS FOB WBinWO.— CA- 
LAHUt. — STILUS. — IJOi. — BOOKS. — BOOKBBLLtBS..— PUBLIC UBBA- 
BIE8. 

I. PAPYBU8, PABOHmNT, AC* 

I. The most common material on which books were wrfften by 
the Greeks and Romans was the fliin coats or rind (Ubert whence 
the Latin name ibr a book) of the Sgyptian papyrus. This plant 
was called by the Egyptians byhlm^ {fiftHat), whence the Greeks do* 
rived their name for a book {fid^lopy It formed an article of oom- 
meree long before the time of Herodotus,* and was extensively used 
in the western parts of Europe, as is proved by the nomber of rolls 
of p^pyn foond at Hereuhmeam. 

> Ofe., L^^ U^ 23. 9 pu< ^pL, at., u. 
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n. In the sixth Mfitory of the Chriitiui era, the duty en imperted 
papyrus was abolished by Theoderic the Great, on wbicfa occasion 
Cassiodonis wrote a letter,* in which be coagratalates the world on 
the cessation of a tax so unfaTorable to the progress of learning and 
commerce. The papyms-tree grows in sw n w p s to the height of 
ten feet and more, and paper was prepared fl-om the thin coats or 
pellicles which sorronnd the plant, in the following manner, accord- 
ing to Pliny.* The difihrent pieces were joined together by means 
of the tnitid Nile water, as it has a kind of glnttnoos property. ▲ 
layer of papyras {tekeda or phUym) was laid flat on a board, and a 
cross hiyer pot orer it ; and, being thus prepared, the layers were 
pressed, and afterward dried in the eon. The sheets were then 
fastened or pasted together, the best being taken fin^ and then the 
inferior sheets. There were nerer mors than twenty in a seapus 
or roll 

in. The papyri found in Egyptian tombs dfOhr rerj mneh in 
length, but not much in breadth, as the breadth was probably de> 
termined by the usual length of the strips taken flmn the pbnt The 
length might be carried to almost any extent by fastening one sheet 
to another. The writing was in columns, with a blank slip between 
them.* The form and appearance of the papyri rolls will be under- 
stood from the following wood-out, taken from paintinfi found at 
Pompeii :* 




IV. The paper made from the papymiB, and which was called 
CkartOf was of difllerent qualities. The liest was named after Au- 
gustus ; the second, after Livia ; the third, whieh was originally the 
best, was called Hienuiea, because it was appropriated to the sacred 
books. The finest paper was subseqnently called Cimiia, from the 
Emperor Claudius. The inferior kinds were called AmphUheatriea, 
Saitiea, Leneotica, from the places in Egypt where it was made, and 
also FaunioMo, from one Faunius, who had a celebrated maoufaotory 
at Rome. The kind called Emporelictt was not fit for writing upon, 

' CamkHL, xl, 38. * 17. iV; ziii., 83. 
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bat wu chiefly ased by merehants for packing their gooda, from 
which circumstaoce it obtained ita name {ifivopoc, a merchant).^ 

y. Next to the papyrua, parchment {membranoj charta pergamaui) 
waa the most common material for writing upon. It is aaid to hare 
been invented by Eomenea II., king of Pergamns, in consequence 
of the prohibition of the export of papyrua from Egypt by Ptolemy 
Epiphanes.* It is probable, however, that Eumenea introduced only 
aome improvement in the manufacture of parchment, as Herodotus 
mentions writing on skins as common in his time, and says that the 
lonians had been accustomed to give the name of akins (di^epac) to 
books.* Other materials are also mentioned as used for writing on* 
but books appear to have been almost invariably written either upon 
papyrus or parchment. 

VI. The ancients wrote usually on only one aide of the paper or 
parchment, and hence Juvenal speaks of an extremely long tragedy 
aa " saiptuM et in tergo^^ Such works were called Opisthtfgraphi,* 
and are alao said to be written ** in ttversa eharta."* The back of the 
paper, inatead of being written upon, was usually stained with safiron 
color or the eedrus.^ We learn from Ovid that the cedrua produced 
a yellow color.* Aa parchment and paper were dear, it was fre- 
quently the custom to eraae, with pumice atone or in some other 
way, writing considered of little importance, and to write upon the 
paper or parchment again, which was then called PaUmpMeshu {na- 
A/fiV^ffroc). This practice ia mentioned by Cicero,* who praiaes his 
friend Trebatius for having been ao economical aa to write upon a 
palimpsest, but wonders what those writings could have been which 
were considered of less importance than a letter.^* 

y II. It is probable that thia practice of obliterating, and re- writ- 
ing upon the same skin, was sometimes pursued by the Greek and 
Roman booksellers, in cases where the original composition was of 
little interest or value ; but none of those now actually in existence 
are believed to possess a higher date than the ninth century ; and 
it is often found that works of superior merit have been waahed out 
' in order to receive other matter, the original writing underneath 
being still discoverable and even legible. Thus Cicero's treatise De 
RepuUica was found and deciphered by A. Main under a comment- 
ary of St. Augustin on the Psalms. 

i PUik, A iV., ziiL, 83. */d.,3dll.,9L ^fftrod^T^SS. 
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S. TABULA CSKATJE. 

Yin. In the case of writing where great length was not required, 
waxen tablets {tabula eerattt) were almost always employed. These 
were thin pieces of wood, nsaally of an oblong shape, oovered oyer 
with wax {cera). The wax was written on by means of the ttiUu, 
which will be presently described. These tablets were sometimes 
made of ivory and citron- wood/ bat generally of a wood of a more 
common tree, as the beech, fir, dtc. The oater side of the tablets 
consisted merely of the wood ; it was only the inner side that was 
covered over with wax. They were fastened together at the back 
by means of wires, which answered the purpose of hinges, so that 
they opened and shut like our books ; and to prevent the wax of one 
tablet from rubbing against the wax of the other, there was a raised 
margin around each, as will be clearly seen in the wood-cut to be 
given under StUiu, There weie sometimes two, three, four, five, 
or even more tablets fastened together in the above-mentioned man- 
ner. 

IX. The pages of these tablets were frequently called by the name 
of eera alone ; thus we read of prima cera, altera eera, ** first page,*' 
** second page."* In tablets containing important legal documents, 
especially wills, the outer edges were pierced through with holes 
(foramina)^ through which a triple thread {linum) was passed, and 
upon whiph a seal was then placed. This was intended to guard 
against forgery; and if it was not done, such documents were null 
and void.* 

8. Lima 8. 

X. Letters were frequently written on such tablets, which were 
secured by being fiistened together with packthread,* drawn prob- 
ably croBsways, and where the string was tied a seal was placed, 
made of wax or of a kind of sealing earth called' creiula^ The im- 
press on the seal was made by the signet ring. Love-letters were 
written on very small tablets called Vitelliam,* If the letter were 
written by a librariuM or copyist, the seal afforded the only guarantee 
of its genuineness, for which reason the seal was generally exam- 
ined previous to opening the letter, and before it was injured by cut- 
ting the string asunder.' Lettere were sent by a messenger, com- 
monly a slave, called Tabellarius,^ for the Romans had no established 

I Ifart, xiT., 3, 5. • Compare Aief., iV«r., 17. 
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post. There sometimee was an insGiipUon on the ontside of tbo 
letter, sometimes not. 

XI. l«gsl doenmente, and eepecially wills, were almost always 
written on waxeo tablets, as already mentioned. Snch tablets were 
also used for aeeounts, in whiob a person entered what he had re- 
eeived and expended,^ and benee iist« fsM« means an abolition of 
debts either in whole or in part.* 

XII. In wrilinf lettem tihe Romaaa always pnt their own name 
first, and then thai ef the person te whom they wrote, sometimes 
with the addition of Am^ as a mark of faailiarity and fondness. If 
the person addresaed wan infested with any oftee, that likewise 
was meationed. After this introdoction they put the letter S. for 
Ss/Mtm, sciL HbU, *' wishes health," aa the Qveek ;ro^«< Vt er the like. 
Heaoe M^hum^ sJiciit SMO^ri,* to aend one's oompltments. Some- 
times they began with the fonnula Si sa^, hem €9t, ^g^ vaUo,* com- 
monly marked by oapital lelleia merely, as, S. V. B. E. £. V. They 
usually ewled with Ve^ or Cwni ui ««jcs«, 4be., hut neyer subscribed 
their names as we do. The day of the month, sometimes the hour, 
waa annexed. 

XIII. Waxen tableta continued to be uaed in Europe for the pur- 
poses of writing in the Middle Age% but the oldeet of those with 
which we are acquainted (exoepting the two te be mentioned pres- 
ently) belooga to the year 1901 A.D., and is presenred in the Floren- 
tine Museum. 

Two SBcieMt tableli wsra dlsooTered in 1835,* in a perfect stale of pres- 
ervation, one in a gold mine four or five mllei from the ▼illag<e of Abrad- 
bdny4 in TranaylTSnia, and the other in a gold mine in the villa^ itaelf. 
Both the tablets are triptydut, Ibal i^ they oonsiat of three tablets each. 
One is made of fir-wood* the other of beech-wood, and each ia abont the 
aize of what we call a small octavo. There are letten on both of them, 
bat on the beechen tableta they are fe# and indiatinot. The writing on 
the fir- wood tableta ia both greater in quantity, and in a mach better atate 
of preaervatioB. It ia in Latin, and ia a copy of a doooment relating to 
aome boaioeaa connected with a eoOtfium, The namea of the oooaola are 
given, which determines its date to be A.D. Kit. One of the moat extra- 
oiduisry things oonaeeied with this tablet ia ^baX it ia written fram right 
to left. The ibnn of the writing, moreover, aatiafactorily proves, in oppo- 
aition to the oommoDly received opinion among acbolan, that a curaiTo 
hand-writing did actnally exist among the Romana, and that they did not 
always write with capital letten, or in what may be termed the atatoary 
hand. 

1 die. pre Rue. Com., 8l * SwL, Ou^ 49; djc, ds Qf., ii., 91 
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4. 8B0BT-HAin> WBITIN«. 

XIV. The first introduction of the art of short-hand writing {otm 
notaria) among the Romans is ascribed to Cicero.^ Among the 
Greeks it is said to haye been inTented by Xenophon. Cicero him- 
self sometimes wrote in short- hand for the sake of breTity or se- 
crecy.* Dion Cassitts,' however, attribotes the inTention of stenog- 
raphy to Mecenas, while, on the other hand, Eusebios, in his CAnm- 
teon, ascribes it to Tiro, the fireedmaB of Cicero, and hence the sys- 
tem of abbrcTiated writing, in which some mannscripts are written, 
has reeeiyed the name of Notm Tircmi^Mm ; tet there is no eyidenco 
to show whether this species of sboJt-liaDd was really the inyentioa 
of Tiro. It would appeaf, moreover, from seyend passages in an- 
eient writera, that the system of shoxt-haad employed in tbe time 
of tbe Roman empire must have been of a mueli simpler and more 
expeditious kind than the iVol« TtnmiaiM.* 

XV. Many of the wealthy Romans kept s]ayea» who were trained 
in the art.* Thus the elder Pltny, when trayelling, used to carry a 
notariua with him, that the slave might be ready to take down any 
thing that he wished.* The art was also learned even by the Roman 
nobles, and the Emperor Titos was a groat proficient in it.' At a 
later time, it appears to have been generally taught in the schools, 
and hence Fulgentius* divides tbe writing taught in the schools into 
two kinds, the Abeudaria and the Notaria, the former being the reg- 
ular letters of the alphabet, and the latter stenography. There 
were, moreover, sliort-hand writers {notarii) hj profession, who were 
chiefly employed in taking down {noUrct cxdjwrf ) the proceedings in 
the courts of justice. At a later period they were called exeeptores* 

6. IN8TBUMBNT8 OP WKITINO. 

XYI. For writing on papyms or parobment, the Romans used a 
pen made out of a sort of reed (eskmii^^*). The best kinds were 
obtained from Egypt and Cnidus." When the reed became blunt, it 
yras sharpened with a knife {scalprMm tiMimiii"), and to a reed so 
sharpened the epithet UmptratuB^ used by Cicero," probaUy refers^ 
The following wood-cut represents some eaUm and ink-stands. 

XV II. Another iostrumeal for writing was the SHiw. This was 
generally of iron, resembling a pencil in sine and shape, and was used 

i PbiL, Ca Mht^ S3. ^CUi^€djm^ xUi., JSi. 
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toi writing apon wuen UbletB.' At one «oA it was ahaipaiMd ta 
a point for making tlw eluraeiera apon Uie wax,* wiiile ttM otfasr 
end, twing flat and citcnlar, aerred to render tlte anrface of Ibe tab- 
lets amoolb again, and bo to obliterate what bad been written, Henoe 
vtTtiri tiilmm means "to coTToct."' Ttie ttibu was alio termed 
grapkium,* and tlie oaae in wbieb it wa* kept frapUcrnun,* or gr^ki- 
aria tkes.> The IbUowiog wood-oot la from a piotare fiMind in Her* 
enlaiMniD, and npreaent* both tbe Mm and laMc : 



6. IKE (iTBmaHTiia). 
Xnil. Ink <a/ranunft»N) aniong> tbe Romana i« fliM foand men- 
tioned in oettain paasagaa of Cicero and Plantoa. Plinj infonna us 
how it waa made. He aaja •■ it was made of aoot in tariona yrayt, 
with burned reain or pitch ; and for tbia porpoae," be adda, " thejr 
ha*o baili fnraaoea which do not allow the smoke to escape. The 
kind moat commended ia made in tbia wbj fr<im pine wood. It 
is mixed with aoot from the funacea or hatha (tliat ia, the hjpo- 
eaosla of the balha), and this thej aae ad vetamitu tcrihmia. Some 
also make a kind of red ink by boiling and atnining tho leea of 

1 Km, BaaX, It., 1, 83 1 i>Uii, K N^ xuIt. 14. > Q-taO, t. L >r 
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wine,*' 6lc.^ With thia aoooont the etatements of Viiruvm* in the 
maio agree.* 

XIX. The black matter emitted by the cattle-fish (sepia), and hence 
itself called sepiOy was also used for atramentum.* Pliny obsenres 
that an infusion of wormwood with ink preserves a manuscript from 
mice.* On the whole, perhaps it may be said that the inks of the 
ancients were more durable than our own ; that they were thicker 
and more unctuous, in substance and durability more resembling the 
ink now used by printers. An ink-stand was discoYered at Hercu- 
laneum containing ink as thick as oil, and still usable for writing. 
It would appear that this gummy character of the ink, preTenting it 
Arom running to the point of the pen, was much complained of by the 
ancient Romans, as it is among our own selves. 

XX. Something like sympathetic ink, which is invisible until 
heat or some preparation be applied, appears to have been not un- 
eommon. So Ovid* advises writing love-letters with fresh milk, 
which would be unreadable until the letters were sprinkled with 
coal-dust. Ausonius gives the same directions.* Pliny' suggests 
that the milky sap contained in some plants might be used in this 
same way. 

XXI. Ink-stands* were either single or double. The double ink- 
stands were probably intended to contain both black and red ink, 
much in the modem fashion. They were also of various shapes, 
as, for example, round or hexagonal. They had covers to keep the 
dust from the ink. The first wood- cut on the preceding page gives 
the forms of some discovered at Pompeii. 

7. BOOKS. 

XXII. The paper or parchment was joined together so as to form 
one sheet, and when the work was finished, it was rolled on a stick 
or reed, the last part of the paper or parchment having been fastened 
to the same before the operation of rolling began. Hence the book 
was called volumen, a roll, and hence the expression nohere librum.* 
When an author divided a work into several books, it was usual to 
include only one book in a volume or roll, so that there was gener- 
ally the same number of volumes as of books.** When a book was 
long, it was sometimes divided into two or more volumes." 

XXIII. In the papyri rolls -found at Herculaneum, the stick on 

1 jre». a ^, xxxrl, 5. » V^^^-* ▼«•. lO, p. IWI, ed, Sdmdd. 
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which the papTTtii ia roltad doea not projeot from the papfnia, bat 
ia concealed by it. Uaually, howeTer, there were balls or boases, or- 
UBiaentea or painted, called uTiMliei or tarma, which were futeaed 
M each end of Ihe atiok, and projected Ihtm the pap7rtia.' Hence 
tho expreaaion ad un^tiiam adiitetn, " to AaLah a work." Th« anda 
of tbe n>n were oarefnllT cut, poUahtd with pomkie-BtoiM, and act 
oied black ; tbvj were called tbe gtmimt frenUt.* 

XXrV. To protect the roll from injary, ii waa fraqoenUy pot in a 
parchinent wrapper, which waa ataiaad with a parple color or witli 
the yeUow of the lutitnL Martial calla aueb a ooTcriBg a ftajarm 
toga.' Sometbing of tbe aame kind is meant by tbe Greek airritat,* 
wbieh Heayohtua ezplaina by Itpfiaraitu aroXal. 

XXV. Tbe title of tbe book waa written on a amall atrip ofps^- 
Toa or parcbment hi a light red color {eeceam or nwimm). Winekel- 
mann gapposed that the title waa on a kind of ticket anapeoded to 
Ihe roll, but it waa moat probably stack on the papyroa jtaelf 

XXTI. Books were generally kept in a kind ofboz, oalled eapM, 
navally made of beach-wood,* and of a cylindrical fonn. Tbe fbl- 
lowing wood-cot represents an open cap** with six ndla or bocdu in 
il^ friHii a painting at Pompeii. 



There doea not appear to hare been any dillbrenee betwe«o tba 
tafta and the vennwm, except that the latter word waa nsaallj ap- 
plied to thoee boxea which held a considerable naniber of rolls.' 
Boxes naed for preserring other thinga besidea booka were «)ao 
called cajua,' whereaa in tho tcrinia nothing appeara to bav< been 
kept but booka, leltera, and other writings. The slarea who Iwd 
Charge of these book-cbosta were called captarii aad also aitU/da 
tcriniorutn; and the slaves who carried ia a capta, behind their 
young masters, the boohs, &c,, of the sons of respectable Ramans 
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when they went to school, were also called cafMm.* We aooord- 
ingly find them mentioDed together with the fodagogi^ 

8. aooxsiLLias. 

XXVII. Aa the demand for books increased toward the end of the 
republic, and it became the fashion for the Roman nobles to haYe 
a library, the trade of booksellers natarally arose. They were called 
Librarii* and BibliopdUt.* Their shop was called tabema libraria.* 
These shops were chiefly in the ArgiUtum* and in the VieuM Son- 
dalarius.'* On the shop door, or the pillar, as the case might be, 
there was a list of the titles of books on sale : allusion is made to 
this by Horace* and Martial.* The price at which books were sold 
seems to have been moderate. Martial* says that a good copy of 
the first book of his epigrams might be had for five denarii. In the 
time of Augnstos, the Sosii appear to have been the great book- 
sellers at Rome.*' 

XXVIII. The librarU or HMiopola not only transiSribed the books 
themselves, but also kept assistants for the greater and more rapid 
multiplication of copies of them.^* Their business seems mostly 
to hsTo been considered merely in a mercantile point of view, 
whence celerity was desired rather than correctness.'* And for 
this reason, authors employed their friends to kwk over their copies 
and correct the errors. 

XXIX. In what relation the bookseller and author stood to each 
other is not an uninteresting subject for inqmiy. People are usual- 
ly inclined to suppose that the ancient aatbors wrote only for the 
sake of reputation, and did not expect any pecuniary rennmera- 
tion. If, however, this may be considered as in general true, and 
especially in the earlier times, still there is no doubt that in other 
cases writers obtained a substantial gain from their works. If Plan- 
tus, Terence, and others sold their comedies to the cediles, it will 
sorely not appear strange that other authors should receive remu- 
neration for their labors. Tbue the elder Pliny was offered by a 
private individual the sum of four hundred thousand sesterces for 
his Commentarii eUeiorum.^* This was, it is true, not the offer of a 
bookseller, but Martiai frequently states that transactions of this 
nature did take place between them, as, for instance," when he 
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recommends thoee who wished to have his poems presented or leot 
to them, to purchase them of his bookseller. When, therefore, he 
elsewhere designates the business of the poet as a poor one, this 
must be understood of the smallness of the compensation in ooin- 
parison with that of other more productive occupations. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

EKTERTAINIM6 OF STEAMGERS, 4eo. 

H08PITIUM PBITATUH. — ^BOSPITXUH PUBUCUH.— INNS. 

1. HOSPITIUM PBIVATI7M. 

I. Thi hospitality of the Romans was, as in Greece, either Aa»- 
jriiium pritatum or publiatm. Private hospitality with the Rooians, 
however, seems to have been more accurately and legally defined 
than in Greece. The character of a hospe*, or a person connected 
with a Roman by the ties of hospitality, was deemed even more sa- 
cred, and to have greater claims upon the host, than that of a person 
connected by blood or affinity. The relation of a kotpes to his Ro- 
man friend was next in importance to that of a diens.^ 

II. The obligations which the connection of hospitality with a 
foreigner imposed upon a Roman were to receive in his house his 
hoapes when travelling, and to protect, and, in case of need, to rep- 
resent him as his patron in the courts of justice.* Private hospi- 
tality thus gave to the haspes the claims upon his host which the 
client had on his patron, but without any degree of the dependence 
implied in the clientele. 

III. Private hospitality was estaUisbed between individuals by 
mutual presents, or by the mediation of a third person,* and hallowed 
by religion *, for Jupiter Hoepitalis was thought to watch over the /u* 
hotpitiit as Zeus Xenios did with the Greeks, and the violation of it 
was as great a crime and impiety at Rome as in Greece.* 

IV. When hospitality was formed, the two friends used to divide 
between themselves a UMttra ho»piuUis.* This was sometimes of 
'wood, but in many cases probably of earthenware, having the head 
of Jupiter Hospitalis stamped upon it.* Each party thus retained a 
portion of the tessera, by which afterward they themselves or their 
descendants (for the connection was hereditary as in Greece) might 
recognize one another. Hospitality, when once thus established, 
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oonld not be disBolred except by a foimal dedaretton (renunii 
tUio^), and in this case each portion of the tessera was broken ti 
pieces.' 

v. Hospitality was at Rome never exercised in that indiscrimi 
nate manner as in the heroic age of Greece, but the costom of ob 
serving the laws of hospitality was probably common to all the na- 
tions of Italy.* In many esses it was exercised without any formal 
agreement between the parties, and it was deemed an honorable 
duty to receive distinguished guests in the house.* 

2. HospiTiinf ruBucux. 

YI. Public hospitality seems likewise to have existed at a very 
early period among the nations of Italy, and the fisdus haepitii men- 
tioned in Livy* can scarcely be looked upon in any other light than 
that of hospitium publieum. But the first direct mention of public 
hospitality being established between Rome and another city, is 
after the Gauls had departed from Rome, when it was decreed that 
Caere should be rewarded for its good services by the establishment 
of public hospitality between the two cities.* 

VII. The public hospitality after the war with the Gauls gave to 
the Cerites the right of isopolity with Rome, that is, the civitas or 
rights of citizenship, without the right of voting or of holding office. 
In the later times of the republic we no longer find public hospitality 
established between Rome and a foreign state ; but a relation, which 
amounted to the same thing, was introduced in its stead, that is, 
towns were raised to the rank of munUipia,'' and thus obtained the 
cimlM without the mffragium and the horwres ; and when a town 
was desirous of forming a similar relation with Rome, it entered 
into ciientela to some distinguished Roman, who then acted as a pa- 
tron of the client town. 

YIII. The custom, however, of granting the honor of hospes pub- 
Ucus to a distinguished foreigner by a decree of the senate seems 
to have existed down to the end of the republic* Whether such a 
public hotpea undertook the same duties toward Roman citizens as 
the Greek proxemu is uncertain ; but his privileges were the same 
as those of a municeps, that is, he had the civUas, but not the tuffror 
gium and konores, 

IX. Public hospitality was, like the hotpUium privatwny hereditary 
in the family of the person to whom it had been grantod.* The 

1 Jtfa, xxT, 18; OfaL. Verr^ IL, WJ. » Ptort, Ctoett.. iL, 1. 97. 
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eonfiHTed upon a di»> 



honor of  poblio lotpw ma : 
lingQubed Romu bj  foreign ttaw. 

X' II bM been maintaiiwd hj manj wiitora that tte Oreeka ^id 
Eomau had do iddb for tfao aocomniadRtioa of peraoDt of any i«- 
spootabilitj, and tbat their trovdoHla and ctupena were mare houses 
of abelter for the lowett olieaes. That such, howerer.wae not Uw 
case, sa attentiTe penual of the claatioal aathon will aoffleieatl; 
show ; though it is, at the Bsme time, very evideat that Iheir honaea 
of public eDtertaiDinent did not eotrespond, either in aiie or cod- 
TeDience, to aimilar ^aoea In modera timea, 

XI. A tUnnan inn waa called not onlj ctuftma, but bImi tabena, 
and tsi«ma UnrmrU, or vmj&j iiM T M riuni «r iewenerium. Along 
dl ibe great roada of Italj there were inns, aa we aee frocn the de- 
scription which Horace givea of hia joune; from Rome to Brandia- 
iom,' though the socomiDodation which the; offered was geoerally 
of a poor kind. We also find mention of public iuua in Italj in otbor 
passBgea.' At Rome there must have been many inns l« accom* 
modate strangers, bat they are hardly eter spoken of. We find, 
howBTer, freqaent mention of houses where wiiM a&d reidy-dreaaed 
proTisions were sold, and which appear to have been nnmeroos ia 
all parts of the oity. 

XII. The honses where paraona were allowed to eat and drink 
were nsually called Fopina, and not Caufma ; and the keepais of 
tbem Papa. They were principally fk^nented by slaToa and the 
lower dasMa,* and were, conaeqaenlty, only furnished with Mm^ 
to ait opon instead of oouobea, whence Martial calls these plaoes 
ttlUrialat fopint.* Tbia cireomatanee ia iUnslralad by a painting 
found Bt Pompeii in a wine-shop, representing a drinking aeene. 
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There are foor perrons eittiDg on stools roond a tripod table. The 
dress of two of the figures is remarkable for the hoods, which re- 
semble those of the capotes worn by the Italian sailors and fisher- 
men of the present day. They nse eops made of horn instead of 
glasses, and from their whole appearance evidently belong to the 
lower orders. Above them are different sorts of eatables hang apoa 
a row of pegs. 

XIII. Persons who kept inns or houses of entertaimnent of any 
kind were held in low estimation both among the Greeks and Ro* 
mans,' and though the epithets of ffrjiii and mtligni which Horace 
gives to them* may refer only to particular innkeepers, yet they aeem 
to express the common opinion entertained respecting the whole 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

THE LECnCA AMD THE CAEBUOE& 

LSCnOJB rVNIBBIS. — LKCTICiB FOS THK tlCK.— LICTICJB FOE LUXVIT. 

— DIVIBIOir or CABBIAOKt. — CI8IUII. BtSBDUH.— OABPBNTUII. — PI- 

LBNTUM. — OOVINUS. — BHBOA.— PBTOBBXTDM. — BA8TSBNA. MAlTinB 

OF TOKINO THB ANIMALS, dtC 

I. With the great love of comfort that distinguished the upper 
ranks of the Roman world in later times, we may easily imagine 
that sufllcient provision was made for the means of locomotion, un- 
accompanied by any exertions on their own part. We should form 
a very erroneous conception if we fancied that the Romans did not 
possess, as well as the modems, their travelling, state, and haekney 
equipages : on the contrary, the means of conveyance in their timeSf 
though not so regularly organized as our stage-coaches and oomi* 
buses, nor so generally used by all classes, were even more numer- 
ous, and, to a certain extent, better calculated for the purpose they 
were intended to answer, although this was intimately connected 
with the system of slaves, and also depended on conditions of cli* 
mate. 

IL These subjects have been often and circumstantially treated o( 
and but little of importance remains at the present day to be added, 
so that we shall rather seek to eeleot and properly apply the most 
essential points of what has already been made known. We will 

commence with the Ueiie€. 

— — ~ 
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THE LECTICA AND THE CAESIAGE8. 



1. LICTICA. 

in. The Leetka was a kind of coach or litter, io which penoDs, 
in a lying position, were carried from one i^aee to another. They 
may be divided into two classes, namely, those which were need for 
carrying the dead, and those which served as conreniences for the 
living. 

IV. The former of these two kinds of Uctiea was also called Ue- 
tiea funebris, Ucticula, Uetus funeiriM, fgretruntf or eapubtm; in it the 
dead were carried to the grave, and it seems to have been need 
among the Greeks and Romans from very early times. In the beanty 
and costliness of their ornaments, these UeHea varied according to 
the rank and circumstances of the deceased. The Uctiea on which 
the body of Augustus was carried to the funeral pile was made of 
ivory and gold, and was covered with costly drapery worked of pur- 
ple and gold.^ During the latte^kperiod of the empire, public serv- 
ants {leetkarii) were appointed for the purpose of carrying the dead, 
without any expense to the family to whom the dead belonged.* 
Representations of leciica funebres have been found on several se- 
pulchral monuments. The following wood-cut represents one taken 
from the tomb-stone of M. Antonius Antius Lupus : 




T. LeUka for sick persons and invalids seem likewise to hara 
been in use in Greece and at Rome fh)m very early times, and their 
construction probably differed but little from that of a Ueiica funebris.* 
We also frequently read that generals in their camps, when they had 
received a severe wound, or when they were suffering from ill health, 
made use of a Uctiea to be carried from one place to another.* 

VI. Down to the time of the Gracchi we do not hear that Ueiiem 
were used at Rome for any other purposes than those just men- 
tioned. The Greeks, however, had long been fomiliar with a dif> 
ferent kind of Uetiea (xXlvti or ^pelov), which was introduced among 
them from Asia, and which was more an article of luxury than any 
thing to sopply an actual want It consisted of a bed or mattress, 
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aod a piOow to rapport the head, placed upon a kind of bedstead 
or conch. It had a roof, eonsisttog of the skin of an ox, extended 
over the conch, and resting on fonr posts. The sides of this leetiea 
were coyered with curtains. It appears to have been chiefly used 
by women, and by men only when they were in ill health.^ But in 
the time subsequent to the Macedonian conquests in Asia, Uciied 
were not only more generally used in Greece, but were also mors 
magnificently adorned.* 

VII. When this kind of Uetica was introduced among the Romans, 
it was chiefly used in travelling, and only very seldom in the city 
of Rome itself. During the time of the empire, however, it came 
into much more general use. The curtains, too, were now not 
thought a sufficient protection for a lectica, and consequently we find 
that lectica used by men as well as women were closed on the sides 
with windows made of transparent stone {lapia speeularU*), already 
referred to. 

VIII. The whole Uetica was of an oblong form, and the person con- 
veyed in it lay on a bed, and the head was supported by a pillow, 
so that he might read and write in it with ease. The frame-work, 
as well as the other appurtenances, were, with wealthy persons, 
probably of the most costly description. The /ec^tca, when standing, 
rested on four feet, generally made of wood. Persons were carried 
in a leciiea by slaves. (2ec^ant) by means of poles (asMreM) attached 
to it, but not fixed, so that they might easily be taken ofiT when 
necessary.* There can be no doubt that the asseres rested on the 
shoulders of the lectieariif and not, as some modern writers have 
thought, on thongs which passed round the necks of these slaves, 
and hung down from their shoulders.* 

IX. The act of taking the Uetica upon the shoulders was called 
tuccoUarej* and the persons who were carried in this manner were 
said Muceottari.'' The number of Uetiearii employed in carrying one 
Uetica varied according to its size, and the display of wealth which 
a person might wish to make. The ordinaVy number was probably 
two,* but varied from two to eight, and the Uetica is called hexaphth 
ron or oetophoron, according as it was carried by six or eight per- 
sons.* Wealthy Romans kept certain slaves solely as their Uc- 
tiearii,^* and for this purpose t hey generally selected the tallest, 

> PbU^ PerieL, 27 ; Id,, Eumen^ 14 ; Andodd., de MytL, p. 30. 

• PiM^ AnL, 17. * Juv^ It., 90. 
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Strongest, and handsomest men, and had them always well dre ssod . 
The Libnrnians were generally preferred for this office. In the 
time of Martial it seems to haTe been customary for the iccltcsm 
to wear beautiful red liveries. The lectiea was generally preceded 
by a slave called anittimbuht whose office was to make room for it.^ 

X. Shortly after the introduction of these UeHcm among the Ro- 
mans, and during the latter period of the republic, they appear to 
have been very common, though they were chiefly used in jour- 
neys, and in the city of Rome itself only by ladies and invalids.* 
But the love of this as well as of other kinds of luxury increased 
so rapidly, that Julius Cesar thought it necessary to restrain the 
use of UcHeat and to confine the privBege to certain persons of a 
certain age, and to certain days of the year.* 

XI. In the reign of Claudius we find that the privilege of uaing a 
Uetiea in the city was still a great distinction, which was only 
granted by the emperor to his especial favorites.* But what until 
then had been a privilege, became gradually a right assumed by all, 
and every wealthy Roman kept one or more lecHc^t with the requi- 
site number of ^^t'earii. Enterprising individuals began gradually 
to form companies (ecrjnu lectkariorum), and to establish public Uo^ 
Hemj which had their stands (culm UeUeanorum) in the rggio trmnf 
tiberituit and probably in other parts also, where any one might take 
a Uctiai on hire. The persons of whom these eompanies consisted 
were probably of the lower order of Areedmen. 

XII. The Uctiea of which we have hitherto spoken were all port- 
able, that is, they were constructed in such a manner that the at- 
wrtM might easily be fastened to them whenever it was neoessaiy 
to carry a peraon in them from one place to another. But the name 
Uetiea^ or, rather, the diminutive UcHcuUy was also sometimes ap- 
plied to a kind of soft, which was not moved out of the house. On 
it the Romans frequently reclined for the purpose of reading or 
writing ; for the ancients, when writing, seldom sat at Uble as we 
do, but generally reclined on a conch : in this posture they raised 
one knee, and upon it they placed the parchment or tablet on which 
they wrote. From this kind of occupation the sofa waa called Uc' 
tieuU lueuhraHfiia,* or more commonly Uehd%9.* 

2. CAHBIAaBS. 

We may divide the carriages or vehicles of the Romans into two 
classes, namely, those having two wheels and those having four. 

L    _.. ._ 
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To the former cUaa bdong the Cwsimi, Etstdum^ Ceiyliii, Piim' 
tum^ and Cmnmuts to the Utter, the Rkeda and Puorriitmu 



xni. The CtnKm waa a light two-wheeled chaiae or gig, employed 
hy the Romans as a pohlic and private cooTeyanoe when rapidity of 
transit was required. It carried two persons, the driver and an- 
other, was open in front, and furnished with shafts, to which one, 
or sometimes two out-riggers were added, as is still the practice in 
the Neapolitan caltssin. Its form is sculptured on the monumental 
column at Igei, near Treves, ftom which the subjoined cut is taken. 

The eisia were drawn by mules.^ Cioeio men- 

tioDS the case of a messenger who travelled 
fifty-six miles in ten hours in such vehicles, 
which were kept for hire at the stations along 
the great roods ; a proof that the ancients con- 
sidered six Roman miles per hour as an eztn- 
ordinary degree of speed.* 




XIV. The Essidum'ov Eutda (from the Celtic £m, «<a earriage*'*) 
was properly a British or Belgic war-car,* on two wheels, open in 
front, but closed behind. The Romans, however, constructed car- 
riages after the same model, which they employed for ordinary pur- 
poses, and designated by the same name. Cicero mentions the use 
of the U99dum on one occasion by a tribune of the commons as a 
piece of extravagance ;* but in the time of Seneca it appears to have 
been much more common.* The t99€dum, like the etnicfli, appean to 
have been kept for hire at the post-houses or stations. 

XV. The CMrpMtum was one of the earliest kinds of Roman car- 
riages of which we find mention.' It was the carriage in which Ro- 
man matrons were allowed to be conveyed in the public festal pro- 
cessions ;* and that this was a considerable privilege is evideut from 
the fact that the use of carriageB in the city was entirely forbidden 
during the whole of the republic. The privilege oi riding in a cor- 
fmtum in the publks festivals was sometimes granted as a special 
fiivor to females of the imperial family.* The form of this carriage 

1 Flr^, CaMn TilL, 3; Cfc, PAiL^iL, 31. * Cic pro Jto$e. Jmtr^ 7. 
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is BMD fa the fbllowiDg medal, slraek in hooor of (he elder Agrip- 



The Mrpentiim vas also used b; private peraona for joamera ; and 
it WM litewiie a kind of state carriage, ricblj adenuid and oma- 
ineDted,' Thia carnage contained aeais for two, and aomettme* for 
three peraoits, beaidea the coachmaD. It was Dommon); drawn h; 
a pair of mulea, but more rarely by oxen or horses, and sometimB* 
by four horses like a quadriga. For grand occaaions it was Ttrj 
richly adorned. AsTtppina'a carpmfum, as above represented, abowa 
paintingorearringon tbe panels, and the head iasQ^^rted by Cary- 
atidea at the four corners. 

XTT. The PiUntvm waa a splendid carriage, furnished with soft 
cnshioDS, which was used to convey the Roman matrona in sacred 
proeelsions, and in going to the Circensian and olber games.* Tlis 
distinction waa granted tbemby the senate on account of their gen- 
eroeity in giving tbeir gold and Jewels on a particnlar occasian for 
the service of the state.' The Vestal Virgins were conveyed in the 
same manner. The pUmiunt appears to have been open at both 
sides, so that tboss who sat in it might both see and bo seen. I( 
waa placed commonly on two wheels, but sometimea, if laidonia be 
ooireot, it waa niintsbed with four.* 

A VII. Tbe CoBtma (from theCeltic imnain) waa properly a war-oar 
employed by the Belgn and ancient Britons.* It was armed with 
Bcythes, and probably bad a covering over head. The term, how- 
ever, is applied also to a species of travelling carriage, adopted hf 
(he later Romans after tbe model of the Belgian car, and which, 

iPrOP., I'.,8,a3; JuB,, Till, HT ; It, 13a. 
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from a passage in Martial, it is inferred, was driven by the owner, 
who sat inside,^ and not by a coachman. Like the Belgian car, it 
was corered on all sides except the front 



<r.) BHSIU. 

XVIII. The Rkeia or Reddt was a traTeUing carriage with four 
wheels. Like the covimu and essedum, it was of Gallic origin,' and 
may perhaps contain the same root as the German reiien and oar 
ride. It was the common carriage nsed by the Romans for traTel- 
ling, and was frequently made large enough not only to contain many 
persons, but also baggage and ntensils of Tarions kinds.* 



XIX. The PeUnriiufn was a four-wheeled carriage, which, like the 
usedumt was adopted by the Romans in imitation of the Gauls.* It 
was uneorered. Its name is obTiously compounded of peter, four, 
and riij a wheel Festua, in explaining this etymology, obserres 
that petor meant four in Oscan and in JBolic Greek.* There is no 
reason to question the truth of this remark ; but since petor meant 
four in many other European languages, it is more probable that the 
Romans derived the name, together with the fosbion of this Tehicle, 
from the Gaols. Gellius expressly says that it is a Gallic word.* 



(a) 

XX. In connection with this part of our subject we may also 
mention the Baetima, which was something between a carriage and 
liOka. This was a kind of litter (Uetiea) in which women were car* 
ried in the time of the Roman emperors. It appears to hsTC resem- 
bled the Uuiea rerj closely, and the only difibrence apparently was, 
that the Uaiea was carried by stares and the battema by two mules. 

3. MANNSa OF TOCNO. 

XXI. Animals were joined to a carriage or rehicle by what was 
called Jugum, a yoke, usually made of wood, but sometimes also of 
metal, placed upon the neck, one yoke commonly upon two, with a 
band (eurvatura) for the neck of each. The following wood-cut will 
serve to explain this more cleariy. The lower figure also shows 
the method of tying the yoke to the pole, by means of a leathern 
strap, which was lashed from the two opposite sides over the junc- 
tion of the pole and yoke. 
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XXII. The Qieeks and Robuuu appear ne^er to have used more 
than one pole and oee yoke, and the oar thus ooastructed was eom- 
monly drawn by two horses, which were attached to it by their 
necks, and therefoie called gtmim jugMlet,^ or epd hijmgu,* If a 
third horse was added, as was not unfreqnently the case, it was 
ftstened by traces. It may hare been intended to take the place 
of either of the yoke horses which might happen to be disabled. 
The horse so attached was called in Greek ira^opoc.' The Latin 
name for a chariot and pair was kigm. When a third horse was 
added, it was called trig^i and by the same analogy, a chariot and 
foor was called fumirigm. Chariota were not mneh used by the 
Romans ; they were chiefly employed in the public games. The 
moat spleodid kind were the quuirigm^ in which the Roman gen- 
erals and emperors rode when they triumphed. The body of the 
triumphal car wsa cylindrical, as we often see it ropreaented on 
medals. It was enriched with gold and ivory.* The utmost skill 
of the painter and sculptor was employed to enhance its beauty and 
ai^ndor. More particularly the extremities of the axle, of the pde, 
and of the yoke, were highly ¥m>nght in the form of aninoala' heada. 
Wreaths of laurel were aometimes hung areund it.* 
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CHAPTER XL. 

ROMAN AGRICULTURE. 

OOmnnO fundi.— TILLA SUSTXCA. — INtTSUVSlfTA. — OriRATIONt OF 

AOSICUI.TUSB.^-CS0P8.— PAtno. 

I. Thb Romans, during the brightest periods oi their history, 
were devotedly attached to the only lucrative profession in which 
any citiaen could emhark with honor, and from the first dawn until 
the decline of their literature, rural economy formed a favorite theme 
for composition both in prose and verse. 

II. The crops to which the Romans chiefly directed their atten- 
tion were, 1. Different kinds of grain, such as wheat and barley; 
leguminous vegetables cultivated lor their seeds, such as beans, 
pease, and lupines ; heibs cut green for forage, such as grass, tares, 
and lucerne ; and plants which furnished the raw material for the 
textile fabrics, such as hemp and flax. % Fruit-trees, especially the 
vine, the olive, and the tg, 8. Garden stuflh. 

III. Rural economy may be treated of under two distinct heads, 
namely, 1. Agriculture proper (Agrieultura), or the art of tilling the 
soil, and, S. The management of stock {Pastioy 

IV. Agriculture, in a more special sense, comprehends a knowl- 
edge of, 1. The subject of our operations, that is, the fiunm. 8. The 
instruments required to perform the various operations of hue* 
bandry. 8. The operations themselves. 4. The subject of these op- 
erations, namely, the difierent plants considered with reference to 
their species, varieties, and habits. Under tbis head we may also 
conveniently include what is termed the rotation of crops, that is, 
the order in which they ought to succeed each other up^n the same 
ground. 

1. COOiriTIO FVKDI. 

y. By Ccgniiio fundi m meant the knowledge of the farm. In se- 
lecting a farm, the two points which firet demanded attention were, 
1. The heiUthiness of the situation {saltUfrkas), a matter of the great- 
est anxiety in Italy, where the ravages of malaria appear to have 
been not less fatal in ancient than they have proved in modem 
times ; and, t. The general fertility of the soil. The next object 
of solicitude was a good aspect. The property was, if possible, to 
have a southerly exposure, to be sheltered by a wooded hill from the 
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sweep of boiftteroaa and oatting winds, and not to be liable to sad- 
den misfortunes, such as inundations or Tiolent hail-stonns. It was 
highly important that it should be in the ricinity of a populous town, 
or if not, that it should be readily accessible either by sea, or by a 
navigable stream, or by a good, well-frequented road ; that there 
should be an abundant supply of water ; that it should be so situated 
that the proprietor, if he did not live upon the estate, might be able 
to give active and constant personal superintendence ; and, finally, 
that it should be moderate in size, so that every portion migfa^ be 
brought into full cultivation. 

YI. These preliminary matters being ascertained, the soil might be 
considered in reference to its general external features and to its 
internal qualities. As far as its external features were concerned, 
it might be flat {solum campestre), or upland rolling ground (coUmicm), 
or high lying {moHtanum), or might comprise within its limits all 
three, which was most desirable, or any two of them. These varia- 
tions would naturally exercise an important influence on the climate, 
on the description of crops which might be cultivated with advant- 
age, and on the time chosen for performing the various operations. 

In so far as its internal qualities were concerned, soil might be 
classed under six heads, forming three antagonistic pairs: 1. The 
deep and fat (pingue) ; S. The shallow and lean (mscrufii, je^mtm) ; 
9. The loose (soluium) ; 4. The dense (jpi>#um) ; 6. The wet (Aaimi- 
dum) ; 6. The dry (aiceum) ; while the endless gradations and com- 
binations of which the elementary qualities were susceptible pro- 
duced all the existing varieties, such as the stony {lapiiotum), the 
gravelly (glareomm)^ the sandy {arenotum), the chalky {crelosum\ dec. 

YII. The comparative value of land under cultivation, estimated 
by the crops which it was capable of bearing, is fixed by Cato^ ac- 
cording to the following descending scale : 1. Vineyards (ometf}, pro- 
vided they yielded good wine in abundance ; 2. Garden ground well 
supplied with water (hortus iniguu*) ; 8. Osier beds {uUicia) ; 4. 
Olive plantations {(Ueta) ; 5. Meadows (prata) ; 6. Com land {campus 
frumeniariu*) ; 7. Groves which might be cut for timber or fire- wood 
{MUva eadua) ; 8. Artmsta. This name was given to fields planted 
with trees in regular rows, upon which vines were trained, while the 
open ground was cultivated for corn or leguminous crops in the or- 
dinary manner ; 9. Groves yielding acorns, beech-mast, and chest- 
nuts (glandaria silva). The fact that in the above scale corn land 
is placed below meadows may perhaps be regarded as an indication 
that, even in the time of Cato, agriculture was upon the decline 
among the Romans. 
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2. VILLA SUSTXCA. 

VIII. In erecting a house and offices, great importance was at- 
tached to the choice of a favorahle position. The site selected was 
to be elevated rather than low, in order to secure good Tentilation, 
and to avoid all danger of exhalations from running or stagnant 
water ; under the brow of a hill, for the sake of shelter ; lacing the 
east, so as to enjoy sunshine in winter and shade in summer ; near, 
but not too near, to a stream, and with plenty of wood and pasture 
in the neighborhood. The buUdings were usually arranged round 
two courts, with a tank in the centre of each, and divided into three 
parts, named according to the purposes for which they were des- 
tined : 1. Pars Urbana ; 2. Part Rustica ; 3. Part Fruetuaria. The 
Part Urbana comprehended that part of the building occupied by the 
master and his family ; the Part Rutiiea comprehended the portion 
occupied by the servants, and in this division were included also the 
stables, sheds, folds, and inclosures of every description ; the Pars 
Fruetuaria comprehended that part where the produce of the farm 
was preserved, consisting of the oil cellar {cella olearia), wine vault 
(ctUa vinaria), hay-lofts, granaries, dtc. (Compare page 878.) 

3. INBTSITIIBNTA. 

IX. The Instrumenta employed to cultivate the ground were two- 
fold : 1. Persons (hominet) ; 2. Aids to human toil {adminieula Aomt- 
num), namely, oxen and other animals employed in work, together 
with tools {nutrumenta) in the restricted sense of the word. 

(a.) HownnEs. 

X. The men employed to cultivate a farm might be^either, 1. Free 
laborers (operant), or, 2. Slaves (servi). 

Cato considers the facility of procuring free laborers as one of the 
circumstances that ought to weigh with a purchaser in making choice 
of a farm ; for, although a large proportion of the work upon great 
estates was, during the later ages at least of the Roman republic, 
always performed by slaves, it was considered advantageous to em- 
ploy hirelings for those operations where a number of hands were 
required ibr a limited period, as in hay-making, the com harvest, 
and the vintage. These operarU consisted either of poor men with 
their families, who were hired directly by the farmer, or of gangs 
who entered into an engagement with a contractor, who, in his turn, 
bargained with the farmer for some piece of work, or, lastly, of per- 
sons who had incurred debt which they paid off in work to their 
creditors. 
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Rustic slaves were divided into two great classes, those who were 
placed under no direct personal restraint (j«rvt soluti), and those who 
worked in fetters {tervi vmcH) when abroad, and when at home were 
confined in a kind of prison (jtrgMstuimm), where they were guarded, 
and their wants supplied by a jailer. Slaves, moreover, in laige 
establishments, were ranked in bodies, according to the duties which 
they had to perform. When the owner did not reside upon the prop- 
erty, the whole fiuming establishment was under the control of a 
general overseer {viUicuts a^^)» himself a slave or fireedman. 

<B.) AMOHZCOUL BOMmUM. ^ 

XI. The domestic animals employed in labor and their treatment 
will be considered under the second great division of our subject, 
Puitio, or the management of stock. 

XII. The tools imttrumeiua) chiefly used by the ftrmer were the 
plough imratrum), the rake (nwAicm), the spade {Ugo, faU)t dtc Of 
these we will confine ourselves to a description of the first merely. 

XIII. The plough most commonly represented on aneient mona- 
ments is a veiy simple machine, consisting of the branch of an elm 
tree either naturally or artificially bent into a crook {hurit) at one 
end, which, when sharpened to a point and cased with iron, an- 
swered the purpose of a share (vomer) ; another branch growing out 
of the main one in a direction contraiy to the crooked end, served 
for a plough tail (stiva), or handle to guide the machine, and press 
the share to a suflicient depth into the ground. This form is ex- 
hibited in the uppermost figure of the anneied wood-out, taken from 
a medal. 




The next figure in the cut shows the plough still used in Uyaia. 
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It 18 a little more eomplieated than the tot ploagh, inaanraeh as it 
oonatsts of two pieces of timber instead of one, a handle heing in- 
setted into the larger pieee at one side of it. The fddlowing wood- 
cat shows the form of a wheel plough, as represented on a pieee of 
engraved jasper, of Roman woi^manship. It also shows distinctly 
the umo or pole, the cootter or eulur, the dtniaU or share beam, the 
burtM or ploagh tail, and the handle or ^itts. 




4. 0PIBATI0M8 or 1.0B1C1TLTURE. 

XIV. The most important operations performed by the husband- 
men were, 1. Plooghiog (orotto). 3. Manuring («<«rcor<Uto). 8. Sow« 
ing(Mlso). 4. Harrowing (oecoiw). 6. Hoeing (Mrri^io). 6. Weed- 
ing (nmcolio). 7. Reaping (iiiMtto). 8. Threshing (^n/sra). 9. Win- 
nowing (veniiUHo). 10. Storing up {condiiio), 

(A.) PLOUOHOro. 

XY. The number of times that land was ploughed, varying from 
two to nine, as well as the season at which the work was performed, 
depended upon the nature of the soil, and the crop for which it was 
prepared. The object of ploughing being to keep down weeds, to 
pulverixe the earth as finely as possible,^ and to expose every por- 
tion of it in turn to the action of the atmosphere, the operation was 
repeated again and again,* until these objects were folly attained. 
When stiff low-lying soil was broken up for wheat, it was usual to 
plough it four times, first (progcindire) as early in spring as the 
weather would permit,* after which the land was termed vervaetumf 
and hence the god Verv^etar ; for the second time about the summer 
solstice, under the patronage of the god Reparator, and on this oc- 
casion the ground was cross-plougbed •* for the third time {ttrtiare) 
about the beginning of September ; and for the fourth time shortly 
before the equinox, when it was ribbed {lirare) for the reception of 

1 r<Vn GtaMV-. iL, 904. s A. •^,1,47. «/d.ft.,L,«3. «M#^L,97. 
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the seed, the ribbing being exeented under favor of the god Jmpcrei' 
tor, by adding two mould-boards to the plough, one on each aide of the 
ahare.^ Rich soil on sloping ground was ploughed three times only. 
The greatest care was taken not to plough ground that had been 
rendered miiy by rain, nor that which, after a long drought, had beeo 
wetted by showers which had not penetrated beyond the surface.* 

XVI. The plough was abnost ioTariahly drawn by oxen. The 
lash was used very sparingly, and the young steer was never pricked 
by the goad {gtimulus), since it was apt to render him restiye and 
unmanageable. The ploughman {buhtdcus) was required to make 
perfect^ straight and uniform furrows. The normal length of a far- 
row was one hundred and twenty feet, and this is the original im- 
port of the word actus. 

(B.) HANUBDIO (STXACOBATIO). 

XVII. The manure istercus,Junus) chiefly employed was the dung 
of birds and of the ordinary domestic animals. This differed con- 
siderably in quality, according to the source from which it was pro- 
cured. That derived from pigeon-houses {columbarii*), from avia- 
ries where thrushes were fattened, and from birds in general, except 
water-fowl, was considered as the hottest and most powerful, and 
always placed apart, being sown by the hand exactly as we deal 
with guano at the present day. The ancient writers very emphati- 
cally point out the necessity of procuring large supplies of manure, 
which the Romans regarded as under the especial patronage of a 
god named Stercutius, 

XVIII. The system of manuring by penning and feeding sheep 
upon a limited space of ground was neither unknown nor neglected, 
as we perceive from the precepts of Cato, Varro, and Pliny, all of 
whom recommend the practice. The ashes obtained by burning 
weeds, bushes, prunings, or any sort of supeii^uous wood, were 
found to have an excellent effect,' and sometimes, as we know 
from Virgil,* it was deemed profitable to set fire to the stubble 
standing in the fields.* Caustic lime was employed as a fertilizer 
by some of the tribes of Transalpine Gaul in the time of Pliny, but 
in Italy its application seems to have been very limited, and to have 
been confined to vines, olives, and cherry-trees.* Marl also {fnarga) 
of different kinds was known to the Greeks, was applied by the 
Megarenses to wet, cold lands, and was extensively employed in 

* r«T,L,29; PoUmX., 1., 43. a Q»t,iL.4; Pai24ul. iL. 3. 
» Ftr^., Qeor^^ L. 81 j Cot, it, 15 ; Pttn., H. iV; xvlL, 9 ; Geopon,, xtt., 4. 

 Chor^., U 84. • P/fti., H, JV., xvilL, 30. 

• Otf., it Jt, 36; PoUod; L, 6 ; PUn, S jr., xril., 9. 
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Gval and Britain, bat, not being found in Italy, did not enter into 
the agricultaral arrangements of the Latins. When ordinaiy ma* 
nores could not be procured in sufficient quantity, a scheme was re- 
sorted to which is still adopted with considerable success in many 
parts of Italy, and in the sandy tracts of Southern France. The 
field was sown about the middle of September with beans or lu- 
pines, which were plonghed into the ground the following spring, in 
all cases before the pod was fully formed. On the other hand, com 
in general, poppies, fenugreek, and all crops pulled up by the roots, 
such as cieer and flax, were supposed to exhaust the soil, which 
then required either repose or manure to restore its powers.^ 

(a) soirxNo (satio). 

XIX. Sowing may be considered under three heads : 1. The time 
of sowing ; 2. The manner of sowing ; 8. The choice, preparation, 
and quantity of the seed. 

The seed-time {stmentis) commenced at the autumnal equinox, 
and ended fifteen days before the winter solstice. Few, however, 
began before the setting of the Pleiades (11th November), unless on 
cold, wet ground, or in those localities where bad weather set in soon. 
Spring-sowing was practiced only in very deep, stiff land, which 
would admit of being cropped for scTeral years in succession, or 
where, from peculiar circumstances connected with the situation or 
climate, such as the great inclemency of the winters, it was impos- 
sible for the farmer to sow in autumn. 

As regards the manner of sowing, we can infer, from incidental 
notices in agricultural writers, that the seed was committed to the 
ground in at least three different modes. JVr«/, the seed was cast 
upon a flat sur&ce finely pulverized by the plough and harrow, and 
then covered up by ribbing the land.* Secondly^ the land was ribbed, 
the seed was then dropped upon the tops of the lira or elevated 
ridges, according to the modern fashion for turnips.' Thirdly, the 
land was ribbed, as in the former case, but the seed was cast into 
the depression of the furrow, and might be covered up either by the 
harrow, or by ploughing down the middle of the lira. The second 
mode was practiced on wet lands, the third one on dry lands.* 

The points chiefly attended to in the choice of seed-corn were, that 
it should be perfectly fresh, and free from mixture or adulteration, 
and of a uniform reddish color throughout its substance. When the 
crop was reaped, the largest and finest ears were selected by the 
band,* or, where the produce was so great as to render this impos- 

» Cku^ 37; FofT., 1, 23; Col^ iL, 33, 9e^. ; PaUad., L, «, ^kc. > Varr^ U ». 

«apl.,U.,4,8. «/tf.,iL,4,U. *Virf.,Qtarg^UiS9, 
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Bible, the beaTiest grains were separated by a siere, and reserred. 
In addition to these preoautions, it was not nnasnal to medicate 
seeds of all sorts by sprinkling them with an alkaline liquor {uitrwm,^ 
t e., probably carbonate of soda), or with the watery part of olives 
that flows out on pressing {amurca*)t or by steeping tbem in ▼arious 
preparations, of which several are enumerated by GolumeUa and 
Pliny ; the object being twofold, in the first place, to increase the 
qaantity and quality of the produce, and in the second place, to pro- 
tect it from the ravages of vermin, eq)ecially the eMrculio or weeviL 
The quantity of seed varied aooordiog to the soil, situation, season, 
and weather, the general rule being that less was required for rich 
and finely-pulverized, or light and sharp, or thin, poor aoil, than for 
such as was stiff and heavy, or moderately tenacious. 

(D.) KAMMOWmm (eOGATIO). 

XX. Harrowing might be performed at two difiTerent periods ; after 
the firat or second ploughing, in order to powder the soil completely, 
and after sowing, in order to cover up the seed. When the land was 
encumbered with roots and deep-seated weeds, a grubber (trjMx'), 
formed of a strong plank set with spikes, was employed ; but in or- 
dinary cases, wioker hurdles {wminea crties), sometimes fitted with 
teeth, were dragged over the ground ; or the clods were broken with 
band-rakes (roHra). 

<■.) Boxmo (eiBsmo). 

XXI. The next care after covering up the seed was to loosen the 
earth around the roots of the young blades, in order that air and 
moisture might gain free access, and enable them to send forth more 
vigorous shoots and fibres. This process was called Mrnito or mW' 
culaHo, and was carried on by hand with an instrument called mtck- 
lum, resembling the modern hoe. Corn was usually hoed twice, for 
the first time in winter, as soon as it foirly covered the ground, pro- 
vided there was no frost, and for the second time in spring, before 
the stalk became jointed, great care being taken at all times not to 
injure the root. Columella recommends sttrriiio for almost all crops 
except krpines. 

(r.) wBxmHo (BSNOAno). 

XXII. Hoeing was followed by weeding, which in the case of grain 
crops took place immediately before they began to blossom, or im- 
med lately after the flower had passed away. The weeds were either 
pulled up by the roots or cot over with a bUl-hook, which Palladius 

» W»y., Qwg., I, IM. « «. ». a GbC A A., 10 ; F'-m, L. L^ !▼., 31. 
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t«nni fMuo. Bot after the ftrmer bad labored with anreroitting seal 
in oleariaf and paiTeriiing tbe soil, in selecting and medieating the 
seed, and in extirpating tbe oommon noxioas weeds, the safety of 
tbe erop was threatened by a Test number of assailants, snob as 
womo of varioos kinds, caterpillars, spiders, snails, mice, moles, dto. 
Bat the foe dreaded ahoTe all others was a pecaliar blight or mildew 
termed tMgOt which wrought soch haToe in damp^ low-lying sita- 
ations, that it was regarded as a manilhstation of wrath on tbe part 
of a malignant spirit, whose fsTor the rustic sought to propitiate by 
the annual festival of the S4)bigalia, 



(Ob) wurmQ <Mnin>. 

XXIII. The com was reaped as soon as it had acquired a uni- 
Ibrm yellow tint, without waiting until it had become dead ripe, in 
order to avoid the loss sustained by shaking, and by the ramgee of 
animals. Yano describes three distinct methods of reaping:^ 1. 
That followed in Umbria, where the statt was shorn dose to the 
ground with a hook (/o/x). Each handful was laid down, and when 
a number of these had accumulated, the eare were cut off, thrown 
into baskets, and sent to the threshing>floor, the straw being left on 
tbe field, and afterward gathered into a heap. 8. That followed in 
Picenum, where they used a small iron saw, fixed to the extremity 
of a crooked wooden handle : with this they laid hold of a bundle of 
ears, which were cot off, the strew being left standing to be odowu 
subsequently. 8. That followed in the ▼ioinity of Rome and most 
other places, where the stalks were grasped in the left hand, and 
cut at half their height fk-om the ground, tbe whole of the portion 
detached being conveyed in baskets to tbe thresbing-ioor, and the 
part left standing being cut afterward. 

0L) nnaaBnro (turomA). 

XXIY. After the crop had been properly dried and hardened by 
exposure to the sua, it was conveyed to the threshing-floor. This 
was an open space, on some elevated spot, over which tbe wind had 
ftee course, of a cireuhir fonn, slightly nised in the centre to allow 
moisture to run off. The earth was compressed by heavy rollere,* 
pounded with nmmers, and reduced to a solid consistency with clay 
and chaff, so as to present an even unyielding surface ; or, better 
still, paved with hard stones. Here the corn was spread out and 
beaten with flails ; or, more commonly, except when the eare alone 
had been brought from tbe field, trodden out by tbe feet of a num- 
ber of men, or horses, who were driven backward and forward within 

A Vmr^ JL JL, L, Sa * y*r^.f Qtorg^ L, 178, m^v. 
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the ring. To prodace the effect more easily and more perleetlj, tka 
cattle were frequently yoked to a machine consisting of a board 
made rough by attaching to it stones or pieces of iron, and loaded 
vith some heavy weight. Attached to the threshing-floor was a 
huge shed or half-inclosed bam {nubUarium), of sufficient dimensions 
to contain the whole crop. Here the eom was dried in unfaTorable 
seasons before being threshed, and hither it was hurriedly conveyed 
for shelter when the barrest-work was interrupted by any sadden 
storm. ^ 

(l) wimownfQ (tsmtiultio). 

XXY. When the grain was mixed with chaff, it was laid down in 
small pilea upon the threshing-floor, in order that the lighter par- 
ticles might be home away by the passing breeie ; but when the 
wind was not sufficiently strong, it became necessary to winnow 
{verUiUr€) it. This was effected by a laborer (veahlster), who tossed 
it up from a sieve (Miuitit) or shovel {veniUabrum), when the heavy 
portion fell down in a heap, and the chaff floated off through the 
air. When it was intended to keep the com for any length of time, 
it was common to repeat the process, that it might he thoroughly 
cleaned.* 

(x.) panaBTAnoir of cobhl 

XXVI. After the com had been threshed out and winnowed, or, 
at least, the ears separated from the stalk, the next care was to 
store up the grain in fitting repositories (granana, herrea). The 
great object in view being to preserve it ftom becoming mouldy or 
rotten, and to protect it from the ravages of vermin, we find that 
very great diversity of opinion existed as to the means by which 
these ends might be best attained. By some the store-houses were 
built with brick walls of great thickness, for the purpose, it would 
seem, of securing a uniform tempereture, and they had no window 
or aperture except a hole in the roof through which they were filled. 
Others, again, raised these stractures aloft on wooden columns, and 
allowed currents of air to pass through on all sides and even from 
below ; while othere admitted peculiar winds only, namely, such as 
were of a drying character. Many plastered the walls with a sort 
of hard stucco worked up with amuremt which was believed to aot 
as a safeguard against vermin, while othere considered the use of 
lime under any circumstances as decidedly injurious.* 

t art.,A.JL,91,129; r«rr.,Ul3.51,52; arfiMi.,L,6; iL,19; PaZL.L.36; TiiL.!. 

• r«rr., L. 59 ; Colitm., ii.. 9, SO. 

• Cat, A A, 93; Farr^ U 57; CMwu., L, 6; Pallad^ 1., 19; OMpon^ H, 97, Mff. 
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4. CROPS. 

XXVII. Crops, as already remarked, may be divided into four class- 
es : 1. Grain or corn crops ; 2. Leguminous crops or pnlse ; 8. Crops 
cut green for forage ; 4. Crops which supplied the raw material for 
the textile fabrics. 

(A.) OOBH OlOTC. 

XXyill. The word employed in a general sense to denote what 
we now call *' the cereal grasses" ^OBfrumenta ; but of these, wheat 
being by far the most important, it is not wonderful that the term in 
question should be used frequently to denote wheat specially, and 
occasionally in such a manner as to ezclade other kinds of grain. 
The only frumenta which it will be necessary for us to consider here 
wiU be (a.) Triticum and Far ; (b.) Hordeum ; (f.) Panieum and Jft/- 
ium. 

(a.) Triticum and Far. There can be no^oubt that triticum is the 
generic name for the grain which we denominate " wheat." Among 
many kinds of triticum^ Columella enumerates the following only as 
deserving of particular notice,* namely, 1. Robus, possessing supe- 
rior weight and brilliancy ; 2. 5t%o, very white, bat deficient in 
weight ;* 3. Trimestref a sort of sHigo, receiving its name from lying 
three months only in the ground, being spring-sown. These three, 
however, after all, do not appear to have been distinct species, but 
merely varieties of the same species. With regard to far it may be 
observed, that a careful examination of the numerous, vague, per- 
plexing, and contradictory stateqients scattered over the classics 
tends to prove that far was a variety of the modern triticum tpdta^ 
and of the Greek l^ia, if not absolutely identical with one or both. 

(ft.) Hordeum. Next in importance to triticum was kordeumt or bar- 
ley, which was a niore appropriate food for the lower animals than 
wheat ; was better for man when made into polenta than wheat of 
an indifferent quality, and furnished excellent straw. The species 
most generally cultivated appears to have been identical with what 
we now call bear or bigg. It was cut as soon as it was ripe, for the 
stalk, being brittle, was liable to be beaten down, and the grain, not 
being inclosed in an outer husk, was easily shaken. 

(c.) Panieum and Milium are commonly spoken of together, as if 
they were only varieties of the same grain. The first, in all prob- 
ability, is the common millet of botanists ; the second, the Italian mil' 
let. They were sown in the spring,' toward the end of March. 

I Colum., ii., 6. Compare DioBCorid., IL, 107 ; Tkeophr., H. P., vilL, 1, 4. 
• GoZvM., a, 9, 13 ; Pttn., H. N^ xriiL, 8. » Vvrg., Qwrg., 1., Sl«. 
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(B.) I.K017MZNOI7S CBOPt. 

XXIX. The Tegetables falliog properly under this head, cbieilj 
cDltiTated by the ancients, were the following: (a.) FaU; (6.) Lu- 
pimu; {c.)Len»: {d.) Cieer; (e.) Pha9du$ ; {f.} Pimm. We wiU 
consider each of these briefly. 

(a.) Faba. The ancient /aba, the Kvoftoc of the Greeks, was one 
of the varieties of oar common field-bean. It required either rich 
and strong, or well-manured land. The harvest took place in Cen- 
tral Italy abont the end of May, and hence the first of June was called 
CaUnd^ Faharuz, because on that day new beans were used in sa- 
cred rites. Bean-meal (Jomentam) was baked into bread or cakes, 
especially if mixed with the flour of wheat or millet. When made 
into porridge, it was accounted an acceptable ofl!ering to the gods, 
and termed Rtfrwa.^ 

(ft.) LufinoM. This term seems to include the common white, 
yellow, and rose lupines of our gardens. The first of these species 
was the one chiefly cultivated by the Romans, and is pronounced 
by Columella the most valuable of the legumina, because it demand- 
ed veiy little labor, was a sure crop, and instead of exhausting, ac- 
tually refreshed and manured the laud. Steeped in water, and aft- 
erward boiled, it formed an excellent food for oxen in winter, and 
might be used even for man during periods of scarcity.* 

(e.) Ltn». This was the modern lentile. It was sown twice a 
year, late in autumn and early in spring, on dry, light soil. It was 
recommended to mix the seed with dry manure, and after leaving 
it in this state for four or five days, then to scatter it.* 

(<i.) CictT, The Ctcer arietinum and the Cictr Pumicum were vari- 
eties of our common chick-pea. They were sown in rich soil dur- 
ing the month of March. The crop, however, was considered in- 
jurious to the soil, and therefore avoided by the prudent husband- 
man.« 

(«.) Phaselus. This was the common kidney-bean, and succeeded 
best in rich land regularly cropped. It was sown toward the end 
of October. The pods of the phaselus were sometimes eaten along 
with the seeds, according to a custom prevalent in some degree also 
at the present day.* 

(/.) Pitum. This was the common field-pea, and succeeded best 
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in a loose soil, a warm situation, and a moist climate. It was sown 
immediately after the autumnal equinox.* 

(c.) oasBir roBAGs cmors. 

XXX. This head includes all those crops which were cut green, 
and employed exclusiTely as forage for the lower animals, such as 
the Medico^ Foenum Gracum, Ervum, Foenum, 6cc. The most im- 
portant of all the plants cnltiyated for stock was the Mediea, the 
modem lucerne, which derived its ancient name from the circum- 
stance of its ha?ing been introduced into Greece during the Persian 
wars. When once properly sown, it would last for many years, 
might be cut repeatedly during the same season, renovated rather 
than exhausted the soil, was the best fattener of lean cattle, the best 
restorative for those that were sick, and so nourishing that a single 
juger supplied sufficient food for three hor^s during a whole year. 
Hence the greatest care was bestowed upon its culture.* 

XXXI. So much importance was attached to stock, that many con- 
sidered a good meadow as the most valuable species of land, requir- 
ing little trouble or outlay, subject to none of the casualties to which 
other crops were exposed, affording a sure return every year, and 
that twofold, in the shape of hay and pasture. The meadows were 
of two kinds, the dry meadow, and the irrigated or water-meadow. 
The hay produced from a meadow whose own rich natural moisture 
did not require an artificial stimulus was the best. 

<D.) CBOP8 AFPOKDINO XATBXXALS rOS TKXTXI.a FABBZCS. 

XXXII. Of these the most important were CannaHs and lAnum, 
or hemp and flax. Cawnabitt the common hemp of botanists, required 
rich, moist, well- watered, deeply-trenched, and highly-manured land. 
Six grains were sown in every square foot of ground during the last 
week in February, but the operation might be delayed for a fort- 
night if the weather were rainy.* Xtnum, the common flax of bot- 
anists, was regarded as a very exhausting crop, and was altogether 
avoided unless the soil happened to be peculiarly suitable, or the 
price which it bore in the district very inviting. It was sown from the 
beginning of October until the end of the first week in December.^ 

6. PKUIT-TRSES. 

XXXIII. To this head belong particularly the Vine, the Olive^ 

1 Colwm., ii., 10. 13 ; Plin^ H. N., xviiL, 12. 
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and Uie i^, the two former of which we will alone eonnder 
here. 



(a.) TRIS, OE TBI T1NC> 

XXXIV . The caltare of the Tine was an object of diligent atten- 
tion with the ancient writers on bnsbandrj, and the directions which 
they giTc for the training and management of the plant, in almost 
every possible situation, are Tery ample. That their Tiews were oe- 
casionally erroneoas may be readily imagined, bat, considering the 
state of the physical sciences at the period when they wrote, they 
most be allowed to have a very Mt knowledge of the sobject. 

XXXV. Being aware how much the health of the Tine and the 
qualities of the grape are liable to be affected by different soils and 
exposures, the ancients were at great pains in choosing a proper sit- 
uation for their Tineyards. They condemned those lands which 
were composed of stiff, unctuons clay, and subject to much humid- 
ity, selecting such as were not too thin, but light, and sufficiently 
porous to admit the requisite moisture, and allow of the Iree expan- 
sion of the roots. A chalky or marly loam, and a due admixture of 
mould with gravel or loose pebbles, were deemed fsTorable ; but the 
preference appears to hsTc been giTcn to the black, crumbling soil 
of the Campagna, which consists of decomposed tufa, and which, 
from its color, received the name of puUa, 

XXXVI. Various modes of planting and training the Tine were in 
use among the Romans. It was propagated either by cuttings {mal- 
leoli)f by layers (nurgi), or by grafts, which were all selected from 
the best fruit-bearing branches. A favorite way of disposing of the 
plants was in the form of a quincunx, with sufficient space between 
the rows to plough the ground in diagonal furrows. The ancients, 
romarking the tendency of the vine to shoot aloft, and distribute its 
branches to a great distance from the roots, became impressed, with 
the notion that the most beneficial mode of training was to favor this 
mitural disposition by attaching it to lofty trees, and they conceived 
that the grapes thus grown were most likely to attain a full and equal 
matu rity . The trees selected for the purpose were those which have 
single or contracted roots, such as the white poplar, or of which the 
foliage is not too much tufted, such as the elm, the black poplar, the 
ash, or the maple ; but the elm was chiefly employed, because, in 
addition to its other recommendations, it is of easy growth, and the 
leaves furnish a grateful food for cattle. Trees thus appropriated 
were called arhuta. Wine obtained from grapes so raised was, ac- 
cording to the ancients, improved in quality, and was sweeter and 
more lasting than any other kind. 
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XXXVII. When the season of the vintage {vindemia) had arriTed, 
the grapes were gathered in baskets {corbet, JUeirut)^ and conveyed 
to an apartment or shed called CtUcatorium or Torcularium, where 
they were thrown into a large receptacle which formed part of the 
wine-press {prelum, toreular), and beneath this was a cistern {lacut 
torcularius). The juice which drained from the clusters in conse- 
qaence of their bearing upon each other, called protropum,^ was col- 
lected and set apart ; the grapes were then gently trodden by the 
naked feet {ealcare% and the juice thus obtained, called mustum lix- 
ivium,* was also set apart. The grapes were now fully trodden* and 
the force of the press being moderately applied, they yielded nearly 
the whole of their juice, which was called musium pressum, or more 
frequently simply muMtum. Lastly, water was thrown among the 
stalks and husks, and the full power of the press called into action, 
the liquid thus obtained being called muUum tortivum.^ These four 
products were kept separate from each other. The first two were 
osually preserved in their sweet state ; the third was fermented for 
wine ; the fourth was also fermented, and the result was a thin acid 
beverage known as hra,* 

XXXVIII. The process of fenneatation was allowed to commence 
in the lacus ; the liquor was then conveyed to the cella vinaria, a cool 
apartment, the floor of which was usually sunk below the surface of 
the ground, and here it was poured into large earthenware vats (io- 
lia, eupa, seri(z)f carefully coated in their interior with pitch, and in 
these the fermentation was completed. The inferior qualities, in- 
tended for immediate consumption, underwent no farther prepara- 
tion, but the contents were drawn off as required, and hence the ex- 
pressions vinum doUare or vinum de eupa, i. e., " Dravght-wifu.*** The 
more choice and full-bodied kinds were mixed with a number of sub- 
stances, which were believed to heighten their flavor and to make 
them keep better. Such were sweet grape-juice {mushim) boiled 
down to a sort of jelly, decoctions of various spices, drugs, and ar- 
omatic herbs, to which were frequently added pitch, rosin, turpen- 
tine, and sea- water. The mixture was then racked ofT^ from the 
dolium into jars called amphora, ^tidi, or Idgena, the forms of which 
may be seen from the following wood-cut. 

XXXIX. These amphora bad stamped or painted on them the 
names of the consuls for the current year,* thus marking the date 
of the vintage. Then the mouths of the vessels were carefully closed 
with plugs of wood or cork {cortex) plastered over with pitch, clay, 

» PUn^ H. iV., xiT, 9. » Jk»., t., 31. » Colum., rll., 41. 
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or gypaniD, so aa to exclude the air. They were then conTeyed to 
a repository {apoihecai horreum) in the upper part of the dwelliog- 
house, frequently constructed so aa to communicate directly with 
the chimneys, (he heat and smoke being supposed to accelerate the 
ripening of the wine, and in this case the apartment was called 
Fumarium, 

XL. Mtutum was preserved from fermentation by boiling, and was 
distinguished by different names according to the degree of inspis- 
sation. When boiled down to two thirds of its original bulk, it he- 
came Carenum ; to one half, Defrutum ; to one third, Sapa ; and these 
jellies were used for a great number of domestic purposes. The 
ripe grapes, instead of being conreyed at once to the press, were 
in some cases exposed to the rays of the son until partially dried, 
and from these, sweet wines, called Vinum Diachytum and Vinum 
Possum, were manufactured. 



(b.) olba (tbx olxtx). 

XLI. The importance of the olive was recognized from the most 
remote period of antiquity, in all civflized countries where the tem- 
perature admitted of its cultivation ; and it was widely adopted as 
an emblem of industry and peace. While it yields a large supply 
of palatable and highly- nutritious food, it requires less outlay and 
less attention than almost any other fruit-tree, is subject to few casu- 
alties, and, even if altogether neglected, does not suffer serious in- 
jury, but may be quickly restored to fertility by moderate care. 
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Hence the honor paid to it at Athens* and hence the title of ^* prima 
omnium arbor um^ bestowed upon it by Columella.^ 

XLII. The Olea Europea is the only species of the natnral family 
of the Olcacem which yields the highly-valued olive oil, but noany 
varieties are produced by difiereut modes of culture, and by peculi- 
arities of soil and climate. Columella enumerates ten, and this num- 
ber may be considerably increased from the works of other ancient 
writers.* 

XLIII. The soil considered most congenial was a rich tenacious 
clay, or a mixture of clay and sand, a gravelly subsoil being essen- 
tial in either case to carry off the water. The olive is very impa- 
tient of frost, and actively any of the varieties known to the ancients 
would flourish in very hot or very cold situations. In hot localities, 
!t was expedient to form the plantation on the side of a hill f^ing 
he north, in cold localities upon a southern slope. Under ordinary 
circumstances, a western exposure, lying well open to the sun, was 
ireferred. It is asserted by several classical authors that the olive 
will not live, or, at least, not prove fruitful at a distance from the 
•ea-coast greater than from thirty to fifty miles, and although excep- 
tions did and do exist to this rule, it will be found to accord with gen- 
eral experience.* 

XLIV. The propagation of the olive was effected in various ways : 
1. The method generally adopted was to take long, young, and healthy 
branches of the most productive trees, to saw these into lengths of 
a foot and a half each, called itdect or /ncnet, to taper these to a point 
at each end with a knife, smear the two extremities with dung and 
ashes, and then bury them upright in the ground, so that the tops 
were a few fingers* breadth below the surface, each talta or truncu* 
being placed as nearly as possible in the same position, both verti- 
cally and laterally, as the branch had occupied upon the tree. The 
young trees thus produced were transpla^d in their fiAh year. 2. 
A second mode of propagation was to (git the roots of wild olives 
into small pieces in such a manner that each should contain an eye 
or rudiment of a lateral fibre, and these pieces were treated in pre- 
cisely the same manner as the taletB mentioned above. 3. A third 
method is still pursued in some parts of Italy : an old tree is hewn 
down, and the stock cut into pieces of nearly the size and shape of 
a mushroom, and which, from that circumstance, are called notoli, 
oare, at the same time, being taken that a small portion of bark shall 
belong to each iwoolo. These, after having been dipped in manure- 

a Cobm^ t.,8 ; dt Arh^ 17. 
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are put into the earth, ftoon throw up shoote, are transplanted at tbe 
end of one year, and in three years are fit to form an olWe-yard. 
Grading or budding was also resorted to for tiie purpose of introdnc- 
ing fine varieties, or of rendering barren trees fruitful.^ 

XLV. The olive usually comes to maturity, in Italy, about the 
middle or latter end of December ; but, according to tbe views of 
the proprietors, it was gathered in various stages of its progress, 
either while yet green {alba}, or when dianging color {varia% or when 
fully ripd (nigra) ; but it was considered highly desirable that it should 
never be allowed to remain so long as to fall of its own accord. 

XLVI. The fruit {bacca) of the olive was for tbe most part employ- 
ed for one of two purposes : L It was eaten as a fruit, either fresh, 
pickled, or preserved in various ways. 2. It was pressed so as to 
yield the oil and other juices which it contained. And, again, tbe 
oil was employed for a variety of purposes, but chiefly as an article 
of food, and for anointing the body, in which latter case k was fre- 
quently made a basis of perfumes {ui^ucnta), 

XLVII. The fruit of the olive-tree consists of two parts, the pulpy 
pericarp {earo) and the stone {nuekusy. The caro or pulp yielded twa 
fluids ; one of these, of a watery consistence, dark in color, bitter to 
the taste, flowed from the olive upon very slight pressure. It waa 
called uftopyfi by the Greeks, amurca by the Latins, and was exten- 
sively used as a manure, and for a great number of purposes oon- 
nected with domestic economy. The other fluid, which flowed from 
the pulp when subjected to more forcible pressure, was the oil {ole- 
urn), mingled, however, to a certain extent, with anmrea and other 
impurities. The finest oil was made from the fruit before it was 
fully ripe, and from this circumstance, or from its greenish color, it . 
was teimed oleum viride. 

d* GARDKjr 8TDFPS. 

XLVIII. Tbe minute details connected with gardening are of little 
or no service in illustrating the classics generally. What we have 
already said, therefore, on this head must suffice. 

PASTIO. 

XLIX. The second great department of onr subject is PmHo, or 
the art of providing and feeding stock so as to yield the most ample 
profit. Pastio may be considered under the twofold forms of, 1. 
Pastio Agrestu or Res Pccuaria ; and, 2. Pastio VUlatica. The for- 

1 Vinr^ George iL, 30; Cot, R. 2L, 40, 9eqq. ; Vmr., 12. JZ^ L, 40; Oobm^ t., 9; 
PUiL, H. N^ XTtiL, 19 ; Qtopoti^ Ix., 6, 6 ; Awif** Vettigta qfJncUnt Manners, &&, 
teJWy.p.215. 
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mer oomprebends the maaagement of cattle, sheep, bones, &c. ; the 
latter of poaltry, game, fish, bees, dtc. Our limits, howcTer, forbid 
entering into any detail on these vaiioas heads. 



CHAPTER XU. 

ROMAN CALENDAR. 

1. THB YEAR. 

I. Thk old Roman, freqaently called the Romalian year, consisted 
of only ten months, which were called Martins, Aprilis, Mains, Ju- 
nius, Quinctilis, Sextilis, September, Octoher, November, December. 
That March was the first month in the year is implied in the last six 
names. Besides this, many sacred rites and ancient customs long 
retained, point to the same conclusion. On the first of March the 
holy fire was renewed on the altar of Vesta ; at the commencement 
of the month the old laurels were taken down from the Regia, from 
the houses of the fiamioes, and from the diflferent Curia, and re- 
placed by fresh branches ; sacrifices were oflfered to Anna Pcrenna, 
the goddess of the circling year ; the salaries of instructors were 
paid ; the taxes were farmed out ; and matrons gave an entertain- 
ment to the slaves, as the masters of families did on the Saturnalia, 
the object of the latter being to reward the domestics for their in- 
dustry during the year that was past, of the former to stimulate their 
exertions for the future.^ 

II. Of these ten months, four, namely, Martius, Mains, Quinctilis, 
and October, consisted of thirty-one days, the other six of thirty. 
The four former were distinguished in the latest form of the Roman 
calendar by having their nones two days later than any of the other 
months. The symmetry of this arrangement will appear by placing 
the numbers in succession : 31, 30 ; 31, 30 ; 31, 30, 30 ; 31, 30, 30. 

III. The Romulian year, therefore, consisted of three hundred and 
four days, and contained thirty-eight nundina or weeks ; every eighth 
day, under the name of mma or nundina, being especially devoted 
to religious and other public purposes. Hence wo find that the num- 
ber of dies fasti afterward retained in the Julian calendar tally ex- 
actly with these thirty-eight nundines ; besides which it may be ob- 
served that a year of three hundred and four days bears to a solar 
year df three hundred and sixty- five days nearly the ratio of five to 
six, six of the Romulian years containing one thousand eight hund- 
red and twenty-four, five of the solar years one thousand eight hund- 
red and twenty-five days; and hence we may explain the origin of 

I Maerob.t Sat^ 1,12, Ov^ Fmm^ iii., 135, Mg^u ; Plutarch, Q. JL, 19. 
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the well-known quinquennial period called the lustrum^ which an- 
cient writers expressly call an anrws magnus ; that is, in the mod- 
ern language of chronology, a cycle. It was, consequently, the pe- 
riod at which the Romulian' and solar years coincided. 

IV. The next division of the Roman year was said to have been 
made by Numa Pompilius, who instituted a lunar year of twelve 
months and three hundred and fifty-five days. Livy says that Noma 
80 regulated his lunar year of twelve months, by the insertion of in- 
tercalary months, that at the end of every nineteenth year {vicesimo 
anno) it again coincided with the same point in the sun^s course 
from which it started.^ It is well known that nineteen years con- 
stitute a most convenient cycle for the junction of a lunar and solar 
year. It seems ceitain that the Romans continued to use a lunar 
year for some time after the establishment of the republic, and it was 
probably at the time of the decemviral legislation that the lunar year 
was abandoned. By the change which was then made the year con- 
sisted of twelve months, the length of each of which was as follows : 



Martins . . 


. . 31 days. 


September . . 


. 29 days. 


Aprilis . . . 


. 29 " 


October . . 


. . 31 «« 


Mains . . . 


. 31 " 


November . . 


. . 29 «« 


Junius . . . 


. 29 «* 


December . 


. . 29 " 


Quinctilis . 


. . 31 " 


Januarius 


. . 29 " 


Sextilis . . 


. . 29 " 


Febru/irius . 


. . 28 " 



The year thus consisted of three hundred and fifty-five days, and this 
was made to correspond with the solar year by the insertion of an 
intercalary month called Mercedonius or Mercidoniv** This month 
of twenty-two or twenty-three days seems to have been inserted io 
alternate years. 

y . As the festivals of the Romans were for the most part depend- 
ent upon the calendar, the regulation of the latter was intrusted to 
the college of Pontifices, who in early times were chosen exclusively 
from the body of the patricians. It was, therefore, in the power of 
the college to add to their other means of oppressing the plebeians 
by keeping to themselves the knowledge of the days on which jus- 
tice could be administered; and assemblies of the people could be 
held. In the year 804 B.C., one Cn. Flavins, a secretary (9criba) of 
Appius Claudius, is said fraudulently to have made the Fasti public.' 
The other privilege of regulating the year by the insertion of the in- 
tercalary month gave the pontiffs great political power, which they 
were not backward to employ. Every thing connected with the 
matter of intercalation was left to their unrestrained pleasure ; and 

1 Xf»., L, 19. » Fiut^ Num., 19; On., 59. 

* Z^fo., zL, 46; C%c. pro Jtfwnm., e. II ; FlU., H,Tf., zxxlii., 1. 
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the majority of toem, on personal grounds, added to or took from 
the year by capricious intercalations, so as to lengthen or shorten 
the period during which a magistrate remained in office, and seri- 
ously to benefit or injure the farmer of the public revenue. 

VI. The calendar was thus involved in complete confusion, and 
accordingly we find that in the time of Cicero the year was three 
months in advance of the real solar year. At length, in the year 
B.C. 46, Caesar, now master of the Roman world, employed his au- 
thority as pontifex maximus in the correction of this serious evil. 
Being himself versed in astronomy, he, with the aid of Sosigenea, a 
peripatetic philosopher of Alexandrea, and Flavius, a Roman scribe, 
introduced that division of time which, with a few modifications, is 
etill employed by all Christian nations, and received from its author 
the name of the Julian year. 

YII. The following account of the way in which Cssar eflfeeted 
this change is given by Censorinus .* ** The confiision was at last 
carried so far, that C. Caesar, the pontifex maximus^ in his third con- 
sulate, with Lepidus for his colleague, inserted between November 
and December two intercalary months of sixty-seveif days, the 
month of February having already received an intercalation of 
twenty-three days, and thus made the whole year to consist of 
four hundred and forty-five days. At the same time, he provided 
against a repetition of similar errors by casting aside the interna^ 
lary, and adapting the year to the sun*s course. Accordingly, to the 
three hundred and fifty-five days of the previously existing year ho 
added ten days, which he so distributed between the seven months 
having twenty-nine days, that January, Sextllis, and December re- 
ceived two each, the others but one ; and these additional days he 
placed at the end of the several months, no doubt with the wisinot 
to remove the various festivals from those positions in the several 
months which they had so long occupied. Hence, in the present 
calendar, although there are seven months of thirty-one days, yet 
the four months which from the first possessed that number are 
still distinguished by having their nones on the seventh, the rest 
having them on the fifth day of the month. I^astly, in considera- 
tion of the quarter of a day, which he regarded as completing the 
true year, he established the rule that at the end of every four years 
a single day should be intercalated where the month had been hith- 
erto inserted, that is, immediately after the Terminalia^ which day 
is now called the bissextumy^ 

VIII. The names of two of the months were changed in honor of 
Julius Caesar and Augustus. Juli ut was substituted for QuincHlis, 
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the month in which Cesar was born, in the second Julian year, that 
is, the year of the dictator's death, for the first Julian year was the 
first year of the corrected Julian calendar, that is, B.C. 45. The name 
Augustus in place of Sextilis was introduced by the emperor him- 
self in B.C. 27. The month of September, in like manner, receiTed 
the name ofGermanieus from the Roman oommander so called, and 
the appellation seems to have existed even in the time of Macrobius. 
Domitian, too, conferred his name upon October ; but the old word 
was restored upon the death of the tyrant. 

IX. The Julian calendar supposes the mean tropical year to be 
three hundred and sixty-fiTe days six hours ; but this exceeds the 
real amount by 1 r 12'', the accumulation of which, year after year* 
caused at last considerable iBconveaience. Accordin^y, in the year 
1582, Pope Gregory XIII. again reformed the calendar. The tea 
days by which the year had been unduly retarded were struck out 
by a regulation that the day after the fourth of October in that year 
should be called the fifteenth ; and it was ordered, that whereas hith* 
erto an intercalary day had been inserted eyery four years, for the 
future three such intercalations in the course of four hundred years 
should be omitted, namely, in those years which are divisible with- 
out remainder by IWk, but not by 40(K. Aeocnrdingly, the yean 1700^ 
1800, 1900, were to receive no intercalation. The boU which effect- 
ed this change was issued Februaiy 24, 1583. The Protestant parts 
of Europe resisted what they called a papistical inventieo f4M: mor& 
than a century. In England the Gregorian calendar was first adopted 
in 1 752. In Russia, and those countries which belonged to the Greek 
Church, the Julian year, or eld styk^ as it is caUed, still prevails. 

•» 2. DITIBIONS or THE MOITTB. 

X. The Romans divided their months into three parts each, by 
Calends, Nones, and Ides. The first day of the month was called 
Calender (a calando wl voeando), from a juriest's eaUing out to the 
people that it was new moon ; the fifth day, JVbikt, or the Nones, frona 
nonus, ninth, because counting inclusively there were nine days be- 
tween them and the next division of the month, or the Ides ; and 
the thirteenth, Iduo or the Ides, from the obsolete verb iduare, to di- 
vide, because the ides nearly divided the month. 

XI. In March, May, July, and October, however, the nones felt on 
the seventh, and the ides on the fifteenth. The first day of the in- 
tercalary month was called Calenda intercalares ;> of the former of 
those inserted by Ceesar, Calenda interctUares priores.* 

XII. The ancient Romans did not divide the ir time into weeks as 

» Cfe, q^tnu, 2& 1 Id., Fam., ri,. 14. 
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we do. The oountiy people came to Rome eveiy ninth day, whence 
these days were called NundiiuB (qaaai Novtndina), having aeven in* 
termedtate days for working. The coatom of dividing time into 
weeks {hebdomades) was introduced under the emperors. Dion Cas- 
si us, who flourished under Severus, says it first took place a little 
before his time, being derived from the Egyptians, and at length uni- 
versally prevailed.' The days of the week were named from the 
planets, thus : Dies Solit, Sunday ; Luna, Monday ; Marti*, Tuesday ; 
Mercurii^ Wednesday ; Joti*, Thursday ; Veneris, Friday ; Satumi, 
Saturday. 

XIII. As regards the order in which the days of the week are now 
arranged, the following explanation, as given by Dion Cassius, may 
not be amiss.* The Ptolemaic arrangement of the heavenly bodies, 
according to their distances from the earth, is in this order : Saturn, 
JupUer, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, and the Moon (Saturn being 
the most distant), and it was a principle of the ancient astrology 
that these planets presided in this succession over the hours of the 
day. Upon this notion, if the first hour be assigned to Saturn, it 
will be found that the twenty-fifth (or first hour of the second day) 
will fall to the Sun ; the forty-ninth (or first hour of the third day) 
to the Moon ; the seventy-third (or first hour of the fourth day) to 
Mars ; the ninety-seventh (or firA hour of the fifth day) to Mercury ; 
the one hundred and twenty-first (or first hour of the sixth day) to 
Jupiter ; and the one hundred and forty-fifth (or first hour of the 
seventh day) to Venus. 

XIV. The Roman mode of dating was as follows : When an event 
did not happen on the Calends, Nones, or Ides of any month, they 
calculated the day by reckoning backward from the next division 
of the month. Thus, if it happened between the Calends and the 
Nones, it was said to take place so many days before the Nones ; if 
it happened between the Nones and the Ides, they dated it so many 
days before the Ides ; if it happened after the Ides, it was said to 
take place so many days before the Calends of the ensuing month. 

XV. In the second place, in making these eoBputations, the day 
from which tbey leekoned was always inchided, as well as the day 
to which they reckoned. Thus the 8d of January was called the 
third day before the Nones of January ; the 10th of March the sixth 
day before the Ides of March ; the I4th of June the eighteenth day 
before the Calends of July. We observe an analogy to this prac^ 
tice in the Scotch phrase " this day eight days ;" the German "acht 
Tage,'' which alike denote a space of seven days ; and the French 

**quinze jour s," which stands for a fortnight 

^Toim Oa$9., xxxTiL, 18. * Id. », 19 ; Penny CfOop^ xxvil, p. 1» 
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XVI. The form of expression was likewise remarkable. Whea 
an event took place on the Calends, Nones, or Ides, it was said to 
happen Calendis — Nonis — Idibus Januariis, FebruariiSf 4cc., or Janr 
uariif Februarii, &.O. (sc. mensis) ; when it took place on the day be- 
fore one of these divisions, then it was said to happen Pridie C^Un- 
da» — NonA9 — Idu9 Januariast Februarias, 6lc, \ but in other cases the 
formula generally employed was Ante diem terHum — quartum — quin^ 
turn — sextumt &c., Calendat — Noiuu — Idue Januarias, Februarias, &c. 

XVII. Thus the 31st of January was Pridie Calendat Februarias; 
the 6th of March, Pridie Nonas Martias ; the 12th of April, Pridie 
Idus Apriles ; the 27th of April, Ante diem quintum Calendas Maias ; 
the 2d of May, Ante diem seztum Nonas Maias ; the 6th of June, Ante 
diem octavum Idus Juntas ; the 15th of August, Ante diem decimum 
octavum Calendas Septembres. Sometimes, but less frequently, the 
preposition is omitted, and the numeral put in the ablative. Thus 
we find Quarto Calendas Septembres for the 29th of August ; Decimo 
sexto Calendas Novembresy the 17th October ; Quinto Idus DeeembreSf 
the 9th of December, and so on. 

XVIII. In ancient monumental inscriptions and old MSS., the 
words Ante diem are very frequently indicated by initial letters only, 
A.D., and the number by the Roman numeral ; thus, A.D. IV. loos 
OcTOBRBS ; A.D. VI. Calbndas Decembres ; A.D. III. Nonas No- 
vEMBRBs ; or farther abbreviated, A.D. IV. Id. Octob. ; A.D. VI. Cal. 
Dec. ; AD. III. Non. Nov. The Ante diem, or its abbreviation, are 
often omitted altogether, and the numeral stands alone ; thus, IV. Id. 
Octob. ; VI. Cal. Deo. ; III. Nopr. Nov.* 

Scaliger and otben have attempted, with no great saccess, to acooont 
for the origin of the expression Ante diem iertium, Ac, instead of what 
would appear to be the more natural form Diem tertium (or die tertio) ante. 
However the phrase may have arisen, tl)e combination ante diem appears 
practically to have been a formala, which was regarded as a single word, 
and hence wo occasionally find another preposition prefixed to the caUe, 
Thos, Cic.t Phil., iii., 8, In Ante Diem quartum Calendas Deeembres die- 
iulitf i. e., "He pot off (the meeting of the senate) to the Sdth of Novem- 
ber ;" and, again, Ep. ad Att., iil, 17, De Quinto fratre nuntii nobis tristes 
nee varU venerant kx Ante Diem Non. Jun. usque ad Prid. CaL Sept. 
i. e., From the Nones of Jane antil the day before the Calends of Septem- 
ber. Nay, we even meet with ante extern introdnced adverbially where no 
date is given, as in Can., B. C,i., 11, Ante quEX diem iturus sU, Cor quo 
die ! and the Greek writers translate the phrase literally when oompnting 
time according to the Roman fashion. Thas Plutarch tells as that Rome 
was founded ^fUpg^ ry irpb ivdexa KaXavduv Matuv, i. e., Slst April.* 

XIX. The day added every fourth year, as explained above, was 

I Rarnsaf, Bom. Ant., p. 363. » p/Kt, VH. BoMn 12. 
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inserted in Febraary, immediatelj after the festiral of the Termi- 
nalia, which fell VII. CaL Mart. (23d February). In such years, the 
6th day before the Calenda of March (VI. CtU. Mori.) was repeated 
twice, from which circuDistance the day inserted was termed Bis- 
sextum, or Dies Bissextus, and the year itself ilnmw Bissextus. The 
adjectiTO BissexiUist from which comes the modem word BissextUs^ 
is a barbarism. We find that the Roman lawyers decided that of 
the two days which were called YI. Col, Mart., the later one was, 
strictly speaking, to be considered in all contracts as the inserted 
day ; but that since these two days were one in the eye of the law, 
any person born on the inserted day was, in ordinary years, to con- 
sider the YI. Cal. Mart, as his birth-day, while any person born on 
the YI. Co/. Mart, in an ordinary year was, in his annus Bissextus, 
to consider the former of the two days called YI. Cal. Mart, as bis 
birth-day. 

The XoUowing Calendar will give a full view of the arrangement 
of the Roman months, and the designation of each particular day : 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

ROMAN WEIGHTS AND MEAflUREA 
1. WXIOHT8. 

I. Thb unit of weight with the Romans was the As or Libka, 
which, according to the most accurate researches, was equal to 
about 11} oz. avoirdupois, or -7375 of an avoirdupois pound. 

II. The As was divided into 12 equal parts, called Uncia, and 
the Vncia was divided into 24 equal parts, called ScrupuUt, the 
Scrupulum being thus j{j part of the At. The following nomen- 
clature was adopted to distinguish various multiples of the Am, Uw- 
cto, and Scrupulum. 

DIVISIONS or TBI AS. 

jia s= 12 Uncijc. 

*Demix = 11 " 

Jkxtam , sslO " 

Dodran$ = 9 " 

Bti or BeBtii ss 8 " 

Septunx = 7 *' 

SemU or SemiMtit ^ 6 '* 

QuinoMX '. ^ 5 ** 

JVietM = 4 " 

QuadranM or Temnciui = 3 '' 

Sextam =s 2 '^ 

Sesctmx or Setcuncia = 1 J ** 

Vhcia = 1 «» 

DIVISIONS or THB UNCIA. 

Semuncia = ^ Uncia= -ff As. 

VwUa = 1 " =^ " 

Sicilicui = 1 " = ^ ** 

Sextula = 1 " = ^*, «« 

SemiMextula = ^ " = tJt " 

Scrupulum = ^V " = TO " 

SHi^ =tJt." =tAi •* 

MULTIPLBS or THB AS. 

Df^Hmdiut s= 2 Asses. 

TVipondiut or JVestit = 3 '* 
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Ochusii = 8 Asses. 

Decutiit = 10 " 

FircMtf = 20 " 

CentuttiM =100 " 

III. The Drachma and the Ob^us, which were properly Greek 
weights, are occaaionally employed by Roman writers : 

The Drachma was reckoned as = | of the Uncials -^ of the jSa 
The Oboiut " " =,V " " =yiF " 

rv. The term As, and the words which denote its divisions, were 
not confined to weight alone, but were applied to measures of 
length and capacity also, and in general to any object which could 
be regarded as consisting of 12 equal parts. Thus they were com> 
monly used to denote the shares into which an inheritance was di- 
vided. When an individual inherited the whole property of anoth- 
er, he was designated as Hares ex asse ; if one half, Hitres ex m- 
misse ; if one third, Hares ex triente, dec. 

3. MBASUBIS or LBNOTH. 

y . The unit of Lineal Measure was the Pes or Foot. According 
to the most accurate researches, the Pes was equal to about -97 of 
an English foot. 

YI. The Pes being supposed to represent the length of the foot 
in a well-proportioned man, various divisions and multiples of the 
Pes were named after standards derived from the human frame. 
Thus: 

Pee ^16 Digiti i. e. Finger'hreadths, 

" s= A Palmi i.e. HandJnreadths, 

„ . H rt va ' ( Length from elbow to the er- 

YII. The Pes was also divided into 13 Polliees or thumb-joint- 
lengths, otherwise called Uncia (whence our word inch). When 
the division of the Pes into Uneia was adopted, then the different 
divisions of the Pes, from one uncia up to twelve, were designated 
by the names given in the preceding section for the divisions of 
the As, namely, the Deunx, Dexians, &c. The measures longer 
than the Pes in common use were, 

Palmipet . . . . ss 1 Pet+ 1 Palmutss 20 DigUiz=l5 Unciee. 

Cfubiha = .1 Seequipu s= 24 DigUiszlS " 

Gradus ss 2^ Pedes = 40 DigiH, 

Passus = 5 Pedet =: 2 Oradus, 
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Decemp^da ) ^^ ^^^^^ ^ 2 p^,^ 

or Ptrtica J 

Act%u =r 120 Fedet ..= 12 Decempeda, 

Milie Pas»uumz=5000 Pedet = 1 000 Pasnu. 

VIII. There was also a Palmus major=Z PiUm=l2 Digiik=9 
PoUices or Uncia. It appears from this that sioce 

The English itatute nnie=1760 yards =5280 English feet. 

The Roman miU =5000 Roman feet=zAS50 English feet. 

Therefore the RomaD mile is shorter than the English mile by foar 
hundred and thirty English feet, or one hundred and forty-four yards 
nearly. 

IX. Ulna, the Greek dr^v^, from which the English word Ell is 
derived, varied in signification when used to indicate a measure. 
Sometimes it represents the distance from the shoulder to the wrist ; 
sometimes from the shoulder to the extremity of the middle fin- 
ger ; sometimes it is regarded as synonymous with Cubitus ; and 
sometimes it denotes the distance between the tips of the mid* 
die fingers, when the arms are stretched out in the same plane 
with the body, t. e., the full extent which can be embraced by the out- 
stretched arms, in which case it would be held as equivalent to six 
Pedes. 

X. In applying the divisions of the As to measures of length, the 
Pes was regarded as the As, and the Pollex as the Uncia. Hence 
we read in Columella, Bupondio bt Dodrantb altus sulcus,^ i. e., a 
ditch two feet nine inches deep ; and, again, Habet in latitudihem 
pars prior Dupondium Semissbm,' t. e., is two feet and a half broad. 

3. MBASURES OF BUBFACB. 

XI. We have seen above that the lineal Actus, which was the nor- 
mal length of a furrow, was one hundred and twenty Roman feet ; 
the Actus Quadratus was a square, whose side was a lineal Actus. 
A Jugerum consisted of two Actus put together, and was, therefore, 
a rectangular plot of ground two hundred and forty Roman fe^t long, 
and one hundred and twenty Roman feet broad. Reducing Roman 
feet to English feet, it will be found that the Jugerum contains 27097 93 
square feet English, while the English acre contains 43560 square 
feet ; hence the Roman Jugerum was less than two thirds of an En- 
glish acre. 

XII. Less frequently mentioned than the Jugerum are the iTere- 
clttfm=2 Jugera ; the Centuria=lOO Heredia=200 Jugera ; and the 
Saltus=zA Centuri€t=8Q0 Jugera. We hear also of the Versus, which 

> GrfiMi*., UL, 13. 9/4<.,tL,19. 
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contained ten thousand square feet, and the Actus Minimus, which 
contained four hundred and eighty square feet. 

XIII. In applying the divisions of the As to measures of surface, 
the Jugerum was regarded as the Ast and fractions of the Jugerum 
were represented by the subdivisions of the As. Hence we meet 
with such expressions as the following. Triumviri adidereati Tbbna 
JnoKBA et Sbptuncbs virilim diviserunt,^ i. e., assigned to each indt- 
▼idual seven jugera and y\ths of a jugerum. 

4. MBA8URB8 OF CAPACITY. 

XIV. The unit of capacity was the Amphora or QuadrtLfUal, which 
contained a cubic foot, and, therefore, according to the computation 
of the Roman foot given above, must have been equal to five gallons, 
two quarts, one pint, two giUs, nearly. The Amphora was the unit 
for both Liquid and Dry Measures, but the latter were generally re* 
ferred to the Modius, which contained one third of an Am^kora, that 
J8, 1 896 imperial gallons, or -948 of an imperial peck. 

XV. This being premised, we may enumerate the divisions of the 
Amphora and the Modius, 

LIQUID MKA8UBB. 

Jimphora = 2 Uncidi, 

" = 8 Congtt. 

" = 48 Sextanu 

" = 96 Hemims or Cotyks. 

" r= 192 Quartarii. 

« = 3S4 Jcetabuia. 

« = 576 Cyaihi. 

« =2304 Liguia. 

DKT MBA8URB. 

Modma = 2 Semimodn, 

« = 16 Stxtarii. 

^ = 32 HtmiiuB or Cciyim. 

". = 6AQuartarii, 

** ss 1 28 Acstaimla. 

«« = 1 9 2 CyoMt. 

« =768 LigvU. 

XVI. In applying the divisions of the As to the above Liquid Meaa- 
vres, the Sextarius was regarded as the As, and the Cyaihus as the 
Unoia ; hence we read in Martial, 

QtUneunets et sex eyathos bessemque hibamus 
Caius ut fiat, Julius et Proeulus.^ 

iU9^T.,fH. >Mirt,zi.,37. 
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That is, let qs drink five, and six, and eight cymtkit i. 6., nineteen qp- 
atkif nineteen being the number of letters in the name Cmm Juliu9 
Proeulus. 

XVII. From Congius is derived the word congiarium, which prop- 
erly signifies a vessel holding a cangiuf, but was frequently employ- 
ed, especially in later times, to denote a gratuity of wine or oil be- 
stowed upon the people at large ; thus, ImcuUus milUaciulikm in Cow- 
GiAKiuM divisU amplius centum ;* also a gratuity of edibles, whether 
wet or dry, as, Ancu* Marcius rex soli* modios sex mille in Conoiario 
dedii populo ;* and, finally, a gratuity in money, as Conoiabia populo 
frequenter dedit, ted dxeereafert Mtmfiks, tnodo quadringenoe, modo frt- 
e*no»t nonnunquam dueenoe quinquagenoe numoe* Under the empire, 
a gratuity of this nature, when bestowed on the soldiers, was usually 
termed Donatnmm ; thus, Populo Conqiabiuii, mUUi donativuh pnh 
foeuit,* 
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COPPBB COIITAQB. — SILTBB COINAOB. — GOLD COINAGB. — COMPVTATIOIV 

OF MONBY. — INTBBB8T OF MONET. 

I. Thbbb can be little doubt that the Romans, in the earlier ages 
of their history, were unacquainted with coined money. Their cir- 
culating medium consisted of lumps or ingots of copper {<e9\ which 
were weighed, and not counted, the name of an ingot of this descrip- 
tion being sHpee or etipe, from which was formed etipendium. 

II. According to Pliny,* copper money was first coined by Servius 
Tullius, and stamped with the figure of a sheep {nota pecudum), but 
it is very doubtful whether any such pieces were oyer minted at 
Rome, and it is not unlikely th^t the story was invented in order to 
supply a plausible derivation for the word Peeunia. 

III. Of the coinage as it actually existed from a remote period we 
can, however, speak with confidence. The practice of hoarding was 
carried to such an extent in the ancient world, that scarcely a year 
elapses in which large numbers of Greek and Roman coins are not 
discovered in yarioos parts of Europe, Asia, and Northern Africa, 
while the extensive collections which have been formed aflbrd roost 
valuable information on a multitude of topics connected with class- 
ical antiquity. 

IV. The metals employed by the Romans in their coinage were 

1 Ptfii., H. y^ 1, 14. * Id. ifr., zxzi., 7. > StuL, Aug., 4L 

« 8u^ Netn 7; Anuay, Bom, AnL, p. 41L • FlUut H, iV^OTiffi^ia. 
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V. For iwirir fin hundred fesrs after the foundation of ihe CJtj, 
the Romane coined no metal except copper. If anjr gold or silrer 
piecea were in circalatloD, thej mast have been of foreign alamp. 

TI. The ordinarr copper coina of the republic were six in nnm' 
ber, each being diatinguiahed by a particular derice, which is pre-, 
Beired with almoal perfect Dnifomiit;. The namei of tbeae coina 
werv tb« foUowisg ; 
l.^^t bBTingDniUobreneaheadof Janu. 

2. StMU, the half Aa " " " Jnt. 

3. Trim*, Jd of the At .... " " " Xaunoa. 

4. Quodraiu, the quarter A> " " " HtrcuUt. 

5. Stxta-iu, the half Triena  " " " Jfrrcury. 

6. Ckcio, ^th of the As . . . " " " ifnwnta. 
VII. The dsTice on the reTeree ie the lame to all, bein; a rude rep- 

naeDtatioB of the prow of a ship. Od the Ai we find the numeral 
1 1 on the Semii the letter S ; while on the real round doti indicate 
the number oriiii£i.c. Thus the Tritni is marked • • • • , Ihs Quad- 
Tuu • • ■, the Sextant • •, the Vncia • . Many of Ibem hare llie 
word ROMA, and it gradually became common for the magiatrats 
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under whose inspection they were stnick to add his name. The 
preceding wood-cut exhibits the Aa» 

WXIOBT or TBS AM AT OUTSBXHT nUOM. 

VIII. The Aa, regarded as a coin, originally weighed, as the name 
implies, one pound, and the smaller copper coins those fractions of 
the pound denoted by their names. By degrees, however, the weight 
of the Aa, regarded as a coin, was greatly diminished. We are told 
that about the commencement of the first Punic war it had foUen 
from twelve ounces to two ounces ; in the eaily part of the second 
Punic war (B.C. 217) it was reduced to one ounce, and not longaft^ 
erward, by a Lex Papiria, it was fixed at half an ounce, which re- 
mained the standard ever after. 

According to the itatement of Pliny, the Aa was reduced at once firm 
twelve OQDcei to two oonces by order of the senate, in ocder to relieve the 
fiDsncial embarrsMmentB ander which the state was laboring, or, in other 
words, the senate resolved to defraud the pablic creditors by a sadden and 
eDormoos depreciation of the corrency. This representation, whidi is m 
itself incredible, since it is totally at variance with the scrapokma good 
faith which the government is known to have observed on other oocssaons, 
is completely disproved by the fact that Aaaca are still in existence exhib- 
itmg a series of weights descending gradually from nearly twelve ounces, 
diroagh eleven, ten, nine, eight, &c., ounces, till we reach die final half 
ounce. The diminution in the weight of the Aa arose in all probability 
fiwn tiie value of copper in relatioh to silver, increasing gradually as the 
latter metal became more common and the former in greater demand.^ 

2. COPPER COINAOX OF THE BKPIKB. 

IX. Upon the establishment of the imperial government under Au- 
gustus, the old Aa and its divisions ceased to be struck, and a new 
copper coinage was introduced, consisting, 

1. Of those pieces which are commonly called Imperial Large 
Braaa, and which form a series extending from Augustus down to 
Postumus. They are generally about the size of an English penny, 
and exhibits for the most part on the obverse the head of the reign- 
ing prince, or of some member of the imperial family, accompanied 
by a legend expressive of the name and titles of the individual rep- 
resented, while on the reverie we find a great variety of most inter- 
esting and instructive devices. These pieces are usually of very 
good workmanship ; are in many cases composed, not of ordinary 
copper, but of fine yellow brass {auriehalcum), and are supposed to 
have passed for four aaaea. 

2. Of those pieces commonl y called Imperial Middle Braaa, which 
i Ptta., B. a; laatiiL, 3; MbfrriAr, 1., p. 400; Jionsoy, Rom, Ant, p. 419L 
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resemble the Large Braes, except in so far that they are only half 
the size. 

3. Of those pieces commonly called Imperial Small Brass. These 
do not, like the two former classes, form a regular series ; they vary 
moch in size ; they seem seldom to have been struck in large num- 
bers, and not to have been struck at all by many emperors. 

3. 8ILTXR COINAOX. 

X. According to Pliny, silver was first coined at Rome in B.C 
269, five years before the commencement of the first Punic war, k 
pieces of three denominations.^ 

1. The Denanttf, equivalent to 10 ^m«. 

2. The QtNfuxrtia, " " 5 '' 

3. The Sestertius, " " 2j " 

But when the weight of the As was reduced in B.C. 217 to one 
ounce, it was ordained, at the same time, that 

The Denarius should be held equivalent to 16 jisses. 
The Qumarius " " " 8 " 

The Sestertius " " " 4 " 

and this relation subsisted ever after between the silver coins bear- 
ing the above names and the As. 

XI. The Denarius and the Quinarius continued to be the ordinary 
silver currency down to the age of Septimios Severus and his sons, 
by whom pieces composed of a base alloy were introduced, and for 
several reigns entirely superseded the pure metal. The silver Ses- 
tertius does not appear to have been coined under the empire, its 
place being occupied by the Large Brass, which was of the same 
value. The devices originally stamped upon all three denomina- 
tions were, on the obverse, a female head, helmeted and winged, 
with the legend ROMA ; on the reverse, the Dioscuri on horseback, 
with spears couched and with conical caps, a star being placed above 
the head of each. The Denarius, Quinarius, and Sestertius were sev- 
erally distinguished by the numerals X, V, and IIS, placed behind 
the helmeted head, and even after they passed respectively for six- 
teen, for eight, and for four asses, the same numerals were retained, 
as corresponding to their names. 

XII. In Denarii of a somewhat later date, instead of the Diaseurif 
we generally find a figure of Jupiter, or some other deity, in a chariot 
drawn by four or by two horses, and hence such pieces were knows 
as Quadrigati and Bigati. At an early period, also, it was not uncoro* 
mon to notch the edges of the coin, in order probably to render for^ 
ery more diflScult, and hence such pieces were known as Serrati. 

» KM., H. N., I c. 
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XI n. Quinarii bore originally, as we have seeo, the same device 
as Denarii, bat it soon became the practice to stamp upon the re- 
verse of all Quinarii a figure of the goddess Victoria, who appears 
in various attitudes, sometimes standing, sometimes flying, some- 
times in a chariot, sometimes crowning a trophy, and hence the term 
Vieioriahu is frequently employed as synonymous with Quinarius, 
On the obverse of both Defiant and Quinarii the helmeted head grad- 
nally disappeared, and was replaced by various heads, sometimes 
of gods, sometimes of mortals, but never, under the republic, of liv- 
ing personages. 

XIY. On the earliest silver coins there is no legend except the 
word Roma, but it soon became common for the magistrate intrust- 
ed with the task of coining to mark upon the pieces his own name, 
or that of an illustrious member of the family to which he belonged, 
and the devices, of which there is a great variety, frequently bear 
reference to some legend, or exploit, or honor connected with the 
house. The number of silver coins belonging to the republican pe- 
riod which have come down to modem times is enormous, and from 
this source alone we can make up a catalogue of nearly two hund- 
red Familia, whence coins of this class are frequently designated 
as Nummi FamUiarum^ 

XY. The stiver coinage of the empire consisted of Denarii and 
Quinariij and differed little from that of the republic, except that 
the obverse represented almost uniformly the head of the reigning 
prince, or of some member of the imperial fanuly, while the pieces 
themsdves gradually decreased in weight 

4. GOLD COIITAOB. 

XVT. Pliny asserts that gold was first coined in B.C. 907, and a 
few pieces are still extant which correspond with his description,* 
but they are now generally regarded as having been strack in Magna 
Grttcia. The number of gold coins undoubtedly Ronnan, belonging 
to the Republican period, is so small, that the best numismatologists 
are of opinion that this metal did not form part of the ordinary and 
regular currency until the age of Julius Cnsar, the want having 
been supplied by Greek Philippi. The principal gold coin of the 
empire was the Denarius Aureus, which is generally termed simply 
Aureus, but by Pliny uniformly Denarius. The Denarius Aureus 
always passed for twenty-five silver denarii HnlfAurei were also 
minted, but these are comparatively rare. The following cut rep- 
resents an Aureus of Augustus in the British Museum, which weighs 
one hundred and twenty-one grains. 

1 Ramsay, Rom, Ant., p. 415, Mf. t pjjn^ ff, jf^ zxziiL, 3. 
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6. COMPUTATION OP M0NI7. 

XVn. Sams of money were computed either, 
1. By Aaseg; or, 2. By SeslerHi, 
the latter deoomination haTing been generally employed after the 
introduction of a silyer currency. Before considering these sep- 
arately, it is necessary to explain the system pursued with regard 
to the numerals. 

1. In expressing all sums, from one As or one Sesteriiut up to a 
thousand Awes or Sesteriia, the cardinal or distributive numerals 
employed agree in case with Am or SetlertiuM. Thus we say Decern 
A*se*; Viginii Sestertii ; Dueenti Asses ; Tricenas Asses ; Quinquor 
gents Sestsrtiis, MiUe Sestertiif 6lc. 

2. All sums from one thousand up to one hundred thousand in- 
clusive are expressed by the cardinal or distributive numerals, fol- 
lowed by As or Sestertius in the genitive plural. Thus we say Duo 
miUia . . . Decern miUia . . . Bina mdlia . . . Tricena millia . . . Centum 
or Centena miUia Assium or Sestertiorum. As to the numeral 
mtZ/c, we may say with equal propriety, MiUe Asses or Sesteflii, and 
ilfi^ Assium or Sestertiorum. 

3. All sums above one hundred thousand are expressed by pre- 
fixing a numeral adverb to Centena millia, the word Assium or SeS' 
tertiorum following in the genitive.' Thus we say Bis centena mil" 
Ua ... Quaier centena millia . . . Decies centena miUia Assium or Ses* 
tertiorum^ to denote 200,000, 400,000, 1,000,000, dec. 

But in the great majority of cases the words Centena millia are 
omitted, and the numeral adverb is placed alone, it being the role 
that a numeral adverb is never employed in expressing sums of 
money except when the words Centena millia are either expressed 
or understood. Thus we say Decies . . . Centies . . . Millies . . . Bis 
millies . . . Trieies quinquies . . . Centies millies . . . Quadringentxes 
mUlies. . . Quaier decies millies Sestertiorum, dec, to denote 1,000,000, 
10,000,000, 100,000,000, 200,000,000, 3,600,000, 10,000,000,000, 
40,000,000,000, 4,000,000,000, dtc. 

XVIII. This being premised, we proceed to explain some details 
with respect to the computation by Asses and by Sestertii, consid- 
ered separately. 
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1. Computation by il**«f .— The As being a copper coin, the word 
JEs ia ased in computing sums of money as equivalent to As. Thos, 
Ex eis qui centum millium ctris^ out majortm censum haberent.^ Again, 
Qui miUibus m» quinquaginta census fuisset.* And again, Qui supra 
ireceTita millia usque ad decies ttris.' As long as the As retained its 
original weight of a pound, no confusion could arise between As 
signifying a coin, and As denoting a pound weight of metal. But 
after the As^ regarded as a coin, underwent successive diminutions 
in weight, it became necessary to distinguish between the original 
weight of the coin and the coin actually current, and hence the ex- 
pression as grave was introduced when a sum was computed ac- 
cording to the ancient standard, that is, when a certain number of 
Assest or full pounds of metal were to be designated, and not the 
coin called As of inferior weight. Hence we read, Jf. Postumiu* 
decern miUihus (tris gravis damnatur.* — Quia nondum argentum, signa- 
tum erat ets grave pUmstris ad ararium convekentesJ — Judici data /t- 
hertas et <tris gravis viginti mtUia.* — Ei centum millia gravis <eris dart 
Patres jusserunt: servis vicena quina millia oris et libertatem.'' 

2. Computation by Sestertii. — The word Sestertius, contracted for 
SemistertiuSf is properly an adjective signifying two and a half. It 
means literally ** the third a half one," just as in Greek reraprov 
nftiTuXavTov signifies three talents and a half The substantive un- 
derstood is nummus, and nummus is frequently used by itself as 
equivalent to sestertius, the nummus sestertius having been emphaU 
ically the nummus or coin of account from the time when a silver 
currency was introduced. Thus the statement Populo trecenos nux- 
M08 viritim divisit denotes that each individual received three hun- 
dred sestertii. When nummus is employed to denote any other coin, 
then an adjective is invariably added, fixing the coin in question ; 
thus, In capita Romana trecenis nummxb quadrioatis, in soeios duce* 
nis,^ where the epithet quadrigatis indicates that denarii are meant 

We have seen that in expressing sums from one up to a thousand 
Sestertii, the numerals agree in case with Sestertius, and that in ex- 
pressing all sums above a thousand, the numeral is joined with Ses- 
tertiorum in the genitive, for which the contracted form Sesterti^m 
is very frequently substituted. 

But the word Sestertv&m or Sestertiorum is often omitted, and the 
numeral is placed alone ; thus Cicero has Cujus hie in adiculis hab- 
itat DXCEM, ut opinor, millibus/ t. e., decern millibus sestertiorum ; 
and, in like manner, Vellcius Paterculus, Lepidum Mmilium augu- 
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rem quod sbx millibus adu amduxisset adttse jusseruni mtgures,'^ 
i e., sex mUlibut aeeierUarum, In like manner, the nameral adverbs 
iieoMi . . . centieMf . . . mUlies, dec., are placed alone, withoat the ad- 
dition of eestertiorum, to denote one million, ten millions, one hun- 
dred millions ofeesieriii. 

It must be carefolly obaenred, that whereTer SesierHum is fonnd 
in the pare text of any dassieal writer, it is uiTariably to be re- 
garded as the contracted general plural for Settertiarum, It can not 
be proved that the fonn SesterHum as a neater nominative singular 
. any where exists. In writers of the empire, however, we find the 
word SceUriia osed as a neuter plaral to denote a snm of cm tfum- 
' a^ gettertu. Thus in Suetonius we have JUltqua legaia varie dedit^ 
. pfpduxitque qiutdam ad vicbita sbstbktu,* i. e., 80,000 eeateriii ; and 
' ^ir Juvenal we find MuUum sex mUlilma emitss^quanUm teau petribue 
, sj^stbrtia Ubris,* i. e., he paid six thousand sesterces for a mullet, 
af the rate of a thousand sesterces for each pound. 

The Seetertiue having been originally equivalent to two Aeteg and 

.8 Jialf, although it subsequently became equivalent to four Aeaeg^ 

'"wiji represented in writing by the symbol IIS, that is, two units and 

a half (S denoting temiM)^ a line being drawn through the figures to 

.-oaark that they were to be taken together, whence arose the com- 

mbp, though, in reality, incorrect abbreviation HS, which appears 

. iCLtifiany editions. It seems probable that the symbol, and not the 

' -w^rd, was always employed in ancient documents, and that much 

.confusion and many blunders have been introduced by the ignorance 

of transcribers when changing the symbol into a word.* 

6. COMPARISON OW ROMAIT WITH AMERICAK MONXT. 

- XIX. According to accurate calculations, based upon the weight 
- aiMi assay of the most perfect specimens of Denom, the value of the 
/silver SeaterHus, at the close of the republic, may be fixed at about 
three cents nine mills. After the reign of Augustus, the coinage 
opderwent a sensible deterioration both in weight and purity. 
Taking the higher value, the following table may be useful in con- 
verting sums from Koman into our own currency. 



1 SestetHus 


S et» 
. = 8 


9 


10,000 . 


.SB 390 


cU. aoilU 




10 SesterUi, . 


. = 89 





100,000 . 


. = 8,900 





100 Seelertii . 


. = 3 90 





1,000,000 . 


.= 89,000 





1000 Sestertii . 


. =39 00 





10,000,000 . 


. = 890,000 






i Vtil Paurc, ii., 10. * SmL, Au^^ lOL 

* Jkv., iv., 15. Compttre Bern JSp>» L« 7, 80 ; Afort., vL, 90. 

* AnMoy, Rom. Ant^ p. 419. 
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7. iim»UT OP MOMBr. 

XX. A capital Bom lent oot at interest was tenned CmpiU or Sors. 
The interest paid upon it was termed Fenut or Usura, the latter 
word being generally used in the plural Usura. The rates of inter- 
est most frequently mentioned in the classics are the Fenus UncU' 
rium and the Usura CtnUsinut ; but the real import of these ezpres- 
sions has proved a fruitfal source of controversy. Niebuhr, in the 
third volume of his history, has a masterly dissertation on this sub- 
ject, and his conclusions appear to be impregnable. We shall 
briefly consider each rate separately. 

(a.) VSHUS VHCiAMSOMm 

XXI. The capital being regarded as the A» or Unit, and the inter- 
est being calculated by the year, then the Fenut Unciariumf or Uncial 
Interest, would be one twelfth part of the capital, that is, eight and 
one third per cent, per annum. But if we suppose with Niebuhr 
that this rate was introduced while the year often months was still 
observed, then eight and one third per cent, for a year often months 
will be exactly ten per cent for a year of twelve months. rJ 

XXII. According to Tacitus,^ the first legislative enactment on 
the subject of interest was contained in the Laws of the Twelve 
Tables, which provided (B.C. 491-449) that the Fenus Unciarium 
should be the maximum rate of interest. Livy, however, seenu^ 
to refer the introduction of this restriction to the Lex DuilU Mttnia 
of B.C. 357, nearly a centniy Uter. The same historian records,* 
that in B.C. 847, the legal rate of interest was reduced one half; 
and again we find in him the following,* Invenio apud quotdam L. 
Oenueium^ TVt&imvm pUbU, iuUsse ad populum ne fenerare liceret ; 
and Tacitus* declares that a law to that efifect was actually passed ; 
but, if this were really the case, it must, from its very nature, have 
been absolutely poweiless. ^ 

4 

(B.) VBOMM CXHTSmUB. 

XXIII. Toward the close of the republic we hear for the first 
time of Umra Centetima^ which must signify interest amounting 
to the one hundredth part of the capital, or one per cent. But this 
was probably introduced along with the Greek fashion of paying 
interest monthly, so that Uaurit Ceniesima was one per cent per 
month, or twelve per cent, per annum. 

XXIV. Usura Centuima being twelve per cent., when a lower 

• 7rf, TiL, iSL » r«A. I. fc 
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late WM charged the propoitione were ezpreaeed by the diTuiooe 
of the As. Thoe Usura Besses, U. Semisses, U, TrienUSf U. QuMd- 
rmmiest signify respectively 8, 6, 4, and 8 per cent On the other 
hand, when secnrity was bad, a higher rate was exacted, and we 
bear of Bma CenUsinuef i. e., twenty-four per cent ; Quatsmm Cen^ 
tesinuh i e., forty-eight per cent. ; and when Horace uses the phrase 
Qttmas hie cMpUi mereedes exseeatf he must mean Quina CsnUsim^f 
i. e., sixty per cent.^ 

" 1 Cu^ V$rr^ UL,70; ctf JI(.,tL,2; Hbr^ Art, L, 2^ 14. 
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I. Thb Tihia or pipe {av\6c) was the commonest musical instru- 
ment of the Greeks and Romans. It was very frequently a hollow 
cane, perforated with holes in the proper places.^ In other in- 
stances it was made of some kind of wood, especially box, and 
was bored with a gimlet.* 

II. When a single pipe was used by itself, the performer upon it, 
as well as the instrument, was called numaulog* When its size 
became considerable, and it was both strengthened and adorned 
by the addition of metallic or ivory rings,* it must have been com- 
parable to the flageolet, or even to the clarionet of modem times. 
Among the varieties of the single pipe, the most remarkable were 
the bagpipe, the performer on which was called utrietUarius, and a 
pipe which had a mouth- piece inserted into it at right angles, and 
which was called in Latin T^na Obliqua, and in Greek irXaylauXoC' 

III. Among the Greeks and Romans it was more usual to play 
on two pipes at the same time. Hence a performance on this in- 
strument, even when executed by a single person, was called eanc' 
re or cantare tibiu.* This act is exhibited in very numerous works 
of ancient art, and often in such a way as to make it manifest that 
the two pipes were perfectly distinct, and not connected, as some 
have supposed, by a common mouth-piece. 

IV. Performers on the tibiae wore a broad leather band or cheeb- 
piece, with an opening for the month, round the head and face when 
blowing their instruments, which enabled them to produce a fuller, 
firmer, and more even tone. It was called capistrum, and is repre- 
sented in the wood-cut on the following page. 

y. The Tibia pare* were a pair of pipes of equal length and bore, 

1 P/M., B. N., ztL, 36, 66. * Ov., Fam^ Ti, 097. 

a Aforl., zivn ^- * J^i i^P- '^d Pi»^ 209; H^q.} PnperL, 1% 6^a 

* QtlLt XT., 17: Com. Ntp.^ xv., 2. 
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both of which prodaced tba same tone, namely, both bsM or both 
treble. Tbey were inQated, mareoTei, b; one moBiclaii, tfaoogh, u 
alreadj remarked, each pipe was a aeparate iMlrameDl. 

VI. The Tibia impara ware a pair of nnequal pipes played by a 
•ingle perronner, but each of which bad a different pitch or pro- 
daced a different Bound, the one bass and the other treble, belieTed 
to result from icequalily in the relative length of Uie pipes, and of 
the interrals between the stops. 

VII. By Tibia dtitrayaM meant that one ofa pair of pipes whieb 
was held in the right hand when playing. It was made from the 
opper pan of tbe reed or cane,' and prodoced the deep or baaa 
notes, whence it is called by Herodotus* "tbe manly ptpe." Tta» 
Eanneh of Terence was accompanied by a pair of bass pipea {tUiit 
iitabuM itziria) ; tbe Andria by a doable set of pipea, One pair of 
«hich were both bast, the other both trebles (fiAju pariint iextrit 

VIII. The Tibia tirtitlra or lava was one ofa pair of pipes which 
was held in the left hand. It waa made of the lower part of tha 
reed or cane, near the roots,' and produced the sharp or treblt notes, 
whence it is termed by Herodottis " the womanly pipe."* 

IX. The English term Fluli is generally given as an equiTilent 
for libia, but Clarionet or Flageolet would be much more apprcpri- 

 TitertraiL, H. P„ It, IS; i>IJ>L, I c  firnt, I, IT. 

 TittrtrmL, a. F„ Ith 19; PHm ff. K, stL, M 
•am,lt.i amUL,IHa.A<u^$.'t. nUmi KUk,f.9a. 
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ate ; for whfle the tiiia in so far reeembM the flute that it was a 
cylindrical tube perforated with holes, and frequently made of box- 
wood, it was not held horizontally, nor were the notes prodooed by 
Mowing into the holes, but it was held Tertieally, and the notes wem 
produced through the medium of a mouth-piece. 
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Congiarium 42ft 

Con^us 427 

Conjectio causa) 167 

Connubium.. 21, 131, 336 

Conscripti 38 

Cons^cracio 197,199 

Consilium semestre.. 43 
Constitutiones Princi- 

pum. 150 

ConsuaUa 200 

Consul major 70 

consular age.' 78 

Consules 68, 69 

" deaignad... 75 
** honorarii .. 80 
" ordinarii . 78. 80 

" suffecti 78 

Consuls 68, 69 

•* with power 

of dictator 119 
•• powers of. . . 70, 
71, &c 

Conti 270 

ContubemaleB 117 

Contubemium .. 131, 150 
Conventio 
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CoBvantaf P«mll8 

Co-optatio ITSb 176 

Comicines 34 

Coruu 24S»366 

Cornaa 271 

(Portiu): .... 276 

Corona caatnsn^ 249 

» clTica 248 

- muraUa 249 

** navaUa 275 

« obai<liona]ia..248 

** rottrata 275 

** triumphaUs.. 949 

•* TaUaria 249 

** cingere 261 

•• (8Ub) 145 

Coronam coiliffere. . . 1^ 
Corpus jaria dVilia . . 159 

Corraa 265 

Cothuroiu 221J^ 293 

Cotyla 427 

CoTinus 396 

Crater 321 

Crepida 294 

Creta 205 

CreCttIa 381. 

Crimen majeatatia... 119 

'* pecnlattts 119 

*' repetundarum 119 

CuWcula 356 

CubicalarU 128 

Cnbiculum 213 

Cubitus 425 

Cucullus 288 

Culina 358 

Cttltrariua 194 

Cnnens 214 

Cimei 217 

Curator vias 9 

Curatores 4 

Curia 32 

** hostilia 44 

" Julia 44 

Curia.. 44 

Curio 32 

<• Maximns 32 

Cursus 205 

Curulis Sella 35,70 

Custodes 61 

Custodia libera 169 

Custoa urbis 39, 115 

Cyathus 321,427 

Cjclaa 282 

D. 

Debtors 130 

Debts 130 

Decempeda 426 

Decern primi 39 

DeceoQTiri 165 

" (legibus scri- 

bendU)... 112 

Decimatio 259 

DecurasB 140 

Decuria 228 

Decuris lenatorum . . 39 

De<;us8is 425 

Dedicatio 197 

DoditltU 145 
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Dednctoraa ..... Page 65 

Defnatum 414 

Dei consentes 172 

• magni 172 

•• selecti 172 

** mioorum et nino* 
rum gentium.. 172 

Delnbrum 174 

Demensum 148, 260 

Denarius 431 

'* aureus 432 

Denies 302 

Deutifricinra 302 

Deportatlo 142 

Designator 344 

Deteatatio sacrorum . 53 

Deunx 424 

Deversorium 390 

DeTotio 198 

Dextans 424 

Diadema 35 

DisU 359 

Diarium 148 

Dicutor 106 

Dies AHiensis 200 

** comitiales 202 

** comperendini . . 202 

" fasti 82,201 

" intercisi 202 

** nefasti 88.202 

prslialea 202 

profesd 203 

" sutl 202 

DifTareaUo 341 

Digesta 158 

Digitus 425 

Diminutio capitis .... 142 

Diploma 20 

Dipteral 174 

Diribitores 61 

DiMeseio 47 

Discua 207 

Dirinatio 159.160 

DlTortinm 341 

DiTisores 56 

Dodrans 424 

Domittus fHoeria 344 

Domas 4.351,361 

** triompfaaUa . . 256 

Donativum 428 

Dormitoria 356 

Dob 338 

Drachma 425 

Draco 247 

Draconarius 247 

Ducenarii 161 

Dncere 339 

Duella 424 

Duodeclra scripts . . • 330 

Duplarii 851 

Dupondius 494 

Duumriri 184 

Dux claaais 274 

Dux tnrms 228 

E. 

Edere actionem 166 

Edicta 156 

*» no^'a 83 



Edicta pnstoris. . Page 63 

» tralatitia 83 

Edlctnm perpetunm . 84 

Editor 908 

Education 377 

EgrcgU 198 

Emancipatio 133 

Emeriti 960 

Eminentia 90 

Emperors 194 

Eouptio gentis 131 

Ephippinm 936 

Epistola' 389 

Epitfaalamia 340 

Epulonea 188 

Epulum JoTia 90O 

Eques (fortune of an) 97 

Eqniutus Justus 925 

Equites 33, tqq. 

•• equo publico 94 
Equltnm transvectio 95 
Equus Octobria 900 

** publicua 24 

Ergastmum 149 

EssedarU 910 

Essednm 910^395 

Euripns 903,913 

Evocati 961 

Exauctorado 958 

Exaugturatio 197 

Exceptorea 190 

Excubin 945 

Execratio 196 

Exedr» 357 

Exercitua oriMsns ... 54 

Exilium 170 

Expeditl 999 

Exsequln 343 

Exsilium 170 

Exta 183,196 

'* muta 183 

Eztraordinarii 980 

P. 

Faba 410 

FaWi 193 

Fabri 34 

FabttlB 916 

** paDlatss 916 

** pratext9 916 

** tabemarlB.. 916 

*' togatw 916 

•* trabeatB 916 

Factio 906 

•• alba 906 

u praaina 906 

" russata 906 

" Teneta 906 

FamiHa 900 

FamilicB 143 

«» emptor 137 

Fanom 174 

Far 409 

Farreum 337 

Fasces 35,70 

Fascia 288 

FasdsB 969 

Fasti 176 

Fastlgium 174 
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Favow PMe3S6 

FaunalU .... 190, 900-90L 

FenMtn 364 

Femia 436 

** unckrium .... 436 

Fenlia 199 

PorcttU 313 

Peretnim 344,392 

Feria 198 

** ooDoepCivB ... 196 

•* doBicalM 350 

<• imperativn 199,201 

- LaOam 901 

** ■tetiTaa 196 

FMoennim 216 

Fertuni aocUiorum . . 199 

FetUlM 169,223 

Ffctorof 194 

FideloominiMum .... 138 

FUunen dldliB 190 

Flaminei 190 

** nuOoTM 190 

" miaoret. . . . 190 

Flamioica 191 

Flammeum 339 

Plexumlnea 94 

FloralU 900 

Focale 269 

Focnli 369 

FoUla 328 

Fore 5 

Fori 366 

Foru 367 

ForuU 356 

Forum Auguati 6 

" C«»ari0 6 

** caatrcnae 244 

** Julium 6 

" Romanum ... 5, 6 

•epulcri 346 

243 

Frafcrea anralea 187 

Frigldarium 334 

Frumeota 409 

Fueua 301 

Fumariam 414 

Fanditorea 229 

Fundua 399 

Fuoere iodictiva 121 

Funcrala 342 

Funerlaara 346 

Fanaa 272 

Fanua 342 

Forcifer 149 

Fuacina 210 

Foataarium 170^ 2S9 

Galea 333 

Oalerua 177, 296 

GaUi 193,210 

Oamea 203 

Gatoe 5 

Gauaape 319 

Gentaa 30 

Gentilea 142 

Gentilitatia 131 

GoDtilitia 141 

OiMtatio 376 



Gladiatorium. . . Page 306 

Oladiatora 208 

Gladiua 234 

Gradua 313.425 

Graphiariuin 363 

Graphlum 363 

Gratiamin actioaea . . 195 

Grama 1 

Gabemacvlum 369 

Gubemator 374 

Quautio 312 

Guttoa 335 

GTmnaatic cooteati .. 907 

H. 

Hsredltatia Credo... 136 

Horaa ex aaae 139 

" ex trieote, Sic 139 

" fidodarioa 136 

Haraapicea 162 

HaaU 287,232 

** pura 2S0 

" (aub) 145 

** ** TCDdere . 136 

Haatatl 327 

Haatile 232 

Head-dreaa 297 

Uebdomadea 421 

Heira 139 

Heliocamini 369 

Hemina 437 

Hepterea 266 

Heredium 426 

Hexaphoron 393 

Hexerea 266 

Hibema 343 

HfllaofRome 6 

Hippodromua 376 

Uiatrionea 216,219 

Hoplomachi 310 

Hordeum 409 

Uortator 274 

Uortaa 374, 375 

Hospidum 360 

privatum . 388 
publicum . 389 

Houaea 351 

Hypasdiral 174 

HypiBtnim 367 

Uypocau&tum 335 

Uypozomata 371 

I. J. 

Jaculatorea 229 

Janicttlum 6 

ianna 353,366 

Januariua 416 

Janua (temple of) ... 13 

Idua 430 

Jentaculum 311 

Ignia et aqu«a interdie* 

do 141,170 

Isnominia 89, 170 

inuatrca 128 

Imagines 19 

Imnginum joa 19 

Imperator 134, 251 

Imperium 66 

Implurium 354 






Inaurea PafBdQS 

Inoenaua 91 

lodoaium 9B6 

Infaraia 69,170 

Inferia 350 

Inacripd: 149 

Inaigma of oonaiil, Ae. 69 

Inattta 961 

Inadtuta 156 

Inaola 360 

InaoIaB 4 

lotercedere 46 

Interceaaio 96 

Infeerdicdo aqua et Ig- 
nia 170 

Interdictnm pratoria 63 

Interpretea 56 

Intermontium 7 

Interregnum 114 

iDterrex 114 

InteatabUoi 163^170 

Irpex 406 

labetHoneta 4 

'* " Serapia 4 

Index Quaatiooia . . . 161 

Judicea 160 

Judicia 159 

*' private 164 

M publica extrm- 

ordinaria.. 160 

Judicium tutela 138 

Jugamentnm 366 

Jugerum 496 

Jugum 397 

Jufii 193 

Jureceaaio 135 

Jttriaconsuld 157 

Juriadicdo 66 

Juriaperiti 157 

Juriapnidence 153 

Juriaprudentea 157 

Jua 154 

** JEHanum 155 

" cenaua 13S 

« dvile 157 

** *' Flarianum. 155 

- ciTitatia 186 

** connubii 131 

" dicere 82 

•* dominUIegidml.. 134 

** edicendi 63 

" gentilitatia et &• 

milia 131 

*< honoram 141 

** imaginum 19 

" Italicum 118 

» Ubertatia 139 

•< militia 140 

** Papirianum 154 

•« patrium 131 

*" pontiildum.. 154, 157 

u poadiminii 143 

" prvfeorium 156 

** provocationia 139 

" Quiritium 138 

'* aacromm 141 

" BUffragii 141 

*' teatamcnd et he- 
rediteda 136 
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Jtti trtbntonuii .Fife 140 
** tatsls 130 



K. 164 

KiDC^ dwtion of 35 

KaighU T. Eqnitea. 



LaconJcnm 
Lacunaria . 
Lnna 



LaquearU 
LarentalU 

Lares 

LadclAvia 
Latinitaa.. 



268 

335 

364 

190 

413 

iiOO 

364 

201 

173 

42 

158 

Latruncali 330 

Landado 345 

Laiidatorea 163 

LaadicflBtii 168 

LaTatiocalda 335 

Law, mode of projpoa' 
lug at ComiOa Gen* 

turiata 96 

Lectiea 392 

** faaebria 393 

Lecdcarii 392 

LectknU 394 

LectiatBrniiun 195 

Lectulofl 394 

Lectiu 315 

** faaebria 392 

« imua 317 

** mediaa 317 

M tammua 317 

*,egati 240 

** Cnaaria 125 

Legatio libera 42 

tegatua 117 

*' pro pratore . 341 

regia 154 

trlbuta» 156 

Legio 223,230 

Legion, Bomber of 

men in a 239 

Lemuralla 196 

Lemnria 200 

Lena 410 

Lex cnriata de Impe- 

rio 53 

« talioois 170 

LIbatioos 197 

Liber 385 

Uberalia 199 

Libertimia 153 

Libertna 29,153 

LibrarU 387 

Libri pontifidi 177 

Libripena 137 

Llctor primoa 122 

** prozimoa 122 

LIctorea 69,122 

Llgula 320, 427 

Limen 366 

^ rapenim 366 



Unom Plg9 411 

Literaaalataria 163 

** triitia 163 

Litens 382 

*« lameate 251 

Literati 148 

Litboatrota 362 

Lltidnea 34 

Lltnoa 345 

Locnlamenta 358 

Locna conaolaris 318 

Lorlca 233 

Liiear 221 

Lneerenaea 31 

Lvceroa 31 

Lucema 370^ 371 

Lttcerum 2 

Lndere par impar ... 330 

L«di ApoUinarea 200 

** Auguatalea 200 

** drcenaea.. 202^ 203, 

205 

** coDsnalea 203 

** cladiatorli.. 208,209 

** imperativi 202 

" iJterarU 378 

** magni 200 

** Komaoi 200 

** SflBcuIarea 214 

** aoenJci 214,215 

" Ttuvntini 214 

" Taurii 214 

" TotlTi 202 

Lndionea 215 

Luduf iEmiUua 209 

•• Trojw 206 

Lonola 19 

Lnpercalia 193,199 

Lnporci 193 

L«pinaa 410 

Luatratio 196 

Lvatnun 98 



Bfamiana 213 

Magiater bibendi 332 

- coUegU 181 

•• conTlTil 382 

equitam.... Ill 
Ubellomm.. 128 

populi 106 

acrinii epia> 
tolamm.. 128 
** aerlaionam . 128 

Magiatrataa 66,67 

•* eumie ... 67 

" proTlndal 116 

Magiatratua ......... 66 

** candea . . 67 
** eztraordi- 

narli... 67 
** mijorea . 67 

** minoree . 67 

- ordinarii. 67 

Magniflcentla 20 

tltodo 20 

KaJeataa 119 

270 



M 



U 



Mamillars 



303 



IfaDcipatio .Page 133^ 135 

lfaacipea:...7 141 

Mancipinm 135 

Hangonea 146 

Manipulua 227 

Mantale 319,320 

MawniMJ^^ ......... 151 

" per oen- 

aum.. 151 
" per Tin- 

dictamlSl 

Mapim 316; 320 

Marriage 337 

Marsultor 13 

Matralia 200 

Matrimonlum juatum 336 

Matrona 337 

Matronaila 199 

Manaolciim 348 

Ueala 311 

Medica 411 

Medicamina 301 

Meditrinalia 200 

Megaleau 199 

Membrana 380 

Henaaa 318 

" lunatas 319 

** aecunda 314 

Menaea 490 

Menatmnm 148 

Mercedoniua 418 

Merenda 312 

Meridian! 210 

Meaaio 407 

Meta» 204 

Metalla 140 

Metatorea 243 

Mile 426 

Bfilitary aflfaira . . 222, igq. 

Militea statiunarii 127 

Milium 409 

Mille (paaaunm) 436 

Mimas 216 

Minenralia 199 

Ministratorea 168 

Miniatri 120 

MirraiUones 210 

Missio 209 

'* caasaria 960 

** eratiosa 260 

" IgDominiosa .. 260 

" Juata 260 

Missione (sine) 2G0 

Miasoa 206 

'* SBrarias 206 

Modiaa 427 

Monaalos 439 

Monomyxoa 371 

Monopodiam 319 

Moos Aventinaa 7 

" CasUaa 7 

** Capitolinaa 7 

" Eaqailinua .... 8 
** Janicalenaia ... 6 

" Murcias 7 

" Palatinoa 6 

" Pinclas 8 

" Qairlnalis...'.. 7 
" Satamliia 7 
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Mods Tirpeliu. .Pafe 78 

*« Vancanua 8 

" Viminall* 7 

Month*, divicions of . 49) 

Noratore* 908 

Morbofl comltiaiy ... 56 

Mors 170 

Muleta 169 

Muliel (calcei) 393 

MuUum 311,323 

Mundui 1 

Mvoen 90B 

Munenitor 908 

ManicipU 389 

NuricM inatramoDti . 439 

Nusivam opiu 362 

Mttstum 413 

N. 

N.L 163 

Nanclerua 974 

Naumachia 907 

Navmachiarli 908 

Mavarchna 974 

MaTea actaarls 967 

•* corbiUB 967 

** Liburao 267 

•* longa 966 

*' onerariA 966 

•* tttrritB 966 

Narioilaiitti 974 

NeptUDalla 900 

Nidi 358 

Nobilea 19 

Nobfliaalmi 198 

Nomen 143 

Nomendator 55 

Noam 490 

Nota cenaorta 89 

NoUa Tironlana 383 

Notariaara 383 

Notartt 190 

Notoriua 383 

NoUti 149 

NoTsTlfd>ala 130 

Novella 159 

Novendialea 350 

Nori hominea 19 

Nobere 339 

Nodaa 987 

Numeratio 47 

Nummoa 434 

Nunciipatlo 137 

Naodins 417,491 

Nuptittjoats 336 

O. 

Oboloa 425 

Occatlo 406 

Ocrea 933 

Octophoron 393 

Octaaala 425 

Oculna 973 

OEd 357 

Olea 414 

Oleum 416 

OperarU 401 

Opifera 979 

Opiatfaograplii 380 



OppldiuB Page 904 

Optio S39 

Orchcatra....49,43,917 

Ordnl 159 

Ordo 937 

** equeatria 96 

» tribaam 31 

Ornamenta triiiiDcAa* 

Ua 956 

Ornatricea 297 

Oaeinea 179 

Oatium 366 

OTa 9fM 

Oratioii 957 

Orlle 60 



P. 



378 



Tmdum^ 

PnnuTa 

PaganalU 39,901 

Pagani 39 

Paganica 398 

Pari 39 

Pafii 308 

Palatiam S, 6 

Palilla 1,199 

Pallmpaeatoa 380 

Palla 989; 987 

Pallantiam 6 

PalUum 977 

Palmlpea 425 

Palmua 495 

Palndamentnm 941 

Pandecto 158 

Panicum 409 

Pantheon 4 

pantomiml 917 

Papynia 378 

Paragaudas 305 

Parapheraa 338 

Paraaoenlnm 918 

Paraaemon 967 

Parentalia 350 

Parietea 363 

Panaa 939 

Paacua 140 

Paaana 495 

Paatio :.... 399,416 

Patar patratua popull 

Roouuii : 189 

Patera 391 

Patina 390 

Patrea 18,38 

" conaeriptt 38 

Patrlboa enubere .... 131 

Patridana 17 

PatricU honoraril .... 20 

" praaentalea.. 90 
Patridtu (Coiutant) 19-90 
PatronoB 98 

** cauaas 162 

PanaaiiuB 974 

Pay. mllitaiy 359 

Pecnafii 101 

Peculataa 119 

PecuUum 139; 150 

*' caatrenae.. 132 

Pecunia 498 

Podaa 979 



PafBlTS 

Penetrate 174 

Perfectiaaiiiil 198 

Peripteral 174 

Periatyle 174 

PeriatyUnm 

Peraona 

Pero 

Pertica 426 

Pee 495 

Peaaulna 388 

Petaaoa 996 

PetiU>r 150,165 

Petonitmn 397 

Phalange 975 

Phaleras 950 

Pharoa 976 

Phaadua 410 

PUa 398 

PUani 997 

POeotam 

PfleoB 

PUnm 

Pinaeotheca 357 

Piadna pnUica 5 

Piatrinum 149 

Piaum 410 

Planta lunafea 69 

PlebeUaa 18,90 

PleUadta 62,156 

Pleba 90 

Podium ....903,911,913 

Police 197 

Pollex 496 

Pollinctorea 349 

Pdjmyxoa 371 

PonuBrinm 9 

Pooa 8^60 

** JEUna 9 

•* iEmiliua 8 

** Ceatiaa 8 

*• Fabridoa 8 

** Jankmlenaia.... B 

« MilTlna 9 

« Palatinoa 8 

** SubUdna 8 

** Vattcanua 8 

Pontifex Maximaa ... 179 

Pontifioea 175 

** mittona... 178 

PontJeulua 60 

Popa 390 

Pop» 194 

Popina 390 

Popolarla S13 

P<^aUtlon of Rome. . 3 
Popolna Romantu ... 18 

Porta Capena 4, 5 

" CarmentaUa ... 5 

M Colllna 9 

«* Decnmana 944 

** FontfaMKa i 

** JanuaHa 5 

•* Mudonia 9 

" NaraUa -9 

" Pomp» 904 

•* Prastoria 944 

*' PriadpaUa deoi- 
tn 944 
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Porta PrlaeiptUi tin- 

i*tra. . . Page 944 

" Romanala 5 

** SceleraU 5 

** Trigemiaa .... 5 
" Triumphall*.. 5 

PorticoM 13 

Portisculot 274 

Portorium 140 

Portua 276 

PoMessiones 134 

Postefl 366 

Poaticum 174 

PoetsiKnanl 248 

Poetufatio 161 

** actioniB ... 166 

Pnecinctlo 213, 217 

Praconea 121, 194 

Pnsconium 121 

Pnedia urbana 135 

Prsfecti aociomm. . . 239 
PrafiBCtas annoniB... 127 
" protorio.. 126 
** momm ... 87 
" urbl.. 108,113 
" " (emper* 

on) ... 127 
** TigQiun 26^ 127 

Prsfics 344 

Prnlaaio 209 

Pnenomen 143 

Pra»pete« 57, 179 

Prwpoaitua aacrk cu- 

bicuH 128 

PraerogatiTa 60, 65 

Pnesidea 125 

Pnet^rid 40 

Prutor (pneitor) .. 68, 81 
" piereghnaa... 82 

'* urbanua 82 

Pnatorie provlocin . 76, 

117 

Pratorianl 229 

Pra»torium 244 

Praavaricatlo 164 

PniDdiam 311 

Prayera 194 

Prelum 413 

Prieata 175 

Priraipilua 238 

Primltia 196 

Princepa JaTentutla . . 26 
** qasationia.. 161 
•* aeiiatue..39, 115 

Principatua 39 

Principea 227 

Principia 245 

Priocipium 65 

Procinctua (ia pro- 

cinctu) 137 

Pr«>coiiaulea. 125 

Procullani 157 

Procuratorea 162 

" CeBsaria 125, 

126 

Prodlctator 107 

ProleUrii 34 

Promulaia 312 

Propes 279 



Proqo0Btor Page 105 

Prora 267 

Proreta 274 

Proacenium 218 

Proatyle 174 

Protropum 413 

Proviocea to oonaula . 76 
diviaioD of 125 

ProTincia 76 

Proviocia conaolares 76, 

116 

" pmtorin76,117 

ProYineiarmagiatralee 116 

Provocatores 210 

Pmdeotea 157 

Publicanl 27,141 

Pueiia equeatria et pe- 

deatria 207 

PuUarioa 179 

Pulpitum 218 

Punctum 61 

Puaiahment (military) 258 

Puppia 988 

Pnticulior4a 348 

a 

Qoadnma 491, 429 

Qaadrantal 427 

QuadrigiB 398 

Quadrigati 431 

Quadriremea 266 

Qunationea 162 

*' perpetaas 85, 160 

QnaBstorea 102 

•« candidad . 104 
<* claaaicl... 102 
** militarca . 104 
** parricidii. 85 
** urbaai ... 104 

Qoeatoriam 244 

Qanatura Oadeaaia.. 104 

Qaartariua 427 

Quatuorviri viarum 

curandanim 106 

Qttinarlaa 431 

QaincQOX 424 

QuincdUi 193 

QttindecimTirl 184 

Quinqaatrua 199 

•• mloorea 194 

Qninqueremoa 266 

Qainqaerdum 207 

Quinqueviri 184 

QairinalU 199 

Qniritea 9 

Qnirium 9,7 

Ramnenaea 30 

Ramnea 30 

Recuperatorea 164 

Reeitugium 199 

RegioColUna 4 

** Eaquilina 4,5 

«< Palatina 4 

•* Suburana 4 

** Tranadberina . 5 

Regionea of Augnataa 4 

•' SerriM . 4 



RdadoBem poatolara 

Page 46 

Relegatio 141 

Religion of kbe Ro- 

mana 161, ay^. 

Remancipado ^Ml 

Remi 269 

Repagula 368 

Repetandaa 119 

Repoda 340 

Repudiam 342 

Reamancipi 134 

" profanaa 134 

" aacree 134 

Reaignare 138 

Reapooaa 156 

" . prudentam 157 

Reatea 272 

Reatipulado 167 

Retiarii 2ia 

Reticulum 301 

Reua 57. 159,163 

Rewards (mtUtary) .. 248 

Rex 35 

*' aacriflculua 68 

" aacrorum 68 

Rheda 397 

Roada 9 

Rogatorea 61 

Roma Quadrate 1, 5 

Roman empire (lim- 

lia of ) 17 

** people (divi- 

aion) 17 

Rome founded 1 

Ronirii 297 

Rostrum 267 

Radentea 272 

Ruderado 362 

Rudea 209 

Rndiarii 210 

Runcatio 406 

S. 

Sabiniani tSf 

Sacellum . ., 174 

Sacerdotea 175 

Sacra (ancora) 973 

Sacramentum 231 

Sacrarf um 174 

Saerificea 195 

Sagittarii 229 

Saguium 242 

Sa«rum 249 

Salii 191 

*« Agonalea 199 

Salinas 140 

Baltua 426 

Samnitaa 911 

Sandalium 294 

Sandapila 344 

Sarcophngua 346 

Sarcutatio 406 

Sarritio 406 

Satio 406 

SatursB 210 

Saturnalia 149 

ScalaB 213,230 

** GemoDia 160 
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Scalml Fife 968 

Scena 218 
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Scrib* 85 
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" QuuMtorii.... 130 
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Scriptun 140 
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Scrupalttm 434 

Scutum 232,233 

Sectatorea 56 
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Sepia 385 
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Sera 368 
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di 135 
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Soccua 220,294 
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Sora 436 

Spectabilea 198 
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Sportula 30, 166. 327 
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Toasor 308 
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Trabea 25,35,191 
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Tributum 140 

Triclinia 356 

Triclinium 3]4 

Tridens 210 

Triena 424,429 

Trigon 328 

Trinundinum 55 

Tripertita 156 
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Tripudium 179 

Triremea 266 

Tridcnm 409 

Tritura 407 
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Vallum 243 

Valva 367 
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Velltea 227,232 

Velum 271 
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VentUatio 406 
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Verberatio 169 

Vemacull 146 

Vernn 146 

Versua 426 

Vervnctnm 403 

Veapillonea 344 

Vestal virgins 185 

VeataUa SOO 

Veatibalum 353 

Veatia lugubria .. 382; 350 
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Veto 46,96 
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VexiUum 247,248 

Visa 90 
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" Lata 5 

" Principalis 245 

" Sacra 5 

Viaticum 117 

Viator 44 

Viatorea 64,123 

Viceaima 140 
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Vicesaia 425 

Vici 4 

Vicomagistri 4 

Victima succidanea . . 183 

Victimarii 194 
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VigiliaB 245 

ViHa pnbUca 90 

" rustica 373,401 

** urbana 374 

VilHd 16 

VUlIcus 374 

Vinalia 200 

Vincula 169 

Vindemia 413 
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Vinea 963 

Vinum 323 

Visceratio 350 

Vitelliani 381 

Vitia 412 

" (centurionis) ... 238 

Vitta 300 

Vocare in Jns 165 

Vocatio in Jus 161 
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Vomer 402 

Vomitoria 212, 2U 

Vota 194 
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•• rcua 19S 
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turiata 50,60 

Vulcanalia 200 

W. 

Ways 9,10 

Wines (varietiea of) . 324 

X. 
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))aluable Cejrt^books 

FOR COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, AND SCHOOLS, 

PUBLI8HID BY 

BABPBR * BROTHERS, NBW TOBK. 



Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon. 

Based on the German Work of Passow. With Additions, dcc^ 
by Hkvrt Drislbs, under the Supervision of Professor Anthon 
Royal 8vo, Sheep extra, S5 00. 

Liddell and Scott's School Greek Lexicon ; 

Being an Abridgment of the Above, by the Authors, with the 
Addition of a Second Part, viz. English-Greek. (In press.) 

Anthon's Classical Dictionary. 

Containing an Account of the principal Proper Names mention* 
ed m Ancient Authors, together with an Account of the Coins, 
Weights, and Measures of the Ancients, with Tabular Values 
of the sanm.-- Royal 8vo, Sheep extra, 84 00. 

Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities. First American Edition, corrected and enlarged, and 
containing also numerous Articles relative to the Botany, Min- 
eralogy, and Zoology of the Ancients, by Ghablbs Affriioif, 
LL.D. Illustrated by a large number of Engravings. Royal 
8vo, Sheep extra, $4 00. 

Smith's School Dictionary of Antiquities. 

Abridged from the larger Dictionary. With Corrections and 
Improvements, by Ciublbs Anthon, LL.D. Illustrated with 
numerous Engravings. 12mo, half Sheep, 90 cents. 

Anthon's Xenophon's Memorahilia of Socrates. 

With English Notes, critical and explanatory, the Prolegomena 
of Kuhner, Wlggers' Life of Socrates, &c. 12mo, Sheep extra. 
81 00. 

Anthon's Anabasis of Xenophon. 

With English Notes, critical and explanatory, a Map arranged 
according to the latest and best Authorities, aqd a Plan of the 
Battle of Conaxa. 12mo, Sheep extra, 81 25. 

Anthon's Germania and AgricoK of Tacitiis. 

With English Notes, critical and explanatory, the Prc^e&^mena 
of Botticher, and a Greographical Index. 12m« Sheep extra. 
75 cents. 



2 Works for Colleges^ Schools^ ^c.^ 

Anthon's Cicero De Senectute, De Amicitiai 

Paradoza, and Somnium Scipionis, and the Life of Atticiis by 
Cornelius Nepos. With English Notes, critical and explana- 
tory. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Anthon's Select Orations of Cicero. 

With English Notes, critical and explanatory, and Historical, 
Geographical, and Legal Indexes. With a Portrait. 12iiio, 
Sheep extra, $1 00. 

Anthon's Zumpt's Latin Grammar. 

From the Ninth Edition or the Original, adapted to the Use of 
English Students, by L. Schmitz, Ph. D. Corrected and enlarged 
by G. Antbon, LL.D. ISmo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Anthon's Zumpt's School Latin Grammar. 

Translated and adapted to the High School of Edinburgh, by 
L. ScuMiTz, Ph.D. Corrected and enlarged by C. Anthow, 
LL.D. 13010, Sheep extra, 50 cents. 

Anthon's Sallust's History of the Jugmrthine 

War, and of the Conspiracy of Catiline. With an English Com- 
mentary, and Geographical and Historical Indexes. New Edi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged. With a Portrait. 12mo, Sheep 
extra, 75 cents. 

Anthon's Ancient Geography. 

A System of Ancient and Mediieval Geography. 8to. 

Findlay's Classical Atlas, 

To illustrate Ancient Geography ; comprised in 25 Maps, show- 
ing the various Divisions of the World as known to the An- 
cients. With an Index of the Ancient and Modern Names. 
The Maps are beautifully Colored, and the Index is remarkably 
full and complete. 8vo, half bound, f 3 75. 

Anthon's System of Greek Prosody and Meter, 

Together with the Choral Scanning of the Prometheus Vinctus 
of .£schylus, and QSdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles ; also. Re- 
marks on the Indo-Germanic Analogies. I2mo, Sheep extra, 
75 cents. 

Anthon's Greek Reader. 

Principally from the German of Jacobs. With English Notes, 
critical and explanatory, a Metrical Index to Homer and Anao- 
reon, and a copious liexicon. 12mo, Sheep extra, 91 00. 

Anthon's Homer's Iliad. 

The first Six Books of Homer's Iliad, to which are appended 
English Notes, critical and explanatory, a Metrical Index, and 
Homeric Glot»sary. ISmo, Sheep extra, SI 25. 

Anthon's Grammar of the Greek Langua^. 

I3mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 



Published by Harper 4* Brothers. S 

Aixthon's New Greek Grammar. 

From the German of Kiibner, Mattbie, Battmann, Rost, anc 
Thiersch ; to which are appended. Remarks on the Pronuiicia 
tiun of the Greek Langaage, and Chronological Tables explana- 
tory of the same. 12mo, Sheep extra, 76 cents. 

Anthonys First Greek Lessons, 

Containing the most important Parts of the Grammar of th« 
Greek Language, together with appropriate Exercises in the 
translating and writing of Greek. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Anthon's Greek Prose Composition. 

Greek Lessons, Part IL An Introrkiction to Greek Prose Com- 
position, with a complete Course of Exercises illustratiye of aU 
the important Principles of Greek Syntax. 12mo, Sheep ex- 
tra, 75 cents. 

Anthon's Works of Horace. 

With English Notes, critical and explanatory. New Edition, 
with Corrections and Improyements. 12mo, Sheep extra, f 1 35. 

Anthon's JEneid of Virgil. 

With English Notes, critical and explanatory, a Metrical 
Claris, and an Historical, Geographical, and Mythological In- 
dex. With a Portrait and numerous Illustrations. 12mO| 
Sheep extra, $1 25. 

Anthon's Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil. 

With English Notes, critical and explanatory. 12mo, Sheep 
extra, SI 25. 

Ajithon's Caesar's Commentaries on the Gallic 

War, and the First Book of the Greek Paraphrase ; with En- 
glish Notes, critical and explanatory. Plans of Battles, Sieges, 
&/:., and Historical, Geographical, and Archcological Indexes. 
With 1 Map, Portrait, &c. 12mo, Sheep extra, SI 00. 

Anthon's Latin Versification. 

In a Series of Progressiye Exercises, including Specimens cl 
Translation from ^glish and German Poetry into Latin Verso 
12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Anthon's Key to Latin Versification. 

12mo, half Sbeep, 60 cents. 

Anthon's Latin Prosody and Meter. 

From the best Authorities, Ancient and Modern. 12mo, Sheep 
extra, 75 cents. 

Anthon's Latin Lessons. 

Latin Grammar, Part I. Containing the most important Parts 
of the Grammar of the Latin Language, together with appro- 
priate Exercises m the translating and writing of Latin. ISno^ 
Sheep extra, 75 cents 



4 Works for Colleges^ Schools^ ^e. 

Anthon's Introduction to Latin Prose Compa> 

sition. Latin Grammar, Part II. A complete Coarse of Exer- 
cises, illusirative of all the importaot Principles of Latin Syn- 
tax. ISmo, Slieep extra, 75 cents. 

Anthon's Key to Latin Prose Composition. 

ISmo, half Sheep, 50 cents. 

The Englishman's Greek Concordance of the 

New Testament : being an Attempt at a verbal Connection be- 
tween the Greek and the English Texts : including a Concord- 
ance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek-English and 
English-Greek. 8v6, Muslin, 94 50 ; Sheep extra, $5 00. 

Lewis's Platonic Theology. 

Plato against the Atheists ; or, the Tenth Book of the Dialogue 
on Laws, with critical Notes and extended Dissertations .on 
some of the main Points of the Platonic Philosophy and The- 
ology, especially as compared with the Holy Scriptures. I2mo, 
Muslin, f 1 50. 

Spencer's Greek New Testament. 

With English Notes, critical, philological, and exegetical In- 
dexes, &c. 12mo, Muslin, Si 25; Sheep extra, Si 40. 

Butler's Analogy of Religion, 

Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of Na- 
ture. To which are added two brief Dissertations : of Personal 
Identity— of the Nature of Virtue. With a Preface by Bishop 
Halifax. 18mo, half Bound, 37^ cents. 

liobart's Analysis of Butler's Analogy of Re- 
ligion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course 
of Nature, with Notes. Also, Crauford*s Questions for Exam- 
ination, Revised and Adapted to the Use of Schools. By 
Chablbs £. Wb8t. 18mo, Muslin, 40 cents. 

Gieseler's Compendium of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. From the Fourth Edinburgh Edition, Revised and Amend- 
ed. Translated from the German by Samubl Davidson, LL.0 
8vo. 

Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, 

Ancient and Modern ; in which the Rise, Progress, and Varia- 
tion of Church Power are considered in their Connection with 
the Slate of Learning and Philosophy, and the Political History 
of Europe during that Period. Translated, with Notes, &c., 
by Archibald Maclaihb, D.D. A new Edition, continued to 
1826, .by Chablbs Cootb, LL.D. 8 vols. 8vo, Sheep extra* 
83 50. 

Sampson's Beauties of the Bible : 

Selected from the Old and New Testaments, with ranoot K^ 
marks and Dissertations. 18mo, Muslin 50 cents. 
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